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THE  EVANGELIST 


May  24,  1800. 


Zbe  £vandeU0t. 

rhc  EvangelUt  Publishing  Company. 

IM  Fifth  Avenne,  New  Tork. 


HSNBT  BOUOHTOM,  BnalmeM  Manacer. 


Tbs  Etaboblibt  is  a  Weekly  PreabyterUin  Newspaper 
pabUshed  erery  Thursday-  Vty-two  Issues  a  year. 

Fbiob.— The  subscription  price  is  Three  Dollars  a  year, 
payable  in  advance,  postage  paid.  Ten  cents  a  copy. 

To  ministers,  $S.OO  a  year  when  paid  strictly  in  ad¬ 
vance.  For  all  subscriptions  due  and  unpaid  before 
April  1, 1888,  the  regular  rate  of  $8.00  must  be  paid.  In 
clubs  of  live  or  more,  $8.00  each.  The  paper  will  also 
be  sent  on  trial  to  a  new  subacriber  four  weeks 
gratia. 

PoRAQB  IB  Pbbpaid  by  the  publishers  for  all  subecrlp- 
tk>na  in  the  United  States,  Canada  and  Mexico.  For 
all  other  countries  in  the  Postal  Union  add  $L0t  for 
postage. 

ADTBBnsiBO  rates  on  application.  Special  rates  for 
Bpsclal  positions.  Maniage  and  Death  notices,  10 
cents  a  line. 

Chabob  or  Addrbss.— When  a  change  of  address  is  or 
dered,  both  the  new  and  the  old  address  must  be 
given.  The  notice  should  be  sent  one  toeeh  before  the 
ehemge  is  to  take  effect. 

Diboobttbuarobs.— If  a  subscriber  wishes  his  copy  of 
the  paper  discontinued  at  the  expiration  of  his  snb- 
■erlption,  notice  to  that  effect  should  be  sent.  Other¬ 
wise  it  is  assumed  that  a  continuance  of  the  sub¬ 
scription  is  desired. 

Fuabb  look  at  the  figures  printed  each  week  on  your 
wrapper.  They  give  the  date  to  which  your  subscrlp 
tlon  is  paid. 

How  TO  Rbmit.— Remittsmcee  should  be  sent  by  draft  on 
New  York,  express  order,  or  money  order,  payable 
the  order  of  Thb  Evahoblibt  Pubi.i8HIho  Co. 
Cash  shonld  be  sent  in  registered  letter. 

OOBTBiBimoirB  will  be  paid  for  on  publication. 

Ubavaiiabiji  ARTI0I.B8,  if  accompanied  by  postage, 
will  be  promptly  returned. 

IdRTBBS  should  be  addressed : 

THE  EVANOElilST  PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 
IM  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


JMsrvd  a*  eeeotubelaee  matter  in  the  Nere  Tork  Foet-qfiee. 


Hm  Evangelist  la  on  sale  at 
Brentano’a,  New  York,  Washington  and  Chicago. 
Wanamaker's,  Broadway  and  10th  Street,  N.  Y. 
ftusbyterian  Book  Store,  Pittsburgh. 

Western  Tract  Society,  Cincinnati. 

Bowen-Msrrill  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

Piasbyterlan  Publishing  House,  St.  Louis. 

Also  for  sale  on  the  principal  news  stands  in  Greater 
<(ew  York. 


THE  BVANGBLIST  LEAFLET. 

No.  1.  The  Creed  of  the  English  Presbyterian 
Church.  (From  the  Evangelist  of  April  SB,  IWO.) 

No.  8.  Noblesse  Oblige,  Prof.  Mary  Jordan  of  Smith 
College.  (From  the  Evangelist  of  April  SB,  May  8 
and  10, 1800.) 

No.  3.  Forms  of  Worship  in  the  Presbyterian 
<  hurch.  Rev.  Franklin  B.  Dwight.  (From  the  Evan! 
GELiST  of  May  8  and  10, 1800) . 

Any  one  of  these  will  be  sent  to  any  address,  postpaid 
on  receipt  of  six  cents  in  stamps :  reduced  rates  for 
large  quantities. 

APPOINTMENTS  AND  INSTITUnONS. 

THM  MOA.XDB. 

dome  Hlsslons, 

MlHto&As 
Chm^ Erection, 

Bdooatlao, 


PabUcatlmi  and  A  A  Work, 
Blnlslerlal  Relief,  •  - 

rrsertsssn. 

Aid  for  Oolleges, 


IM  Fl^  Ave.,  New  York. 
1819  Walnut  Bw,  Phlla. 


ne  Market  St.,  PtUsbuig,  Pa. 
•  80  Montaok  Block,  Oucaga 


THB  AMKKIOAN  SUNDAT-SOHOOL  UNION, 
■STABUSBED  IN  PBILADILPHIA  IN  1811, 
irsanlaea  Union  Bible  Schools  in  destitute,  sparsely  settled 
Slaoas  on  the  frontier,  where  only  a  union  missionary  repre- 
•eaUng  all  ^e  evangelical  churches  can  unite  the  settlera 
*  ruenae  saved.  Denominational  strife  avoided.  Work  abldea 
1,880  new  schools  started  In  1899  j^also  89  frontier  churches  from 
.ciHiolsprevloualy  established.  78  years  of  prosperity.  Aid  and 
ihare  In  the  Massing.  $88.00  starts  a  new  school,  furnishing 
helpStfor  BlMe  study  and  a  library.  $700  supports  a  mlaslonaiy 
one  yw.  Too  can  nave  letters  direct  from  missionary  yon  aid. 
tend  contributions  to  A  P.  Banouopi,  Dla  Secretary, 

UB  Fifth  Avenue,  M.  T.  dty. 


THE  AHHKIOAN  SEAMEN’S  TBIENB  SOOIETT, 
T6  Wall  Stiwek,  New  Tork, 

Incorporated  April,  1888,  aids  shipwrecked  and  destitute  Sea¬ 
man;  aids  in  sustaining  chaplains  to  seamen  In  the  leading 
seaports  of  the  world;  provldea  a  Sailors’  Home  in  New  York: 

KIs  Utearles  on  Amencan  vessels  sailing  out  of  the  Port  of 
rw  Tork;  pnbllshes  the  Ssaort*  Jragostas,  the  Secmum'i  friemd, 
and  the  Lift  Boat.  Bev.  Dr.  Chas.  A  Stoddabd,  Prea ;  W. 
0.  SruBsas  Treaa  Bev.  W.  0.  Stitt  D.D.  Secretary. 

THE  SOOIETT  FOE  PEOMOTINe  THE  GOSPEL 
among  seamen  in  the  POET  OFNEWTOEK. 

(Oommonly  called  Port  “Society.'’)  Chartered  In  1819.  Sup¬ 
ports  Mliifsiors  and  Misslmmrlea  Its  Mariners’  Church,  4$ 
ritthnrlnr  8t.,  and  Beading  Boom  and  dally  religions  services 
in  Loncnre  Boom  and  Its  Bianclu  188  Charlton  St.,  near  Hud¬ 
son  River,  are  largely  attended  by  sailors  of  many  natlon- 
alWaa  Its  work  has  been  greatly  proqwred.  and  Is  dependent 
■ansrotw  contributions  to  sustain  it. 

Rev.  Samunl  Bovvt,  Pastor. 

Wm.  H.  H.  Moore,  President. 
ThboprilusA  Broitwnr,  Cor.  Sec’y. 
Talbot  Oltpbant,  Treaa 

Na  U  Oortlandt  Street,  New  Tork 


Caryl  Culkman,  President. 


Russell  Sturgis  Foot,  Vice-Pres. 


Church  Glass  and  Decorating  Company  of  Kew  York 

AMERICAN  MOSAIC  GLASS  WINDOWS.  ENGLISH  STAINED  GLASS  WINDOWS 
FROM  THE  STUDIOS  OF  JOHN  HARDMAN  A  00.,  BIRMINGHAM  A  LONDON. 

Numbers  3,  5  and  7  WEST  29TH  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


the  amebic  an  tbact  society 

For  seventy-five  years  has  been  engagred  in  producing 
and  disseminatlug  Christian  literature  in  168  languages 
and  dialects.  A  large  portion  of  our  foreign  population 
can  be  reached  only  oy  this  Society. 

It  reaches  by  grants  of  pnblicatlona  the  work  of  Its  col- 
porters,  Christutn  workers,  and  Foreign  Missionaries, 
mUlioiis  of  the  destitute  tnronghont  the  world.  Its  mis¬ 
sion  work  is  wholly  dependent  upon  donations  and 
legacies,  for  which  it  earnestly  appeals.  From  $300  to  $500 
supports  a  oolporter  for  a  year.  Remit  to  Lonis  Tag,  Asst. 
Weas.  150  Nassau  Street.  N.  Y 


THB  PITE  POINTS  HOUSE  OF  INDU8TBT, 
IBS  Worth  Street,  New  York, 
established  to  provide  for  children  wnoee  parente  are  onable 
10  care  for  them,  or  who  are  orphana  They  are  cleansed, 
clothed,  fed  and  Instructed  until  tney  can  be  provided  for  else- 
srbere.  Many  reepectable  men  and  women  to-day  are  what 
they  are  because  of  the  House  of  Industry. 

During  Its  ezlstenoe  more  than  46,000  have  been  In  Ite  school, 
end  over  86,000  have  lived  In  the  house. 

Donations  of  money,  second-hand  clothing,  shoes,  etc.,  grate- 
fnlly  received. 

Service  of  Song,  Sunday,  8:80  to  4:80  P.M.;  Snnday-school,  8  to 

P.M.  Day-schools,  9  to  11:40  A.1I.,  and  18:40  to  8  P.M.  except 
Saturday;  at  dinner-table,  18:10  to  18:40  P.M.  Visitors  welcome 
St  all  times.  Morris  K.  Jrsu^  Pres.;  F.  A  Camp,  Tress.; 
tROMIBALO  U.  KU88RLL,  Sec.;  Wm.  F  BARNARD,  Sopt. 


Madison  Avenue  Church. 

Rev.  Howard  Aonnw  Johnbton,  D.D.  Pastor. 
Madison  Avenue,  corner  68d  Street. 

Services  at  11  A.M.  and  8  P.M, 

Snndi^-School,  9.46  A.M. 

Y.  P.  S.  C.  E.  Prayer-Meeting,  8  P.M. 

Midweek  Service,  Wednesday,  8  P.M. 

Park  Cburoh. 

Rev.  Anbon  P.  Attnrburt  D.D.  Pastor. 

Amsterdam  Avenue  and  86th  Street. 

Services,  11  A.M.  and  8  Pjd. 

Organisations. 

The  Sunday-School 
Primary  Department. 

Informal  Oonversatlonal  Bible  Class, 

Bible  Kindergarten. 

Ladies’  Prayer-Meeting. 

Ladies’  Aid  Society. 

Ladies’  Missionary  Auxlliarv. 

Auxiliary  H^uenot  Committee. 

The  Wiluer  Fund,  for  the  support  of  Miss  Grace  E. 
Wilder,  our  missionary  in  India.  Miss  A.  F.  Denholm 
in  charge.  Address :  154  West  106th  Street. 

(jbrlstian  Endeavor  Society. 

Men’s  Association. 

Young  Ladles’  Missionary  Society. 

Junior  Christian  Endeavor  Society. 

The  Prayer- Meeting  Choir. 

Also  maintains  the  Phelps  Settlement  814  EAst  85th  St. 


For  Over  Fifty  Years. 

Mbs.  Winslow’s  SooTBiNa  Strup  has  been  need  for  over 
fifty  years  by  mllUons  of  mothers  for  their  children  while 
teetbmg  with  perfect  snooeaa  It  soothes  the  child,  softens 
the  gums,  allays  all  pains,  cures  wind  ooUc,  and  Is  the  best 
romMy  for  Diarrhoea.  It  will  relieve  the  poor  little  sufferer 
Immemately.  Sold  by  druggtete  In  every  part  of  the  world. 
Twen^-five  cents  a  bottle.  Be  snre  and  au  for  "Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrnp”  and  take  qo  other  klnA 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

The  Macmillan  Company  :  The  Lady  of  the  Lake ; 
by  Sir  Walter  Soott.  Edited  bv  Elizabeth  A.  Packard. 

85  cents. - The  Care  of  the  Child  in  Health ;  Na  ban 

Oppenbeim. 

Imported  by  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons:  Life  of  Lai 

Bebsin  Itey :  G.  MaePherson  M.A.  $8  0U. - The  History 

of  the  English  Bible  (Bible  Class  Primers);  Rev.  W. 
Burnet  Thompson  M.  A.,  B.D.  20  cents,  net. 

Harper  A  Brothers  :  The  Conquest  of  Arid  Amer¬ 
ica;  William  E.  Smythe.  $1.50. - A  Cumberland  Ven¬ 

detta  ;  John  Fox,  Jr.  $1.25. 

Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company:  The  Bath  Comedy; 
Agnes  and  Egerton  Castle.  $1.60. 

Funk  &  Wronalls  (Company  ;  Mental  Index  of  the 
Bible ;  Rev.  ^4.  C.  Thompson.  $1.50. 

Fleming  H.  Retell  Company:  Bunny’s  Friends; 

Amy  Lefeuvre.  30  cent*. - The  Vision  of  Christ;  Rev. 

William  Miller.  5Ucente. 

G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons:  William  Watson  Andrews; 
Samuel  J.  Andrews.  $1.60. 

Brentano’s:  The  Woman  Beantlfnl;  Ella  Adella 
Fletcher. 

Maynard,  Merrill  A  Company  :  Graded  Literature 
Readers’ Third  Book;  Harry  Pratt  Jndson  LL.D.,  and 
Ida  C.  Bender.  46  cents. 

Houohton,  Mipflin  a  Company.  Boston :  From 

Sandhill  to  Pine ;  Bret  Harte.  $1A5. - Love  in  a  Cloud; 

Arlo  Bates.  $l.w. - Evolution  of  Trinitarian;  Levi 

Leonard  Paine.  $200. - Hotel  de  Rambonllet;  Leon 

H.  Vincent  $1.00. - The  Li<ht  of  Day:  John  Burroughs. 

$1.50. - The  Integrity  of  Christian  Science ;  Mrs.  A.  D. 

T.  Whitney.  $1. 

Ginn  &  Company,  Boston:  Oriole  Stories;  M.  A.  L. 
Lane. 

J.  B.  Lippincott  Company,  Philadelphia:  Life  Trivial 
Round :  Rosa  Nonchette  Carey. 

A.  J.  Holman  A  Company,  Philadelphia:  Life  Tri¬ 
umphant  ;  John  E.  Read.  Introdnotion  by  Rev.  Charles 
H.  Parkhnrst. 

M.  W.  Penntpackeb,  Asbury  Park.  N.  J.:  Stepping 
Heavenward,  (new  edition  with  Portrait) ;  Elizabetn 
Prentiss. 

Advahon  Publishing  Company  Chicago:  To  Pay 
tbs  Price:  Silas  K-  Hocking.  Cloth  75 cents;  linen  M 
cents :  psiwr  85  cents. 


^  EVERYTHINQ  FOR  THE  CHURCH. 

MEMORIALS,  SUPPLIES, 


TsMeta,  Lsetuma,  Pulpits,  Pews.  Pants,  etc.  Chnrchly 
Designs,  standard  and  original.  TIssot’s  Stained 
Qlass  Windows  and  Paintings. 

Decorators  and  Pumlshers, 

Send  for  lllastrated 
Price  List,  Free. 

70  FIFTH  AVBNUB.  -  NBW  YORK  CITY 


Tie  Coi  Sods  li  BdcUot  Co. 


Presbytery  of  Nebraska  City  will  hold  an  ad¬ 
journed  meeting  at  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Lincoiu  on  Monday,  June  4tb,  at8o’clock  p.m. 

Thomas  L.  Sexton,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Chicago  will  hold  a  stated  meet¬ 
ing  at  the  Bwrd  of  Publication  Rooms,  Atlas  Block,  on 
Monday,  Jane  4, 10:30  a-m. 

J.  Frothinoham,  Stated  Clerk. 


KBSOSTS. 


Kuropean  Summer  Resort. 

Hotel  TYROL,  Innsbruck,  Tyrol,  Austria.  (Open 
all  the  year.)  1,000  feet  above  the  sea,  with  dry, 
bracing  climate.  Modern  conveniences.  Best  references. 
Illustrated  pamphlets,  descriptive,  respectively,  of  Inns¬ 
bruck,  and  of  the  driving  trip  from  Innsbruck  to  Ober- 
ammergau,  sent  gratis  on  application.  Carl  Landbee, 
Prop. 


PERSONAL. 

Rev.  L.  B.  PLUMER,  star  of  Hope  Mission,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.,  has  established  a  Clergyman’s  Travel 
Burean.  Trip  Tickets  at  Clerical  rates  may  be  secured 
through  this  bureau  to  most  of  the  principal  points 
West  and  South. 


WANTS. 


PRESBYTERIANS  ATTENTION  1  Wanted  the  aer- 
vicea  of  a  well-recommended  Presbyterian  in  each 
town  salary  guaranteed.  Address,  R.  S.  MIGHILL, 

70  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City- 


WANTED  every  salesman  and  agents  to  write  ns  and 
get  description  of  the  greatest  labor  saving  devise 
on  earth.  Merchants,  bankers  and  lathers  all  bny. 
National  Supply  &  Manufacturing  Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio- 


SHORT-HAND  Self-lna7mction  Book.  Best  published. 

Moran  Pitman.  (Price  $1.)  Loaned  to  yon  one 
month  if  yon  will  show  it  to  twelve  persons.  Complete 
course  by  mail  for  easy  home  work.  Trial  free.  Ameri¬ 
can  Home  University,  St.  Lonis. 


Apartment  to  rent— Fully  fnmished  for  sum¬ 
mer  months.  Within  sight  of  Washington  Square, 
New  York  City.  First  floor  apartment  of  eight  rooms, 
high  ceilings,  cool  rooms,  large  drawing  and  dining 
rooms,  one  large  double  bedroom,  one  mediam  and  two 
single  bedrooms,  kitchen,  maid’s  room  and  bath.  For 
particnlars  inqnire  Tbe  E4'sngell8t,  room  607,  156  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York. 


CHATSWORTH  inn,  Larchmont,  N.  Y.  A  refined 
Christian  home ;  good  table ;  large  rooms ;  twelve 
acres  Of  lawn  and  orchard ;  forty  minutes  from  Grand 
CentraL  Special  terms  for  June  and  September.  Ad¬ 
dress  :  Chatsworth  Inn,  Larchmont,  N.  Y. 


CREST  VIEW  SANATORIDJH, 

Greenwich,  Ct.  For  health,  rest  or  recreation ;  home 
comforts.  H.  M.  HITCHCOCK,  M.  D. 


4  RE  YOU  LOOKING  FOR  A  COZY  HOME  IN  THE 
ORANGES  ? — Eleven  room8,modern  improvementa, 
fine  neighborhood,  lOO-foot  lot,  three  minutes  to  trolley, 
five  minutes  to  Mountain  Station.  Built  by  owner  for  a 
home;  to  be  sold  to  settle  estate.  Price,  $8500.  Rev. 
EDWARD  BRYAN,  Exeentor,  No.  8  Lawn  Ridge, 
Orange,  N.  J. 


Regoit  des  Penslonnaires  depnla  Deux  Francs  jus- 
qn’k  Cinq  Francs  par  jonr.  la  cnambre  et  le  premier 
d5jenner  da  matin  et  k  Un  franc  cinqnante  les  antres 
repas  Prbsd’nne  Station  d’Omnibns  pour  allerdans 
tontes  les  directions  de  Paris  et  nne  TOte  de  Ligne 
d^posant  k  l’entr4e  de  I’Exposition  en  plus  des  Petits 
Bftteanx.  Recommand6e  par  Messieurs  Hollard,  Couve 
et  linnet  et  par  nn  SSnatenr  du  Gard.  MADAME 
COULOMB,  12  Rue  Thouln  {k  cdt6  da  PanUi6on),  Paris. 


OBITUARY. 

Aokley.— On  the  18th  Inst.  Mrs.  Julia  B.  Ackley, 
daughter  of  the  late  Rev.  Elihn  W.  Baldwin,  D.D.,  first 
pMtor  of  the  Seventh  Presbyterian  Church,  New  York 
CUy,  and  first  president  of  Wabash  (College,  Indiana. 

Funeral  services  at  her  late  residence,  no.  488  Lexing-  • 
ton  Ave.,  on  Wednesday  at  ten  o’lock.  Indianapolis  and 
Crawford sville,  Ind.,  papers  please  copy. 

BOCKLAMD  OHHBTBBY. 

PIERMO^jUN-THB-HUDSON.  Northern  New  J$t- 
sey  R.R.,  Chambers  and  IBd  St.  ^rrles. 
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OUR  INDIAN  FAMINE  FUND 

In  oonneotion  with  what  missionaries  are  doing  to  relieve  the  snfferings  of  the  famine  there  is  a  happy  feature  in  the  harmony  of  work 
which  exists  between  them  and  Government  officials  on  the  one  hand  and  the  Indian  public  on  the  other.  For  certain  departments  of  relief  at 
Relief  Camps  such  as  the  care  of  the  emaciated,  and  kitchens  for  children,  the  services  of  many  missionaries  are  being  utilized  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  On  the  other  hand,  the  cry  that  the  Indian  newspapers  raised  in  the  famine  three  years  ago,  “Save  the  children  from  the  mission¬ 
aries,”  is  heard  no  more,  but  instead  a  cordial  co-operation  of  sympathy  is  manifest.  The  Rev.  Robert  A.  Home  D.D.  of  Abmednagar  writes 
of  the  experiences  of  the  Marathi  Mission:  “Here  in  the  Ahmedna^r  district  the  European  and  Indian  officials  seem  largely  to  consider  our 
missionaries  the  natural  guardians  of  the  deserted  children  of  the  district  Almost  every  week  I  receive  communications  from  Msmlatadai* 
(native  sub-judges  ),  requesting  us  to  receive  such  children.  Our  policy  is  to  let  it  be  understood  that  at  the  close  of  the  famine  if  relatives 
wish  children  bach,  and  the  children  are  not  utterly  unwilling  to  go,  that  we  shall  let  such  children  go  to  their  relatives.  This  will  certainly 
diminish  the  number  of  those  who  will  permanently  remain  with  ns,  but  our  motives  would  be  misunderstood  and  our  action  would  be 
criticized.  Thus  far  we  have  wonderfully  had  the  oo  operation  and  sympathy  of  European  smd  Indian  offioiids,  and  the  Indian  pnblio. 

CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  THE  EVANOEUST’S  INDIAN  PAHINE  FUND 

Previously  acknowledged . $4,841.69  Brought  Forward . $4,380.69  Brought  Forward . $4,477.17 

Mrs.  Minot .  10.(« 

“A.M.  V." .  200  Blalrsvllle  College .  14.41  •‘MlssC.” .  6.00 

Anouymous .  3.00  E.  Syracuse  Ist .  4.25  “  A  Friend  ” .  1.00 

Andover  Church .  12.00  Graham .  9  82  Reader  of  Evangelist .  IS.OO 

Miss  C.  L.  T.  Burgess .  12.<i0  H  A.  Green .  1.00  Wm.  McPherson .  10.00 

••  E  C.  H.” .  5.00  Flemington  Church .  25.00  Reader  of  Evangelist .  200 

Union  College .  1.00  Ripley  C'urch .  2.00  North ville  Church .  14  00 

Mrs.  W.  McClelland .  2.00  Mrs.  E.  Bugland .  20.00  Heart  and  Hand  Society .  5  00 

Prospect  Hill  8.  S .  2.00  “C.  W.  B.” .  10.00  C.  C.  Bushnell .  100 


Forward . $4,380.69  Forward . $4,477.17  Total . $4,525.17 


“  LIGHT  18  SOWN  FOR  THE  RIGHTEOUS.” 

Louise  McCloy  Horn. 

I  sat  with  the  book  before  me  at  the  close  of  a  weary  day. 

And  at  random  turned  its  pages,  calming  my  heart  to 
pray; 

The  Psalmist’s  majestic  music  throbbed  through  my 
answering  soul 

As  the  muffled  notes  of  an  organ  through  echoing  spaces 
roll. 

And  suddenly,  as  the  sunlight  breaks  through  a  western 
pane 

Vlved  and  clear  at  even  after  a  day  of  rain. 

Flashed  on  my  soul  this  message  standing  alone,  apart, 

“  Light  is  sown  for  the  righteous,”  joy  for  the  upright  in 
heart. 

“  Light  is  sown  for  the  righteous,"  sown''as  we  sow  fair 
grain ; 

A  thousand-fold  is  the  harvest,  far  o’er  the  ripening 
plain. 

Light  is  sown  for  the  righteous,  and  joy  in  a  fruitful 

field; 

Ob  world  of  darkness  and  sorrow  can  ye  [conceive  the 
yield  ? 

”  Light  is  sown  for  the  righteous,”  Ah,  there  is  the  reap¬ 
er’s  part  I 

Lord  of  the  sower  and  reaper,  help  me  to  cleanse  my 
heart. 

Help  me  to  search  its  corners,  spurning  the  sheltered 
sin 

Making  it  pure  and  humble  that  the  Master  may  enter 
in. 

Come  to  our  hearts  and  aid  us  with  the  “sword  of  the 
Spirit  ”  strong. 

To  drive  from  his  throne  and  vanquish  selfishness,  king 
so  long. 

Open  the  doors  that  hatred,  envy  and  pride  may  go 

And  then  in  the  heart’s  fair  garden  shall  the  “  fruits  of 
the  Spirit”  grow. 

“  Light  is  sown  for  the  righteous,”  sown  for  a  harvest 
grand. 

After  the  night  of  darkness  waiteth  the  sunrise  land. 

Heart,  be  ye  pure  to  gain  it ;  labor  and  trust,  nor  fear. 

Life,  cleanse  thy  bouse  for  the  Master  and  know  that 
the  dawn  draws  near. 


All  Round  the  Horizon 

Last  week  has  been  a  most  eventful  one  for 
Englishmen.  On  Tuesday,  the  15th,  the  forces 
of  General  Bnller  in  Northern  Natal  occupied 
Dundee.  The  enemy  hurriedly  retreated  with 
all  their  guns  and  ammunition.  It  is  reported 
that  the  whole  of  the  Boer  foroes  are  concen¬ 
trating  on  the  Vaal,  where  a  battle  royal  is 
expected.  A  position  on  the  ridges  near 
Johannesburg  has  been  strongly  intrenched 
and  the  Burghers  believe  they  can  hold  it  for 
some  time.  If  that  position  is  stormed  the 


siege  of  Pretoria  must  follow.  The  advance 
of  the  British  is  deliberate  and  marked  by 
occasional  stops,  but  there  is  a  steady  deter¬ 
mined  movement  from  all  sides  which  is  grad¬ 
ually  crowding  the  Transvaal  foroes  within 
closer  limits.  _ 

The  English  foroes  in  South  Africa  may  be 
conceived  as  one  army  with  General  Bnller  and 
General  Hunter  leading  the  right  and  left 
wings  and  General  Roberts  the  centre.  We 
have  seen  how  General  Bnller  on  the  right  has 
practically  driven  the  Boers  from  Natal.  Bob 
has  followed  along  the  line  of  the  railroad  to 
Pretoria  and  is  now  near  the  northern  border 
line  of  Orange  Free  State. 

But  it  is  on  the  left  of  this  long  line  of  bat¬ 
tle  that  the  attention  of  the  British  Empire 
has  centred.  Early  in  May,  Lord  Roberts 
telegraphed  to  Ool.  Baden-Powell  at  Mafeking: 
“Hold  on  till  the  18th.”  On  May  16  a  large 
British  force  from  the  South  succeeded  in 
entering  that  exhausted  camp,  while  the  Boer 
commanders  sullenly  withdrew  to  the  East¬ 
ward.  It  was  the  eleventh  hour.  The  defense 
of  this  bare  outpost  by  its  handful  of  police 
has  been  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  war.  The 
investment  of  Mafeking  was  the  first  act  of 
the  Boers.  The  courage  of  the  leader  and  the 
unselfish  devotion  of  his  small  band  of  follow¬ 
ers  has  sufficed  not  only  to  withstand  for  so 
many  months  the  siege  of  an  unfortified  camp 
without  the  aid  of  many  of  the  mechanical 
appliances  of  modem  warfare ;  but  actually  to 
permit  the  capture  of  President  Erager’s 
grandson  and  a  large  part  of  his  commands 
only  a  few  days  before  the  relief  came.  Mafe¬ 
king’ s  siege  and  defence  belong  to  the  heroic 
age  and  London  has  a  right  to  its  tumultuous 
enthusiasm  and  its  hero  worship  of  Baden 
Powell.  _ 

Although  the  result  of  the  war  is  certain, 
the  end  may  be  a  long  time  off  still.  We  must 
not  forget  that  the  Boers  are  now  in  their  own 
country.  The  great  national  fortresses  which 
protect  its  border  land  will  go  far  to  neutral¬ 
ize  the  huge  British  superiority  in  numbers. 
It  is  noticeable  that  since  Lord  Roberts’s  ad¬ 
vance  began,  the  English  have  now  no  pitched 
battle  and  taken  but  few  prisoners.  It  has 
been  a  wonderful  game  of  manoeuvering  and 
ont-fianking  so  far.  And  now  the  frontier 


lines  are  reached  and  the  last  desperate  stands 
are  to  be  made.  Mountaineers  fighting  for 
liberty  in  their  home  land  are  terrible  and 
deadly  foes.  It  is  very  possible  that  the  next 
few  days  may  witness  a  British  reverse. 

The  last  hope  of  the  Transvaal  Republic 
seems  centred  on  the  result  of  the  mission  of 
the  Boer  peace  delegation  to  the  United  States. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  sympathy  of  the 
American  Republic  is  with  the  handful  of 
men  who  are  straggling  to  preserve  their 
political  freedom  in  South  Africa.  But  does 
that  sympathy  extend  to  active  interference? 
We  think  not.  There  is  a  large  body  if  not  a 
majority  of  Americans  which  is  honestly  con¬ 
vinced  that  British  civilization  will  in  the 
end  prove  more  beneficial  to  the  Transvaal 
than  its  independence  would.  And  the  admin¬ 
istration  at  Washington  is  evidently  determined 
not  to  interfere.  It  will  be  a  cruel  kindness 
for  the  President  to  meet  the  envoys  and  tell 
them  officially  what  has  been  said  unofficially 
but  with  authority  that  we  cannot  repeat  the 
overture  politely  made  and  politely  refused  by 
Great  Britain.  The  real  salvation  of  the  Boers 
is  in  the  new  peace  party  of  Pretoria  and  it  is 
the  duty  of  humanity  to  encourage  this. 

In  the  Far  Bast  matters  are  beginning  to 
look  threatening  once  more.  Russia  has  lately 
seized  the  fine  harbor  of  Masampo  on  the  coast 
of  Korea.  This  is  in  direct  contravention  of 
her  treaties  with  Japan  and  the  Japanese  are 
not  likely  to  treat  the  matter  lightly.  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  Russia  never  relinquishes  what 
she  has  once  laid  hands  on,  it  seems  that  Japan 
may  soon  find  other  use  for  her  new  navy  than 
reviews  and  demonstrations.  If  matters  should 
come  to  a  climax,  expert  opinion  seems  rather 
to  favor  the  Japanese  navy  in  preference  to 
the  Russian.  The  Japanese  army  also  is  larger 
than  the  force  which  Russia  has  available  for 
the  Far  Eastern  service. 

In  the  realm  of  domestic  affairs,  the  atmos¬ 
phere  is  much  clearer,  except  where  our 
boundaries  approach  that  breeding  place  of 
storms,  the  East  Within  the  United  States 
the  factors  which  promised  serious  disturbance 
have  been  growing  visibly  less,  barring  a  few 
strikes  to  relieve  monotony.  That  perplexing 
tangle  in  Kentucky  has  been  at  last  peaceably 
settled. 
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OUB  FAITH  BESTATED,  THE  DUTY  OF  THE 
CHCBCH. 

Douglas  P.  Putnam. 

It  is  rapidly  ceasing  to  be  a  question  of  ex 
pediency  and  becoming  the  imperative  duty  of 
the  Church  to  provide  herself  and  give  to  the 
world  an  entirely  new  statement  of  her  Faith. 
Under  onr  present  terms  of  subscription  I  have, 
personally,  no  trouble  whatever  with  our  Con¬ 
fession  as  it  is.  It  is  only  when  I  come  to  its 
use  with  others,  that  I  find  my  difficulty,  and 
if  a  Creed  is  not  for  use,  I  cannot  conceive  its 
right  to  be. 

Personally  I  believe  (con  amove)  that  God 
has  fore-ordained  whatsoever  comes  to  pass, 
and  so  I  fully  believe  that  the  failure  of  Re¬ 
vision  ten  years  ago  was  providential.  1 
regard  che  whole  revisional  effort,  made  during 
those  years,  as  a  purposeful  process  of  discip¬ 
line,  through  which  God  led  and  is  still  lead¬ 
ing  the  Church  to  a  harmonious  demand  and 
effort  for  a  complete  restatement  of  her  Faith. 

What  is  a  Creed  but  an  instrument  of  work, 
or  a  weapon  of  spiritual  warfare,  forged  out  of 
the  inexhaustible  mine  of  God’s  Word?  The 
ordinance  which  called  together  the  Westmin¬ 
ster  Assembly  of  Divines,  two  hundred  and 
fifty  years  ago,  declared  that  there  were  ‘  *  many 
things  in  the  liturgy,  dscipline  and  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  Church,  which  do  necessarily  re¬ 
quire  a  further  and  more  perfect  reformation.  ’  ’ 
(Can  not  the  same  thing  be  said  of  our  Church 
Standards  now?)  This  ordinance  further 
asserted  that  some  things  were  "a  great  im¬ 
pediment  to  reformation  and  growth  of  re¬ 
ligion.”  (Cannot  this  also  be  truly  asserted 
of  the  Confession  for  present  use?)  What  are 
these  statements  but  a  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  the  tools  with  which  they  were  at  work 
needed  repairing?  And  when  they  attempted 
such  repair  of  their  thirty-nine  "Articles  of 
Religion,”  after  working  over  fifteen  of  them, 
they  set  them  all  aside,  and  forged  out  of  the 
Word  of  God  entirely  new  implements  for  their 
spiritnal  warfare,  better  adapted  to  the  work 
immediately  before  them. 

That  the  Westminster  Assembly  did  not  re¬ 
gard  its  work  as  above  all  possibility  of  imper¬ 
fection,  is  sufficiently  attested  by  the  statement 
which  they  put  into  the  Confession  that  “All 
Synods  and  Councils  since  the  Apostles’  times 
may  err.  ’  ’ 

Is  it  not  clear  that  history  is  repeating  itself 
in  the  present  situation  as  to  Confessional  re¬ 
vision?  The  attempt  to  repair  the  old  tools 
ten  years  ago  has  failed,  just  as  the  similar 
attempt  failed  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago. 
And  manifestly  it  is  becoming  the  Church’s 
duty  to  provide  herself  with  the  very  best  im¬ 
plements  possible  for  her  aggressive  work. 

Those  who  were  present  at  Saratoga  in  the 
Assembly  of  1890,  will  not  soon  forget  the  in¬ 
imitable  speech  of  Dr.  Henry  J.  van  Dyke, 
then  the  recognized  leader  of  the  revision 
movement,  opposed  as  he  was  in  the  Assembly 
by  Dr.  Patton.  Dr.  van  Dyke’s  death  during 
the  sessions  of  the  very  next  Assembly,  almost 
on  the  anniversary  of  the  day  he  made  this 
speech,  was  one  of  those  insomtable  provi¬ 
dences  to  which  we  can  never  feel  reconciled. 
The  Assembly  bad  canvassed  the  answers  of 
the  Presbyteries  and  found  that  more  than 
two-thirds  of  the  home  Presbyteries  had  asked 
for  some  kind  of  confessional  change,  and  then 
npon  the  appointment  of  the  Revision  Commit¬ 
tee,  Dr.  van  Dyke  made  his  speech  about  the 
“Revision  train,”  which  he  said  we  had  that 
day  placed  upon  the  track  and  started  off 
across  the  country.  He  was  confident  that  the 
whole  Church  would  hail  its  triumphal 
progress,  though  he  admitted  that  there  were 
still  some  few  oppoeers,  as  at  Princeton,  N. 
J.,  and  Allegheny,  Pa.,  but  he  slyly  intimated 
that  by  the  time  the  Revision  train  reached 
those  stations.  Dr.  Patton  himself  would  be 


ready  and  waiting  to  get  on  board  at  Prince¬ 
ton,  and  at  Allegheny  all  the  Professors  would 
be  clamoring  to  come  aboard,  and  very  few 
other  stops  would  be  necessary  anywhere  across 
the  continent  I  The  Doctor  was  in  a  genial, 
eloquent  mood  that  day,  and  some  of  ns  have 
rot  forgotten  the  thrill  and  enthusiasm  of 
these  bis  last  words  to  the  Church. 

As  we  have  watched  events  since  then  we 
have  felt  disposed  to  think  that  after  taking 
the  Revision  train  as  prophesied,  npon  its  stop 
at  Princeton,  Dr.  Patton  has  served  only  as 
brakeman,  and  is  still  putting  on  the  brakes  by 
declaring  through  the  press  that  “agitation 
on  this  subject  is  entirely  unnecessary.” 

Thanks  to  a  kind  Providence,  the  Revision 
train  has  been  quietly  and  safely  side-tracked, 
though  at  one  time  it  looked  as  though  it  would 
be  violently  thrown  from  the  rails  in  a  wreck 
which  would  do  great  damage  to  the  Church. 
The  Briggs  trouble  was  the  obstruction  which 
threatened  danger,  alarmed  the  Church,  and 
caused  the  shunting  of  the  revision  cars  off  the 
main  line,  and  left  them  without  trainmen, 
attendants  or  passengers  to  mourn  their  fate, 
as  more  and  more  they  were  forgotten  in  their 
neglect  and  decay,  while  the  Church  smothered 
down  her  disappointment  and  gave  herself 
determinedly  to  her  supreme  purpose  of  work 
and  peace. 

All  this  seems  to  me  to  be  clearly  of  the 
divine  ordering,  no  matter  how  much  both 
friendly  and  unfriendly  human  bands  may  have 
served  the  divine  sovereignty  in  bringing 
about  the  results.  The  Revision  train  is  cer¬ 
tainly  on  the  side  track,  and  will  stay  there. 
The  New  Creed  movement  is  on,  and  the  Church 
will  not  be  satisfied  until  her  Faith  is  rewrit¬ 
ten.  This  Faith  is  surely  Calvinistic,  because 
that  which  we  mean  by  “Calvinistic”  is  Scrip¬ 
tural,  and  it  alone  is  truly  reasonable. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  present  is  not  a  pro¬ 
pitious  time  for  Creed  making,  that  there  is 
too  much  controversy  in  the  Church  and  too 
much  of  personality  would  enter  into  the 
work.  But  who  does  not  know  that  it  is  in 
the  midst  of  controversy,  when  men’s  minds 
are  at  white  heat,  that  convictions,  political, 
social  and  religious  are  formed  and  the  best 
opinions  are  shaped?  The  truths  of  Scripture, 
like  the  metals  in  nature,  need  the  fiery  blast 
and  the  furnace  heat  to  fuse  and  temper  them, 
and  oast  them  into  the  best  forms  for  use. 
The  only  question  is  as  to  whether  the  contro¬ 
versial  heats  in  the  Church  are  yet  sufficiently 
intense  to  fuse  and  recast  the  truth. 

As  for  personalities,  take  a  single  illustra¬ 
tion  and  we  will  conclude  that  the  human 
nature  which  sat  in  the  Westminster  Assembly 
was  just  about  of  the  same  kind  as  that  which 
will  meet  in  St.  Louis  this  month.  Writing 
of  Dr.  Twisse,  the  Prolocutor  (Moderator)  of 
the  Westminster  Assembly,  Dr.  Robert  Baillie, 
one  of  the  most  prominent  of  the  Scottish 
Divines  in  the  Assembly,  uses  this  language: 
“The  prolocutor,  at  the  beginning  and  end, 
has  a  short  prayer.  The  man  (Dr.  Twisse)  as 
the  world  knows  is  very  learned  in  the  ques¬ 
tions  he  has  studied ;  and  very  good '  and  be¬ 
loved  of  all,  and  highly  esteemed ;  but  merely 
bookish  and  not  much,  as  it  seems,  acquaint 
with  conceived  prayer;  among  the  nnfittest  of 
all  the  company  for  any  action;  so,  after 
prayer,  he  sits  mute.  It  was  the  canny  con¬ 
trivance  of  those  who  guide  most  matters  for 
their  own  interest,  to  plant  such  a  man  of  pur¬ 
pose  i  the  chair.  The  one  assessor,  onr  good 
friend  Dr.  Burgess,  a  very  active  and  sharp 
man,  supplies  so  far  as  is  decent,  the  prolocu¬ 
tor’s  place.”  “So  far  as  is  decent'”  and  is  this 
the  only  limit  which  the  “sharp”  and 
“canny”  men  of  Westminster  put  upon  them¬ 
selves  in  manipulating  their  “nnfittest,” 
“mute”  Moderator  “for  their  own  interest?” 
Perish  the  thought  that  so  wide  a  range  is 


given  to  such  things  in  these  days  I  Some 
imagine  that  in  the  golden  age  of  the  West¬ 
minster  Assembly  such  things  were  unknown. 
But  they  who  suppose  that  the  Ohurch  of  the 
past  or  of  the  future  has  been  or  will  be  en¬ 
tirely  free  from  such  infirmities,  are  expecting 
better  men  than  are  made  of  dust. 

There  is  no  need  of  haste,  but  the  New 
Greed  movement  is  on  I 
Princeton,  N.  J.  May  8, 1800. 


WHERE  LIES  THE  ERRORl 
A.  W.  Fismer  Ph.  D. 

We  hear  much  about  “dangerous  errors” 
which  tend  to  unsettle  the  faith.  Let  ns  see 
where  the  danger  lies,  as  it  confronts  ns  in  onr 
practical  work  of  occupying  the  kingdom.  It 
lies  in  placing  God  in  a  false  position,  in 
magnifying  his  love  of  sovereignty  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  sovereignty  of  his  love.  It  lies  in 
putting  the  Bible  in  a  false  position,  in  hold¬ 
ing  up  an  iron-clad  dogma  of  an  nudnly  em¬ 
phasized  part  of  God’s  Word  against  the  funda¬ 
mental  truth  of  the  whole.  It  lies  in  putting 
the  Ohurch  in  a  ridiculous  and  embarrassing 
position,  in  compelling  a  majority  of  its  mem¬ 
bers  and  ministers  from  year  to  year  to  keep 
on  apologizing  to  their  own  consciences,  and 
the  Christian  world  at  large,  that  while  the 
Oonfession  of  Faith  npon  which  onr  Ohurch 
stands,  contains  certain  absolete  doctrines, 
which  no  one  really  believes,  the  Ohurch  has 
neither  the  courage  nor  the  faith  of  the  saints, 
either  to  expunge  these  archaic  phrases  or  to 
construct  upon  the  basis  of  the  old  a  new 
symbol  of  faith  which  would  all  the  more 
honor  Christ,  and  infinitely  less  harm  the 
Church. 

The  error  lies  in  putting  the  honest  Bible 
student  in  a  false  position,  by  subjecting  bis 
conscience  to  the  external  authority  of  the 
Church,  and  condemning  his  intellect  as  a 
“ravenous  wild  beast  that  has  to  be  driven 
back  by  the  iron  bar  of  authority,  lest  it 
should,  as  it  were,  devour  and  dissolve  all 
things  human  and  divine  with  its  insatiable 
appetite.  *  ’ 

These  are  some  of  the  “dangerous  errors” 
that  unsettle  the  faith. 

And  so  long  as  onr  Church  judicatories  per¬ 
sist  in  antagonizing  and  condemning  the  most 
enlightened,  devout  and  believing  Biblical 
scholarship  of  the  day,  in  putting  a  ban  on  all 
inquiry  which  wiU  not  bow  to  rigid  literalism, 
there  will  be  needless  barriers  to  faith  which 
serve  no  other  end  except  being  a  menace  to 
the  unity  and  peace  of  the  Church,  and  an 
arrest  of  her  healthy  growth  and  maturer  de¬ 
velopment. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  most  excellent  serv¬ 
ice  that  authorities  of  religion,  universities  and 
teachers,  can  render  to  the  coming  of  God’s 
kingdom,  is  not  to  restrain  or  blindfold  the 
spirit  of  honest  inquiry,  but  to  clear  aside 
every  obstruction  “to  open  wide  the  path,  to 
chase  away  the  phantoms”  that  stand  in  the 
road  leading  to  truth.  Let  us  remember  the 
weighty  warning  left  us  by  Robert  Hall: 
“Whatever  retards  the  spirit  of  inquiry  is  fa¬ 
vorable  to  error;  whatever  promotes  it  is 
favorable  to  truth.  ’  ’ 


The  Tnskegee  Normal  and  Industrial  Institute 
will  hold  its  nineteenth  anniversary  at  Tnske¬ 
gee,  Ala.,  May  27  to  81.  The  Rev.  H.  H. 
Proctor,  pastor  of  the  First  Congregational 
Church  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  will  preach  the  An¬ 
nual  Commencement  Sermon,  Sunday,  May  27. 
Dr.  I.  B.  Scott,  Editor,  the  Southwestern 
Christian  Advocate  will  deliver  the  Annual 
Commencement  Address,  May  81.  The  progress 
of  this  institution  is  ouo  uf  toe  most  encourag¬ 
ing  signs  in  the  South  and  has  national  im¬ 
portance. 
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“CHIPS  FROM  THE  STUDY-TABLE.” 

John  Inglesant. 

The  seasons  of  the  year  succeed  each  other 
by  what  seems  a  transition  and  a  struggle. 
The  first  bright  day,  we  imagined  the  spring 
was  here  and  through  our  imprudence  we 
learned,  much  to  our  sorrow,  that  the  winter 
was  still  lingering  in  her  lap.  To  be  wise  in 
observing  how  the  seasons  change  and  to  gov¬ 
ern  ourselves  accordingly,  is  one  of  the  leading 
secrets  of  health.  And  it  is  precisely  so  with 
the  changes  which  both  life  and  faith  invaria¬ 
bly  undergo.  Dispositions  have  become  soured 
and  repellent  simply  because  of  their  non¬ 
adjustment  to  that  new  and  strange  environ¬ 
ment  which  the  process  of  the  years  has 
normally  developed.  And  many  a  useful 
Christian  life  has  been  necesarily  side  tracked 
because  it  refused  to  recognize  as  allowable 
and  advisable  the  new  forms  which  faith  is 
assuming  and  the  new  ways  in  which  Chris¬ 
tianity  is  being  providentially  administered. 

House- cleaning  time  brings  vexation  of  spirit, 
especially  to  the  masculine  members  of  the 
family.  The  general  overturning  of  things  is 
not  only  inconvenient,  but  it  is  more  or  less 
of  a  pensive  and  melancholy  performance, 
bringing  afresh  to  our  attention  things  that 
have  been  laid  aside  and  temporarily  forgotten. 
Either  through  gentle  persuasiveness  or  a  gen¬ 
erous  permit  issued  to  the  men  to  absent  them¬ 
selves  because  of  urgent  business  engagements, 
the  transformation  is  wrought  by  feminine 
agency  and  at  last  the  house  is  once  more  in¬ 
habitable. 

All  this  throws  light  upon  the  reluctance 
which  the  Church  shows  to  renovate  itself 
dootrinally.  Upstairs  we  have  a  veritable 
lumber  room,  with  its  archaic  Creed-state¬ 
ments,  formulated  in  days  when  religion  was 
largely  synonymous  with  controversy  and  was 
unsofened  by  missions  or  Sunday-schools  or 
prayer- meetings.  Masculine  conclaves,  dank 
from  cloiser  and  study,  are  responsible  for 
this  cluttering  up  of  the  Church  with  obsoles¬ 
cent  dogmas.  But  the  present  age  is  so  per¬ 
vaded  by  the  ameliorating  influence  of  the 
womanly  touch,  that  the  renovation  is  sure  to 
come.  And  when  a  quietus  has  been  finally 
put  upon  the  quarrelsome  members  of  the  de¬ 
nominational  household,  a  gentle  voice  will  be 
heard  saying,  ‘  ‘  Let  ns  build  a  new  home,  much 
more  cozy  and  convenient  them  the  old,  in 
which  there  shall  be  no  waste  room  and  the 
entire  construction  of  which  shall  be  modern  I  ’  * 


The  chief  difiScnlty  in  the  meantime  afiPects 
our  boarders  and  visitors  and  outside  friends. 
They  overhear  discussions  and  disputes.  Much 
to  our  regret  our  family  skeleton  is  from  time 
to  time  exposed  to  view.  In  fact,  the  domes¬ 
tic  upheaval  attains  such  proportions  that 
occasionally  one  of  the  members  of  the  family 
is  driven  out  of  the  house  and  is  obliged  to 
quarter  himself  with  one  of  our  neighbors. 
Our  friends  and  acquaintances  resent  this. 
Some  of  tnem  leave  the  house,  others  with¬ 
draw  entirely  from  the  neighborhood  and  very 
many  declare  that  they  will  have  nothing  to 
do  with  churches  until  we  can  get  tolerance 
fully  established. 

We  have  some  wise  and  staunch  friends, 
however,  and  we  count  them  the  best  on  our 
list.  They  weather  through  the  squall  splen¬ 
didly  and  continue  unruffled.  They  hold  them¬ 
selves  quite  aloof  from  the  turmoil,  it  is  true, 
but  they  quietly  keep  up  their  assistance  in  the 
work.  And  they  tell  ns  that  they  have  found 
from  experience  that  the  sweetest  and  most 
Ohrist-like  characters  emerge  from  the  discip¬ 
line  of  all  this  exasperation.  But  having 
gained  the  divine  vision,  they  see  no  perverse¬ 
ness  in  Israel :  their  sight  is  so  illuminated 


that  they  discover  that  the  Lord  his  God  is 
with  him  and  their  hearing  has  become  so 
acute  that  they  discern  the  shout  of  a  king 
among  them. 

But  best  of  all  an  assimilating  process  is 
steadily  going  forward.  Those  who  have  all 
along  stoutly  opposed  the  “redding  up”  of 
the  house  as  inadvisable,  have  nevertheless 
spruced  themselves  up  and  are  so  well  satisfied 
with  their  new  garments  that  they  are  making 
little  or  no  requisition  on  the  trunks  in  our 
storeroom.  So  far  as  the  outward  appearance 
of  the  family  is  concerned,  as  seen  whether 
from  pulpit  or  pew,  there  has  been  a  thorough 
renovation  already.  Those  of  our  household 
who  encountered  so  much  advance  trouble  and 
censure  in  advocating  the  new  order,  feel  a 
little  sore  over  the  situation,  it  is  true ;  for 
their  opponents  are  gradually  clothing  them¬ 
selves  individually  with  that  identical  apparel 
which  they  insisted  would  never  do  as  a  uni¬ 
form  for  us  all.  But  we  comfort  our  progressive 
friends  with  the  reminder  that  truth  must 
always  move  forward  through  the  agency  of 
vicarious  service  and  in  spite  of  delays  and 
storms  and  mischances  the  springtime  inevita¬ 
bly  comes. 

It  is  a  positive  encouragement  to  know  that 
so  much  robust  church  life  and  work  goes 
forward  independently  of  the  hierarchy.  Eccle¬ 
siastically,  we  are  much  of  the  time  facing  the 
seventeenth  century,  but  actually,  the  twen¬ 
tieth.  The  agitation  over  Greed-subscription 
and  alleged  heresies  is  all  too  easily  aroused 
in  our  church  courts,  but  tbe  practical  relig¬ 
ious  life  of  the  denomination  is  no  more 
affected  than  is  patriotism  by  bitter  partisan 
politics.  The  professional  ecclesiastic  is  con¬ 
stantly  bewailing  the  fact  that  the  church  in 
its  offleial  capacity  plays  only  a  nominal  part 
whether  in  the  choice  of  pastors,  the  expan¬ 
sion  of  practical  beliefs  and  forms  of  worship 
or  the  regulation  of  hymnody;  and  virtually 
in  its  deliverances  simply  registers  a  progress 
which  has  been  already  unofficially  attained: 
but  this  nevertheless  is  a  positive  symptom  of 
unfailing  religious  vigor. 


UNION  THEOLOGICAL  SI  MINARY. 

The  sixty-fourth  anniversary  of  Union  The¬ 
ological  Seminary,  which  occurred  a  week  ago, 
was  an  eminently  successful  celebration.  The 
exercises  began  on  Sunday  afternoon  with  a 
very  tender  and  impressive  communion  service 
at  which  President  Hall  and  Professors  Hast¬ 
ings  and  Vincent  officiated.  The  attendance 
of  students  and  their  friends  was  large,  and 
the  words  of  counsel  and  farewell  were  hearty 
and  heartfelt. 

On  Monday  evening  the  large  banquet  hall 
of  the  Hotel  Manhattan  was  unable  to  contain 
all  who  desired  to  sit  down  at  the  dinner  given 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Alumni  Club  of  New 
York.  Some  had  to  seek  places  in  an  adjoininfi^ 
room.  It  was  an  enthusiastic  occasion,  and 
the  feelings  of  those  present  found  expression 
in  their  greetings  of  classmates  and  friends,  as 
well  as  in  applause  for  the  sentiments  which 
found  expression  in  the  addresses  of  the  guests 
of  the  evening.  The  younger  men  were  largely 
in  evidence,  but  the  signs  of  approval  and  of 
joy  were  not  theirs  alone.  The  grey  heads  and 
bald  pates  which  dotted  the  assembly,  gave  the 
same  signal  approbation  as  did  the  men  of 
fewer  years.  Three  speakers  were  gracefully 
introduced  by  Dr.  Thomas  O.  Hall,  President 
of  the  Alumni  Olnb,  and  each  in  a  different 
way  appealed  to  his  audience.  Comparisons 
are  odious,  and  a  detailed  report  is  out  of 
the  question,  but  each  in  his  own  fashion 
called  forth  applause  to  the  echo.  Dr.'  Samuel 
M.  Hamilton  of  Englewood  won  his  way  by 
the  foroe  of  his  personality 'and  the'oogency 


of  his  reasons ;  Dr.  James  M.  Ludlow  amused 
while  he  instructed  with  his  wit  and  humor; 
and  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott’s  words  flashed  like 
the  Damascus  blade  which  they  resembled  by 
reason  of  their  keenness  and  brilliancy.  All 
too  soon  the  dinner  ended  and  the  Alumni 
dispersed. 

Tuesday  was  a  long  and  busy  day.  Promptly 
at  10. 30  the  Alumni  were  called  to  order  in  the 
Adams  Chapel,  and  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Association  began.  Dr.  Frank  Russell  class 
of  1867,  was  chosen  President,  and  Dr.  Charles 
R.  Gillett,  1880,  General  Secretary  for  the 
coming  year.  The  necrological  report  of  the 
year  contained  twenty- six  names,  some  of  them 
illustrious.  Remarks  were  made  in  remem¬ 
brance  of  them  by  classmates  and  friends 
Great  interest  attached  to  the  roll  call,  and 
the  oldest  living  alumnus.  Prof.  Joseph  A. 
Saxton  of  1839,  caused  much  amusement  by 
attributing  his  survival  to  this  sixty-first  anni¬ 
versary  of  his  graduation,  to  the  practice  and 
use  of  homoeopathy!  Applause  greeted  the 
older  Alumni  and  the  Professors  of  the  Sem¬ 
inary  as  they  rose  in  answer  to  their  classes. 
Dr.  Hastings  made  some  graceful  remarks,  re¬ 
ferring  to  his  tenure  of  offlee  and  to  his  suc¬ 
cessor  in  the  Presidency.  Dr.  Briggs  and  Dr. 
Frazer  rose  together  and  shared  in  a  hand- 
clapped  welcome.  President  Gnthbert  Hall 
was  celebrating  his  quarter  century.  But  the 
most  prolonged  applause  was  that  which  fell 
to  the  share  of  Dr.  MoGiffert,  indicating  the 
esteem  and  affection  in  which  he  is  held  by 
his  students  and  the  Alumni  who  know  him. 

The  address  of  the  day  was  made  by  Dr. 
Newell  Dwight  Hillisof  Plymouth  Church,  on 
The  Difflculties  of  Modem  Preaching  and  the 
New  Problems  of  tbe  Church  in  American 
Society.  It  wa.s  instinct  with  life  and  feeling. 
Its  marshalling  of  words  and  paragraphs  was 
like  the  gathering  of  an  army  by  companies 
and  regiments.  The  onward  rush  of  his  elo¬ 
quence  was  as  the  charge  of  an  army  with 
banners,  and  the  hearers  regretted  only  the 
coming  of  the  end.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
address  may  be  published  in  full  and  its  lessons 
studied  and  pondered. 

Tbe  Directors  provided  a  luncheon  in  the 
library,  and  at  its  close  speeches  were  made 
by  Mr.  John  Crosby  Brown,  President  of  tbe 
Directors,  and  by  Mr.  D.  Willis  James  and 
Dr.  D.  R.  Frazer  also  representing  the  hosts. 
Several  Alumni  responded  pleasantly  and  the 
social  features  of  the  occasion  were  highly  sat¬ 
isfactory. 

In  the  evening  the  graduating  exercises  were 
held.  Thirty-six  young  men  took  their  leave; 
nineteen  receiving  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Divinity  in  token  of  extra  work  and  high 
grade.  In  spite  of  a  severe  storm  a  large  audi¬ 
ence  assembled.  Speeches  were  made  by  four 
members  of  the  graduating  class,  and  diplomas 
were  presented  to  tbe  young  men  in  token  of 
tbe  work  which  they  had  done.  The  degree  in 
Divinity  was  conferred,  “summa  cum  lande’’ 
upon  no  less  than  six  candidates,  indicating 
that  this  number  had  graduated  with  grades 
which  averaged  above  95  per  cent.  Th»higheet 
was  also  the  Fellow  of  tbe  class,  Carl  M.  Gates, 
a  graduate  of  Amherst  College.  Tbe  exercises 
were  closed  with  tbe  benediction,  and  a  new 
class  went  forth  to  the  battle  of  life  and  to 
war  against  sin  and  evil. 

Almost  without  exception  the  members  of 
the  class  are  settled  or  have  determined  to 
pursue  graduate  studies.  The  prospect  for  this 
latter  department  next  year  is  excellent,  and 
soon  a  large  degree  of  special  attention  will 
have  to  be  paid  to  it. 

Alumni  of  the  past  quarter  of  a  century  will 
regret  to  hear  that  the  preliminary  steps  have 
been  taken  which  will  deprive  the  Seminary 
by  resignation  of  tbe  servioes  of  its  honored 
Treasurer,  Mr.  Ezra  M.  Kingsley,  nobile  nommn 
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THE  GENERAL  A;^SEMBLT. 

The  Gtoneral  Assembly  met  in  St.  Louis 
is  representative  of  the  Presbyterian  Ohnroh 
in  the  United  States.  It  stands  for  the  great 
nation  in  its  wide  extent.  It  is  not  sectional, 
nor  fractional,  nor  partisan,  nor  aristocratic. 
From  Boston  to  San  Francisco,  from  Alaska 
to  Florida,  from  the  great  cities,  from  the 
large  towns,  from  the  villages,  from  the  farm¬ 
ing  districts,  from  all  in  dne  proportions  come 
ministers,  lawyers,  merchants,  men  of  affairs, 
farmers,  artisans.  Here  one  feels  the  great 
streams  of  tendency  which  combine  to  form 
the  vast  volume  of  national  power  and  life. 

It  is  not  partisan,  for  all  parties  and  all 
forces  are  represented  here.  Men  who  differ 
widely  on  certain  snbjects  combine  on  others, 
BO  that  no  factions  can  command,  no  machin¬ 
ery  can  control  and  no  master  of  assemblies 
can  direct.  It  is  an  assembly  of  men  aoons- 
tomed  to  think  for  themselves  and  to  determine 
for  themselves  their  own  conrse  of  action. 

It  is  not  composed  of  scholars,  nor  of  exjierts, 
nor  of  leaders.  It  has  its  own  proportion  of 
exceptional  men,  bnt  only  in  the  degree  in 
which  snch  men  are  found  in  the  wide  Ohnroh 
itself.  The  Oommissioners  are  not  chosen 
because  of  their  leadership,  or  scholarship,  or 
local  importance,  bnt  as  in  their  order  it  be¬ 
comes  the  turn  of  each  to  discharge  this  duty 
to  the  Ohnroh. 

The  Assembly  is  often  exalted,  as  if  its 
members  were  peculiarly  fitted  to  guide  and 
determine  the  affairs  of  the  denomination.  Its 
deliverances  are  described,  sometimes,  as  if 
they  expressed  the  final  judgment  of  the  high¬ 
est  wisdom,  bnt  single  Presbyteries  could  be 
named  which  may  contain  more  men  of  large 
reputation  and  of  special  ability.  Its  decisions 
are  final,  not  as  reached  by  the  select  few,  bnt 
as  manifesting  the  average  opinion  and  the 
judgment  of  the  Ohnrch  in  its  common  intelli¬ 
gence  and  purpose. 

The  Assembly  is  often  unjustly  condemned. 
We  are  not  to  look  to  it  for  the  results  of  high 
scholarship  nor  of  the  most  clear  sighted  wis¬ 
dom.  No  donbt^t  will  always  be  open  to  criti¬ 
cism  and  to  the  select  few  it  will  seem  wanting 
in  progress,  in  insight,  in  keen  apprehension 
of  the  situation.  Like  Oongress,  it  is  not  an 
aristocracy  of  position,  or  of  scholarship,  or  of 
leadership,  bnt  it  is  the  true  representative  of 
its  great  constituency.  Here  are  conservatives 
and  liberals,  scholars  and  men  of  business,  men 
of  the  past,  and  men  who  feel  the  impulses  of 
the  future.  For  praise  and  for  blame  it  must 
be  judged  for  that  which  it  is,  and  not  by  some 
ideal  desirable  bnt  not  attained. 

It  is  sincere,  earnest,  determined,  deeply 
desirous  of  the  best  interests  of  the  cause  it 
represents.  There  is  no  bitterness,  no  strife, 
no  jealousies.  If  it  seem  at  times  hasty,  im¬ 
pulsive,  unduly  ready  to  respond  to  watch  cries 
which  have  lost  their  meaning,  this,  too,  be¬ 
longs  to  its  constituency  which  is  impatient 
of  prolonged  investigation  and  is  loyal  to  the 
traditions  of  the  fathers. 

Should  we  judge  the  Ohnroh  by  this  Assem¬ 
bly,  it  would  appear  firmly  attached  to  the 
great  oentral  truths  of  our  religion,  profoundly 
moved  by  the  spirit  of  missions,  and  ready  to 
turn  from  strife  to  a  new  era  of  peace  and 
woik.  If  we  may  not  look  to  it  for  true  lead¬ 


ership  we  may  trust  it  for  loyalty  to  the  truth 
as  it  now  is,  for  earnest  purpose  to  conserve 
the  best  interests  of  the  Ohnroh  and  the  cause 
of  its  Master. 

Dr.  Dickey  was  elected  moderator  by  an  em¬ 
phatic  majority  as  the  choice  of  moderate  men. 
In  the  nominating  speeches  the  issue  was  clearly 
stated.  Dr.  McKibbon  was  described  as  a  man 
of  old-fashioned  orthodoxy,  indeed  as  of  the 
“Old  School.”  For  the  first  time  in  many 
years  that  war-cry  of  the'past  was  uttered. 
He  was  identified  with  a  party,  and  the  views 
of  that  party  were  set  forth  as  the  essential 
teaching  of  our  religion.  He  was  seconded 
because  of  his  exceptional  ability  as  a  fighter — 
a  man  whose  opponents  would  kiss  the  hand 
which  smote  them  or  who  carried  out  as  dead 
men  would  tell  no  tales  thereafter.  The 
Assembly  did  not  take  to  the  description,  and 
by  an  unusual  majority  declared  its  preference 
for  a  candidate  described  in  terms  equally 
frank,  bnt  of  quite  opposite  meaning.  The 
result  is  prophetic  of  an  era  of  better  feeling, 
of  renewed  mutual  confidence  and  trust. 

As  to  the  composition  of  Oommittees,  the 
Moderator  it  was  understood  would  act  as 
Moderator  of  the  Assembly  and  not  of  a  party. 
In  the  selection  of  these  Oommittees  he  ful¬ 
filled  his  promise.  He  called  to  his  aid  the 
leaders  of  the  Assembly,  men  of  all  views  and 
parties.  Without  intrigue  or  strife  or  under¬ 
handed  purpose,  in  fairness  to  all,  the  chair¬ 
men  were  selected  and  the  Oommittees  formed. 
No  dissatisfaction  or  dissent  is  heard,  for  the 
Assembly  is  more  than  content  with  the  result ; 
so  content  in  fact  that  much  of  the  interest 
felt  in  new  methods  for  the  selection  of  Oom¬ 
mittees  has  disappeared. 

It  is  still  too  early  to  prophecy  as  to  action 
when  the  great  questions  to  be  presented  shall 
be  discussed.  One  thing,  however,  is  clear, 
whatever  apprehension  may  have  existed  as  to 
partisan  suppression  of  discussion  is  now  gone, 
and  men  are  confident  that  nothing  will  be 
decided  until  all  interested  have  been  fairly 
heard. 

TESTED  BY  ITS  FRUITS. 

Following  the  word  spoken  last  week  which 
was  somewhat  the  suggestion  of  an  address 
made  by  Dr.  George  William  Knox  at  Cleve¬ 
land  some  time  ago,  it  may  be  of  some  interest 
to  our  readers  to  learn  in  more  detail  of  the 
work  done  by  the  Alumni  of  Union  Theologi¬ 
cal  Seminary  in  the  Foreign  Mission  fields  of 
the  world.  The  third  edition  of  the  Alumni 
catalogue  of  this  institution  appeared  at  the 
close  of  about  sixty  years  of  activity,  and  it 
made  a  phenomenal  showing  of  missionary 
zeaL  No  leas  than  about  eight  and  a  half  per 
cent,  of  all  who  received  ordination  devoted 
themselves  to  this  work  under  the  direction  of 
the  various  denominational  Boards  of  Foreign 
Missions  I 

Remarkable  as  is  this  percentage,  the  sense 
of  surprise  and  obligation  is  deepened  when 
one  looks  over  the  list  of  names  of  mission¬ 
aries,  the  countries  represented  and  the  denom¬ 
inations  served.  It  would  be  difScult  to  find 
any  field  which  is  not  represented  on  this  roll 
of  honor,  and  some  of  them  were  cultivated 
by  a  goodly  array  with  well  known  names. 
The  roll  begins  with  the  second  class  which 
was  graduated  and  continues  without  a  break 
for  the  past  fifty-five  years.  The  service  of 
some  was  brief,  being  terminated  by  the  grim 
messenger  of  death  or  one  of  his  advance 
agents,  broken  health,  bnt  in  the  great  major¬ 
ity  of  cases  the  term  was  long  and  the  service 
untiring. 

When  we  look  at  the  various  fields  we  find 
as  the  accredited  ambassadors  of  Jesus  Obrist 
to  the  'people  of  India  such  men  as  Henry 
Martyn  Soudder,  George  Bowen,  William  Wood, 
John  Welsh  Dulles,  William  Pratt  Barker, 


Charles  Harding,  Edward  W.  Chester  M.D., 
Robert  Hoskins,  James  Edward  Tracy,  Justin 
E.  Abbott,  whose  terms  of  service  have  aggre¬ 
gated  267  years.  In  Ceylon  are  the  names, 
among  others,  of  William  Ware  Howland, 
Enrotas  P.  Hastings,  James  Quick,  whose 
service  covered  103  years  in  all.  China  has  a 
large  number  of  representatives:  Simeon  Fos¬ 
ter  Wordin,  Lyman  D.  Chapin,  Chauncey 
Goodrich,  Arthur  H  Smith,  Charles  Leaman, 
Joseph  C.  Thomson  M.  D.,  Junius  H.  Judson, 
Albert  A.  Fnltou,  Wellington  White,  Robert 
E.  Abbey,  John  N.  Hayes,  Frank  Y.  Mills, 
Gilbert  Reid,  and  others  in  more  recent  years. 
Japan  divided  with  China  the  time  of  Samuel 

R.  Brown,  the  earliest  missionary  alumnus, 
forty-one  years  being  the  term  of  his  service. 
Edward  T.  Doane,  John  T.  Gnlick  and  his  son 
Sidney,  Thomas  T.  Alexander,  Thomas  C. 
Winn,  Doremus  Soudder  may  also  be  mentioned 
as  laborers  in  Japan.  To  the  islands  of  the 
sea  went  such  men  as  Eliphalet  Whittlesey, 
Cyrus  T.  Mills,  Townsend  E.  Taylor,  Eli 
Corwin,  Charles  MoEwen  Hyde,  Thomas  G. 
Thurston  and  William  C.  Merritt,  who  helped 
in  the  formative  period  of  Hawaii ;  and  Ed¬ 
ward  T.  Doane  who  spent  over  twenty  years  in 
Micronesia,  and  Edmund  M.  Pease,  whose 
labor  was  that  of  physician  and  teacher  as 
well  as  missionary  in  the  wastes  of  the  Pacific. 

Western  Asia  has  a  long  and  noble  roll: 
Joseph  G.  Cochran,  George  W.  Coan,  Samuel 
A.  Rhea,  Samuel  L.  Ward,  James  W.  Hawkes, 
James  E.  Rogers,  are  credited  to  Persia; 
Joshua  E.  Ford,  Cliver  Crane,  Homer  B.  Mor¬ 
gan,  Andrew  T.  Pratt,  Henry  H.  Jessup, 
Samuel  Jessup,  George  E.  Post  M  D. ,  Theodore 

S.  Pond,  Csoar  J.  Hardin,  Fdwin  R.  Lewis, 
Frank  A.  Wood,  George  A.  Ford,  Charles  W. 
Calhoun  M.D.,  to  Syria;  Edward  M.  Dodd, 
Justin  W.  Parsons,  George  W.  Dnnmore, 
Dwight  W.  Marsh,  Tillman  C.  Trowbridge. 
Joseph  E.  Green,  Alvin  B.  Goodale,  Alphen.s 
N.  Andrus,  William  H.  Belden,  Lewis  Bond, 
William  E.  Locke,  Charles  C.  Tracy,  John  H. 
House,  Marcellns  Bowen,  William  N.  Cham¬ 
bers,  Robert  Thomson,  Charles  A.  S.  Dwight, 
James  W.  Seelye  and  others  to  Turkey.  Africa 
has  been  the  scene  of  labor  of  Samuel  D. 
Marsh,  Andrew  Abraham,  Jacob  Best,  E.  J. 
Pierce,  S.  B.  Stone,  Walter  H.  Clark,  Henry 
M.  Bridgman,  A.  W.  Marling,  Herman  L. 
Jacot,  David  M.  Reoch,  and  South  America 
has  felt  the  benefit  of  the  lives  and  labors  of 
such  as  Yarnnm  D.  Collins,  George  W.  Cham¬ 
berlin  and  William  M.  Brown  in  Brazil;  Frank 
Thompson  and  John  M.  Allis  in  Chili;  James 
M.  Thompson  in  Pern,  and  Joseph  M.  Greene, 
Hiram  P.  Hamilton  and  other  younger  men  in 
Mexico. 

The  institution  which  has  sent  out  to  the 
foreign  field  more  than  one  in  every  twelve  of 
its  ordained  Alumni,  and  which  remains  true 
to  such  a  percentage  to  the  present  time,  is  not 
to  be  counted  as  recreant  to  its  trust  till  those 
words  of  the  Master  fail,  “By  their  fruits  ye 
shall  know  them.  ” 


THE  RETIRING  MODERATOR’S  SERMON. 

With  so  much  that  is  excellent  it  may  seem 
ungracious  to  notice  one  or  two  defects,  faults 
we  might  correctly  call  them.  The  sermon  is 
eloquent,  with  here  and  there  passages  of  re¬ 
markable  beauty  and  force;  Dr.  Sample  has  a 
gift  of  language,  and  what  in  some  might  seem 
a  little  florid,  flows  so  easily  and  fits  in  so  well 
with  his  general  style,  as  not  to  offend,  and 
actually  does  give  brightness  to  the  discourse. 
It  is  not  an  argument,  or  like  some,  an  itera¬ 
tion  of  opinions  on  general  subjects;  it  is 
rather  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  Church, 
the  vision  of  a  churchman  as  he  looks  abroad. 
The  personal  element  is  prominent  in  such  sur¬ 
veys  and  though  disguised  under  the  forms  of 
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speech  nsed  to  describe  what  he  sees,  the 
speaker’s  opinions  are  clearly  given. 

On  two  points  the  preacher  shows  a  bias 
which  reminds  ns  of  his  part  in  the  “period 
of  nnrest, ’’  when  “two  great  trials  disturbed 
the  Ohnroh.  ’  ’  And  here  follows  a  singular 
case  of  logical  offence,  the  **  ignoratis  elenchi,” 
which  implies  that  the  increase  of  accessions 
to  the  Ohnroh  at  that  time  was  the  fruit  of 
heresy  trials  I  In  the  same  line,  the  decline  of 
spiritual  interest  and  the  falling  off  of  contri¬ 
butions  succeeding  those  trials  is  ascribed  to 
the  higher  criticism  of  the  Bible  I  We  do  not 
remember  to  have  seen  a  more  innocent  look¬ 
ing  blunder  in  argument,  which  has  all  the 
vices  of  sophistry.  If  Dr.  Sample  does  not 
believe  this  “sequence  of  events”  to  have 
casual  relations,  does  he  wish  the  people  to 
believe  it?  Why  else  did  he  leave  that  im¬ 
pression? 

So  in  speaking  in  praise  and  confidence  of 
the  Bible,  the  immemorial  faith  of  the  Ohnrch, 
the  retiring  Moderator  flings  defiance  at  the 
study  of  the  sacred  writings  now  occupying 
a  first  place  in  the  thought  of  earnest  and 
scholarly  men  all  over  the  world,  as  if  these 
men  were  the  Bible’s  foes  and  not,  as  they 
are,  its  best  friends.  Either  Dr.  Sample 
knows  that  the  higher  critics  are  good  and 
devout  men,  supremely  loyal  to  the  claims  of 
the  Bible  for  reverence  and  love,  or  else  he 
does  not  know  the  men  and  their  work.  Why 
a  Moderator  of  the  Assembly  should  make 
public  declaration  of  a  popular  yet  baseless 
prejudice,  in  the  time  when  mutual  under¬ 
standing  is  so  necessary  and  seemingly  so  much 
desired,  unless  he  is  “playing  to  the  gallery,” 
we  cannot  understand. 


“  THY  WILL  BE  DONE.” 

And  why?  Not  because  nothing  can  prevent 
it,  or  assert  it  or  modify  it.  For  if  that  were 
a  philosophical  necessity,  as  some  are  fond  of 
thinking,  there  would  be  the  same  necessity 
to  refrain  from  uttering  the  prayer.  An  ab¬ 
surdity  God  never  asks  his  children  to  commit, 
even  in  their  greatest  straits.  Nor  can  we 
think  of  a  law  that  fixes  the  fates  of  men  from 
the  beginning,  even  if  that  law  be  love,  as 
some  are  wont  to  explain  it.  Because  God’s 
heart  is  not  an  automatic  machine,  with  pulses 
like  the  swing  of  stars  in  space.  He  loves  and 
rules  by  love ;  and  his  decree  for  to  day,  this 
day  of  my  need,  is  of  to-day  and  not  of  that 
immemorial  part  when  I  and  my  world  were 
not  existing. 

One  of  our  contemporaries  makes  the  point 
that  Old  and  New  School  Presbyterians  who 
taught  foreordination  differently,  had  not  the 
slightest  ground,  in  reason  or  in  Scripture,  for 
their  difference ;  further  declaring  that  even 
evolution  is  impossible  except  by  law  inflexible 
and  wise  that  paid  regard  to  no  other  will. 
Admitting  the  rational  ground  for  such  belief, 
what  is  its  practical  use,  but  to  paralyze  activ¬ 
ity  and  prescribe  all  hope  in  prayer.  That  is 
a  poor  device  to  save  the  trouble  of  adjusting 
one’s  thinking  to  the  fact  that  God’s  wisdom 
is  equal  to  the  task  of  ruling  the  evolution  of 
affairs  by  his  watchful  love  rather  than  by  a 
blind,  unfeeling  law. 

Why  should  I  pray:  “Thy  will  be  done?” 
Because  it  is  best  for  one  and  for  all  God’s 
sons,  all  his  worlds,  all  in  this  world.  Because 
my  will  must  be  put  out  of  the  way  in  order 
that  God’s  will  may  be  done.  Because  my 
prayer  is  stronger  than  any  law  of  nature. 
Because  while  I  praj,  a  host  of  my  fellows  are 
not  praying ;  and  the  will  of  man  has  such  a 
place  in  God’s  world  that  it  can  work  infinite 
mischief.  Because  1  can  destroy  myself  and 
Gk>d  alone  can  save  me ;  and  one  Elder  Brother 
taught  ns  how  to  pray  in  order  that  we  might 
be  saved  from  oor  own  will  and  our  evil  ways. 


Is  it  not  best  for  us  and  for  all  men  to  cease 
constructing  our  theories  of  an  unchangeable 
divinity  that  shapes  our  ends,  and  begin  try¬ 
ing  to  live  in  the  sight  and  sympathy  of  a  lov¬ 
ing  Father,  who  wills  not  that  any  should 
perish,  but  rather  pleads  with  all  to  come  unto 
him  and  live?  That  is  the  humanity  of  God, 
the  doctrine  of  the  Ohrist,  and  the  hope  of  the 
world.  The  other  side  is  death,  and  an  eter¬ 
nity  to  denounce  the  decree  by  which,  from  all 
eternity,  one  sinner  was  damned. 


WAKING. 

The  mystery  of  sleep  is  greater  than  the 
mystery  of  death ;  but  waking  is  more  mysteri¬ 
ous  than  sleep.  Some  one  calls  the  waking 
of  a  child  the  opening  of  a  flower;  it  is  more 
like  the  birth  of  a  star;  it  is  a  new  creation. 
Jesus  held  the  secret  in  his  heart  for  days  on 
the  way  to  Bethany  and  then  spoke  the 
mighty  purpose  that  moved  him  so:  “Lazarus 
is  dead— I  go  to  wake  him.”  Death  is  not 
extinction,  it  is  a  sleep,  and  waking  is  the 
resurrection.  The  soul  is  not  changed  by 
sleep;  the  child  is  yours  when  it  wakes. 
Morning  is  the  new  era  of  the  individual 
life ;  the  deathless  soul  is  the  man.  The  Gos¬ 
pel  stands  among  men  proclaiming  the  waking 
beyond  the  sleep ;  it  holds  in  its  keeping  the 
sacred  purpose  of  the  risen  Lord  who  makes  an 
Easter  for  his  brethren,  and  bids  all  the  world 
to  rejoice  in  the  day  which  celebrates  it. 

All  our  troubles  of  belief  come  from  a  dis¬ 
pute  coucerniug  the  body.  Let  us  pass  that 
now.  That  later  waking  is  yet  to  come.  But 
when  you  watch  beside  your  sleeping  child, 
wishing  that  yon  might  make  an  Eden  for  it 
to  wake  in,  seeking  to  catch  its  first  glance 
and  greet  it  with  your  loving  smile,  yon  may 
think  how  Ohrist  is  watching  them  that  sleep, 
how  the  eyes  that  shut  to  ns  opened  quick  to 
the  beatitttde  of  the  Saviours’  face. 

Was  it  strange  that  on  his  way  to  wake  the 
man  he  loved,  we  are  told  that  Jesus  wept? 
But  when  yon  lift  your  laughing  child  for  a 
morning  kiss  and  catch  its  questioning  look 
when  it  finds  your  face  wet  with  tears,  you 
say  reassuringly:  Do  not  mind  them;  it  is 
only  for  love  of  yon.  Oh,  the  mystery  of  love 
is  greatest  of  all.  When  we  are  troubled  most 
by  the  things  that  perplex  and  test  our  faith, 
it  is  well  to  know  that  love  is  over  all — tri¬ 
umphant,  everlasting  love.  Faith  is  tried,  and 
hope  is  tried,  yet  love  watches  while  we  sleep ; 
love  greets  us  when  we  awake  I 


EDITORIAL  NOTES. 

Reunion  with  the  Southern  Ohnroh  can  wait. 
The  object  is  practically  attained.  The  negro 
question  should  be  no  barrier,  for  practically 
North  and  South  are  one  in  recognizing  its 
difficulties  and  its  true  solution.  The  heart 
of  the  problem  as  we  pointed  out  a  year  ago 
is  in  the  uplifting  of  the  poor  whites  and  the 
colored  people  to  intelligent  and  responsible 
citizenship.  It  is  a  work  of  promise,  but  it 
requires  patience,  faith  and  love  up  to  the 
largest  measure  in  each.  We  love  our  Southern 
brethren  and  we  know  they  love  us.  We  have 
met  them  and  put  them  to  the  proof.  So  long 
as  they  prefer  their  own  local  organization, 
they  should  not  be  pestered  by  our  importu¬ 
nity.  We  think  they  have  the  most  to  gain  by 
organic  union,  smd  therefore  it  becomes  us  to 
wait  patiently  till  they  see  it  in  the  same 
light.  There  is  no  more  a  dividing  line  be¬ 
tween  ns,  and  when  the  time  is  ripe,  we  shall 
come  together  and  be  both  equally  glad  and 
alike  content. 


Is  the  denominational  religions  journal  going 
out,  as  an  “expert”  asserts  in  an  established 
and  reputable  daily  paper?  That  depends! 
A  narrow  sectarianism  is  growing  beautifully 


less  in  the  world’s  esteem.  But  a  genuine 
vigorous  Christian  and  manly  denominational 
life  is  stronger  and  more  fruitful  than  ever. 
A  religions  paper  that  defines  and  defends  ex¬ 
clusive  principles  like  a  church  that  stands  by 
intolerance  will  go  down  and  ought  to.  But 
a  denominational  weekly  that  teaches  the 
highest  things  with  broad  outlook  and  appli¬ 
cation,  will  rise  in  popular  esteem  and  grow 
strong  by  the  force  of  popular  sympathy. 
There  is  no  more  reason  why  personality  should 
disappear  from  a  journal  than  from  a  book  or 
a  man  It  is  the  fine  spirit  within  all.  The 
guarantee  of  good  faith  which  the  reader  relies 
on  must  be  the  character  of  those  who  write. 
A  paper  that  represents  not  all  sorts  of  opinion, 
but  the  best  on  vital  matters  will  become  a 
household  friend.  Such,  The  Evangelist  has 
been,  and  aims  to  be,  a  trusted,  useful  visitor, 
whose  presence  is  an  assiirance  and  whose 
spirit  is  truth,  peace  and  helpfulness  on  the 
greatest  of  all  subjects. 


The  new  pastor  of  the  Fifth  Avenue  Church 
is  very  welcome  to  New  York.  He  is  the  man 
for  the  hour  and  the  place.  Dr.  Purves  is  a 
scholar  with  a  practical  mind  and  a  true  pas 
toral  heart.  He  will  preach  intelligently  on 
all  points  and  with  a  purpose  that  is  personal 
and  loving.  He  is  a  man  of  high  ideals,  lucid¬ 
ity  and  vitality  in  his  convictions  going  with 
purity  and  charity  in  all  his  thoughts.  And 
the  place  he  will  create  for  himself  in  the 
church  aud  the  city  will  be  a  good  realm  where 
men  will  love  to  be  and  will  grow  in  grace  and 
goodness  all  the  days.  We  bid  him  God  speed, 
and  beg  him  to  spare  himself  from  the  snares 
of  the  popular  man,  those  endless  outside 
calls,  which  kill  by  their  persistency.  One 
great  pastorate  with  one  great  pulpit  is  enough 
for  one  man  with  all  the  assistants  his  people 
are  able  to  provide  for  their  pastor. 


The  Ecumenical  Conference  on  Foreign  Mis¬ 
sions  is  over  and  is  pronounced  on  every  hand 
the  greatest  Missionary  Assembly  that  has  ever 
been  held.  It  now  remains  to  make  its  work 
permanent.  That  will  depend  to  a  very  great 
degree  on  the  Report  of  the  Conference,  its 
character,  the  extent  to  which  it  is  circulated 
and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  used.  As  to 
the  Report  itself,  it  is  now  in  the  hands  of  a 
special  committee  who  have  had  large  experi¬ 
ence  and  who  will  employ  trained  men.  The 
editorial  end  in  view  is  to  omit  nothing  essen¬ 
tial,  to  admit  nothing  non-essential.  The  plan 
includes  three  parts:  1.  The  Story  of  the  Con¬ 
ference;  its  inception,  organization  and  con¬ 
duct,  and  its  place  in  the  history  of  Missions. 
2.  The  Contribution  of  the  Conference,  the 
Papers,  Addresses,  and  Discussions.  8.  Ap¬ 
pendices,  including  the  complete  program,  the 
organization  and  roll,  a  list  of  Missionary 
Societies,  a  summary  of  missionary  statistics, 
a  carefully  prepared  Bibliography  of  the  best 
missionary  books,  and  an  Index. 


The  Report  will  be  published  in  two  volumes 
of  about  five  hundred  pages  each,  paper,  print¬ 
ing  and  binding  of  the  best.  Originally,  the 
price  for  the  two  volumes  was  fixed  at  $2  60, 
advance  subscribers  to  receive  it  for  $2.  The 
funds  of  the  Conference,  however,  will  cover 
the  cost  of  putting  it  on  the  press,  and  will 
thus  enable  the  Committee  to  reduce  the  price 
from  $2.60  to  $1.60,  and  to  advance  subscribers 
from  $2  to  |1  for  the  two  volumes.  They  will 
be  ready  for  delivery  early  in  the  fall.  Sub¬ 
scriptions  accompanied  by  the  money  may  be 
sent  to  the  Publication  Committee,  Ecumenical 
Conference,  156  Fifth  avenue.  New  York. 
Checks  should  be  made  payable  to  Edwin  M. 
Bliss,  Chairman. 
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THE  CHICAGO  CONFERENCE. 

The  General  Conference  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Ohnrch  oensames  about  a  month, 
once  in  four  years,  in  the  transaction  of  its 
greater  ohnroh  affairs.  Presided  oyer  by  its 
seyeral  bishops,  who  are  especially  familiar 
with  its  business,  it  is  but  fair  to  presume  that 
no  time  is  lost.  The  present  Conference  at 
Chicago  hopes  to  adjourn  on  the  29th.  The 
longest  drawn  out  proceeding  thus  far  has  been 
the  effort  to  elect  four  bishops,  two  for  the 
missionary  work  in  Southern  Asia,  and  two 
for  the  general  work  of  the  church.  The  for¬ 
mer  were  chosen  on  the  first  ballot  for  them. 
They  are  the  Rev.  E.  W.  Parker  and  the  Rev. 
F.  W.  Warne,  both  well  approved  missionaries 
of  India.  Not  so  the  candidates  for  the  general 
supervisory  home  work.  For  them  the  six¬ 
teenth  balloting  was  had  on  Monday  morning, 
the  result  of  which  would  not  be  announced 
until  Tuesday  morning.  We  observe  that  there 
is  quite  a  strong  feeling  in  favor  of  postpon¬ 
ing  further  voting  for  home  bishops  until  the 
next  Conference! 

A  vast  amount  of  important  business  yet 
remains,  and  the  prospect  is  that  some  of  it 
will  be  despatched  near  the  close  with  rather 
scant  consideration.  The  time-limit  question 
of  ministers  in  one  charge,  the  amusement  rule, 
the  eligibility  of  women  delegates,  and  other 
matters  are  yet  to  come  up,  also  the  election 
of  Advocate  editors,  secreturies  and  publishing 
agents,  all  which  will  absorb  time  and  inter¬ 
est.  Fortunately  for  the  business  if  not  for 
delegates,  they  sire  strictly  required  to  remain 
to  the  close. 

A  study  of  this  month-long  devotion  to  eccle¬ 
siastical  affairs,  we  are  persuaded,  would  go 
far  to  reconcile  Presbj  terians  to  their  more 
frequent  and  much  shorter  assemblies. 


it  is  hoped,  can  be  well  supported  in  Spring  Marling.  Dr.  George  T.  Purves  and  the  pas- 
street  or  in  that  part  of  the  city.  This  plan  tor  of  the  Tabernacle,  the  Rev.  H.  M.  Tyn- 
promises  to  develop  into  a  strong  enterprise  dall.  Of  the  |20,000  needed  by  July  1st  to 
where  much  needed.  secure  $5,000  conditionally  pledged,  $6,046  has 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Alfred  H.  Moment  was  in-  "ised  within  two  months.  There  should 
stalled  pastor  of  Immanuel  Presbyterian  Church  “P  failure  in  this  effort  to  provide  a  build- 
last  evening.  The  Rev.  Dr.  David  Gregg  needy  field. 

preached  the  sermon,  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  Reid  At  the  recent  meeting  of  the 

gave  the  charge  to  the  people  and  the  Rev.  Pa8t€>rate8  Manhattan-Brooklyn  Confer- 

Alexander  McGaffin  the  charge  to  the  new  Honored  of  Congregational 

pastor.  Curches  resolutions  were  passed  in  apprecia- 

Tompkins  Avenue  Congregational  Church  is  tion  of  the  memorable  services  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
to  celebrate  in  July  its  twenty-fifth  anniver-  R.  S.  Storrs,  pastor  for  fifty-three  years  of 
sary,  and  at  the  same  time  the  thirteenth  anni-  the  Church  of  the  Pilgrims,  Brooklyn,  and  of 
versary  of  Dr.  Meredith’s  pastorate.  It  is  the  Rev.  Dr.  S.  H.  Virgin  who  was  for  twenty- 
hoped  to  raise  $35,000  to  clear  off  a  debt  of  nine  years  pastor  of  the  Pilgrim  Church,  New 
$23,000  and  make  needed  improvements.  The  York  City.  The  Conference  elected  as  Presi- 
membership  is  now  2,278,  and  the  church  dent,  E.  P.  Lyon,  Central  Church,  Brooklyn; 
property  is  valued  at  $300,000.  Vice  Presidents,  William  H.  Nichols,  Clinton 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  this  Church,  Brooklyn,  and  the  Rev.  F 

congregation  last  week,  the  E.  Ramsdell,  Dr.  Virgin’s  successor.  Plymouth 
Treasurer’s  report  showed  Church  reported  the  largest  number  of  acces- 
tbat  the  church  was  not  only  out  of  debt  but  ^26,  as  the  first  fruits  of  its  new  pastors’ 

had  a  balance  of  over  $500  in  the  treasury.  A 


We8t  Church 
Free  of  Debt. 


deficit  of  nearly  $7,000  had  been  wiped  out 
during  the  year,  and  the  total  receipts  had 
reached  the  sum  of  $31, 150.  A  vote  of  thanks 
was  given  the  trustees,  which  is  a  rather  un-  of  the  Rev.  R 


Notable 

ADiiiverHariei 


The  Calvary  Baptist  Church 
lately  celebrated  the  thirtieth 
anniversary  of  the  pastorate 
S.  Mao  Arthur  D.D.  The  anni- 


THE  SABBATH  SCHOOL  COMMITTEE. 

The  report  of  the  Sabbath -school  Committee 
presented  to  Presbytery  on  May  14,  1900, 
shows  a  year  of  activity.  Work  has  been  car¬ 
ried  on  at  Kings  Bridge  and  Bedford  Park.  At 
the  latter  place,  the  Rev.  A.  C.  McMillan  has 
labored  faithfully  most  of  the  year  and  now 
the  Rev.  Henry  Sloane  Coffin,  recently  or¬ 
dained,  is  in  charge  and  has  raised  $10,000 
toward  a  new  edifice.  A  lot  has  been  pur¬ 
chased  by  the  Church  Extension  Committee. 
The  Treasurer  has  received  $3,059.61,  and  paid 
out  the  sum  of  $2,237.11.  The  income  of  the 
Committee  has  been  larger  than  for  fifteen 
years.  New  fields  are  waiting  to  be  occupied 
and  the  Committee  appeals  for  $4,000  in  order 
to  push  the  work  this  year.  There  is  no  better 
way  of  expending  money,  since  Sabbath-school 
work  lies  at  the  foundation  of  church  exten¬ 
sion. 

The  report  shows  an  increase  in  the  number 
received  into  the  churches,  in  total  member¬ 
ship,  and  in  money  contributed.  Two  schools 
report  over  two  hundred  new  members;  five 
report  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty,  and 
■even  over  one  hundred  new  scholars.  Eight 
schools  report  a  gain  of  over  80  per  cent,  in 
average  attendance. 

The  Committee  as  at  present  constituted  is 
as  follows:  The  Rev.  David  Gourley- Wylie, 
Chairman ;  the  Rev.  John  F.  Scott,  Secretary ; 
Mr.  James  Yereance,  120  Broadway,  Treasurer; 
the  Rev.  Thomas  W.  Smith,  the  Rev.  George 
T.  Purves  D.D.,  LIi.D.,  William  Waite,  Jona¬ 
than  Marshall  and  William  E.  Magie. 


usual  compliment  to  the  business  managers  of  versary  sermon  was  full  of  interesting  facts, 
church  affairs.  The  pastor.  Dr.  A.  H.  Evans,  This  is  the  second  largest  and  most  expensive 
has  been  most  successful  in  his  labors,  and  Baptist  Church  in  the  world.  The  congrega- 
the  congregation  have  worked  with  him  en-  tion  is  not  rich,  but  has  contributed  nearly  two 
thnsiastically  and  unitedly.  million  dollars  for  city,  state,  national  and 

It  is  much  to  a  stranger  in  a  Foreign  Missions.  Dr.  MacArthur  has  re- 
Presching  in  strange  land  to  hear  the  Gos-  oeived  about  four  thousand  members  into  the 
pel  proclaimed  in  the  tongue  church  during  his  pastorate.  Two  or  three 
in  which  he  was  born.  Those  residents  of  this  chnrchekhave  swarmed  from  this  as  their 

city  whose  mother  tongue  was  Gaelic  have  now  P®*'®***  church. 

that  privilege.  For  five  years  past  a  Bible  The  Rev.  Dr.  Robert  Goilyer  has  also  been 
class  of  the  Marble  Collegiate  Church  has  been  celebrating  in  a  quiet  way  the  semi-centennial 
conducted  in  that  language,  aud  out  of  it  has  of  his  arrival  as  a  working  man  in  this  conn- 
now  developed  the  Caledonian  Church,  whose  try.  He  deserves  the  congratulations  which 
pastor  is  the  Rev.  Donald  MacDongall.  They  have  come  to  him  from  every  side, 
have  not  as  yet  a  place  of  worship,  but  at  4  The  twenty-first  anniversary  of  the  Rev. 
P.M.  on  Sunday,  Mr.  MacDongall  preaches  in  James  A.  O’Connor’s  work  as  a  Reformed 
the  Marble  Church,  in  Gaelic  and  English ;  on  Catholic  minister  in  this  city  was  celebrated 
Wednesday  evening  by  the  hospitality  of  the  with  interesting  services.  Recently  the  Rev. 
Bloomingdale  Church,  he  lectures  there,  and  on  Dr.  G.  W.  Chamberlain,  who  has  been  for 
Saturday  evening  be  teaches  the  Sunday-school  thirty-eight  years  a  Presbyterian  missionary 
lesson  in  Merritt  Hall,  West  Nineteenth  street,  in  Brazil  preached  on  The  Disastrous  Results 
It  appears  that  about  100  newly  arrived  Scotch  of  Romanism  in  South  America.  The  debt  on 
people  call  every  month  at  the  office  of  the  St.  the  mission  building  in  West  Twenty-first 
Andrews  Society,  and  these  ought  to  be  reached  street  is  practically  cleared  off.  Many  con- 
by  the  church  in  this  city.  Contributions  for  yerted  priests  have  here  been  received  and 
the  work  may  be  sent  to  the  St.  Andrew’s  found  new  joy  in  the  freedom  of  Christ’s 


Society,  George  Calder  Esq.,  General  Agent, 
or  to  the  Treasurer,  Mr.  John  McDonald,  776 
Madison  avenue.  Mr.  MacDongall  is  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia  and  an 
experienced  pastor  and  organizer. 

The  pastors  of  New  York  and 
vicinity  who  have  been  vis- 


Welcome 

Home 


Gospel.  _ 

MINISTERIAL  PERSONALS. 

Joseph  H.  Richards  died  at  his  home  in 
Montclair  on  May  4.  He  was  widely  known  in 
connection  with  bis  business  as  an  advertising 
agent  in  New  York,  and  esteemed  for  his  in- 
itVng  the  ~Holy  Land"  and  His  son  succeeds  him. 

other  countries  during  the  spring  months  are  Dr.  Robert  F.  Sample  preached  the  shortest 
expected  soon  to  be  at  home,  and  will  be  Moderator’s  sermon  on  record  at  St.  Louis  on 
gladly  received.  Dr.  Y.  Balcom  Shaw  ocen-  Thursday  last.  But  for  precedent,  he  might 
pied  his  pulpit  last  Sunday  after  a  “  welcome  have  been  re-elected  on  the  spot, 
home”  reception  on  Saturday  evening.  At  ^he  Rev.  Frank  W.  Sneed  D.D.  the  pastor 
the  Fourth  Church  the  Rev.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Washington  and  Compton  Avenue  Pres- 

Wilbnr  Chapman  will  be  tendered  a  reception  byterian  Church,  where  the  Assembly  con- 
by  their  people  some  time  in  the  first  week  of  ygogg^  bas  made  an  excellent  impression  as  one 
June.  Dr.  Chapman  proposes  to  give  four  spe-  ^ble  to  direct  and  zealous  for  the  comfort  of 
cial  addresses  on  the  Sunday  evenings  of  that  his  and  his  people’s  guests. 

month  on  the  Holy  Land.  The  Rev.  Dr.  A.  _ 

R.  Maconbrey  of  White  Plains  sailed  home 
on  the  Kaiser  Wilhelm  from  Genoa. 


Cmlon  of  Dowd- 
Town  Churches 


OF  OUR  CITY  CHURCHES. 

It  is  proposed  to  unite  the 
Spring  Street  Church  with 
the  congregation  of  Beth¬ 
lehem  Chapel,  an  outwork  of  the  University 
Plaoe  Ohnroh.  With  the  funds  supplied  by 
the  property  of  both,  an  institutional  ohnroh. 


The  People’s 
Tabernacle 


Church  and  Conference  news  and  other  im¬ 
portant  interests  have  of  late  crowded  out 
The  meeting  in  the  Madison  much  that  would  naturally  find  a  plaoe  in  these 
Avenue  Ohnroh  Sunday  be-  pages.  Among  other  articles  is  a  tribute  to 
fore  last  in  behalf  of  this  most  the  memory  of  Dr.  W.  F.  Jnnkin,  which  will 
deserving  enterprise,  was  a  success  in  the  way  be  found  on  another  page.  The  delay  is  to  be 
of  presenting  its  claims  effectively  and  stirring  regretted,  although  lapse  of  time  will  never 
up  decided  interest.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Johnston  make  it  out  of  order  to  pay  a  tribute  to  one  so 
presided,  and  addresses  were  made  by  the  Dr.  widely  revered  and  loved. 
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THE  112th  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY. 

Thursday  Morning 

It  is  a  solemn  thing  to  see  six  hundred  and 
fifty  men  assembled  ^or  the  consideration  of 
matters  concerning  the  weal  of  a  great  branch 
of  the  Ohurch  of  Christ.  Solemn  as  this  must 
always  be,  a  pecnliar  solemnity  pervaded  the 
andience  this  morning,  for  one  of  the  Oommis- 
aioners,  the  Rev.  William  A.  Echols  of  Middle- 
port,  O.,  had  fallen  dead  in  his  seat  half  an 
hour  before  the  opening  service  began.  But 
why  should  death,  why  should  sudden  death, 
add  anything  to  the  seriousness  of  an  occasion 
like  this?  Our  brother  walked  with  God,  he 
is  not,  for  God  took  him,  and  to  this  blissful 
consummation  we  all  look  forward  and  hasten. 
The  solemn  thing  is  not  death  but  life ;  and 
inexpressibly  solemn  are  the  responsibilities 
of  those  who  are  put  in  trust  with  the  affairs 
of  the  Church  of  God. 

The  usual  scenes  had  preceded  the  opening 
session.  Notwithstanding  rain  and  street  oar 
strikes  the  basement  of  the  Washington  and 
Compton  Avenue  Church  was  thronged  with 
Commissioners  at  a  very  early  hour.  The  pas¬ 
tor  of  the  church  and  Chairman  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Arrangements,  Dr.  Frank  Sneed,  was 
ubiquitous,  welcoming  every  one,  and  doing 
for  each  precisely  the  right  thing.  By  degrees 
order  resolved  itself  out  of  chaos,  and  before 
the  opening  hour  every  Commissioner  was  in 
his  seat  and  the  remainder  of  the  audience- 
room  was  filled  with  deeply  interested  men 
and  women. 

On  the  platform  were  the  Retiring  Modera¬ 
tor,  Dr.  R.  F.  Sample;  the  pastor  of  the 
church.  Dr.  Sneed;  Dr.  W.  H.  Roberts,  the 
Stated  Clerk;  Dr.  John  M.  Worrall  of  Dan¬ 
ville,  Ey.,jiwho  offered  the  invocation;  Dr. 
Willis  G.  Craig]of  McCormick  Seminary,  who 
read  the  (^Scripture  Lesson  from  1  Peter  i., 
and  Dr.  Robert  H.  Nassau  of  West  Africa,  who 
led  in^a  deeply^devotional  and  tender  prayer. 
IlhThe  Moderator’s  Sermon  has  already  been 
given  to  our  readers ;  but  it  would  be  difficult 
to  reproduce  the  beautifully  consecrated  and 
loving  spirit  which  pervaded  not  only  the  ser¬ 
mon  but  also  the  prayer  which  followed,  in 
which  Dr.  Sample  constituted  the  General 
Assembly.  It  cannot  be  amiss  here  to  allude 
to  Dr.  Sample’s  fragile  health,  and  to  the  fact 
that  for  a^week  or  more  he  has  been  apparently 
on  the  verge  of  illness.  Many  friends  of  his 
besides  the  members  of  his  own  fiock  have 
been  praying  that  he  might  be  sustained  in  an 
espeoUl  manner  through  the  fatiguing  duties 
of  this  day;  and  surely  jthese  prayers  were  con¬ 
sidered  to  the  full.  Every  one  was  impressed 
with  the.sweetness,  the  tenderness,  the  absence 
of  self-consciousness,  the  strong  desire  for  the 
blessing  of  ,the  Holy  Spirit,  which  character¬ 
ized  every  utterance  of  the  Retiring  Modera¬ 
tor.  Before  the  sermon.  Dr.  Roberts  had 
announced  the  sudden  death  of  Mr.  Echols, 
and  in  ,  the  ;,Gonstitnting  Prayer  Dr.  Sample 
made  a  lovely  allusion  not  only  to  his  "trans¬ 
lation,  ’  ’  but  to  ithe  death  of  Dr.  Moore,  and 
referred  in  a  [touching  way  to  that  end  to 
which  all  of  us  are  daily  approaching.  Espe¬ 
cially  touching, was  his  supplication  that  all 
friction  might  bo  avoided ;  and  it  would  seem 
as  if  the  ;  spirit  of  peace  which  he  so  earnestly 
invoked  had  indeed  responded  to  his  call,  for 
it '  is  a  matter  of  universal  remark  that  the 
spirit  of  this  Assembly  is  unusually  harmoni¬ 
ous,  and  consecrated.  As  has  more  than  once 
been  said,  it  appears  as  if  the  benediction  of 
the  great  Missionary  Conference  were  abiding 
with  our  Church,  in  its  Assembly. 

Dr.  Dickey  Elected  Moderator. 

The  Moderator  called  upon  the  Rev.  S.  W. 
Pratt  of  Campbell,  N.  Y.,  to  open  the  session 
with  prayer. 

The  important  business  of  Thursday  after¬ 
noon  was  as  always  the  election  of  a  Modera¬ 


tor.  At  first  there  appeared  to  be  some  reluc¬ 
tance  to  put  any  name  in  nomination — so  much 
so  that  there  were  some  laughing  suggestions 
that  Dr.  Sample  should  hold  over  for  a  second 
term.  Then  an  aged  minister,  the  .Rev.  J.  G. 
Reaser  D.  D.  of  St.  Charles,  Mo. ,  arose — spon¬ 
taneously  as  it  afterward  appeared— and  nom¬ 
inated  Dr.  Charles  A.  Dickey  of  Philadelphia. 
He  characterized  Dr.  Dickey  as  a  man  of  broad 
experience,  having  held  pastorates  in  the  West 
as  well  as  the  East,  as  a  man  of  remarkable 
executive  ability  who  had  done  wonders  for  the 
Presbyterian  Hospital  in  Philadelphia,  among 
other  things  raising  a  ^million  dollars  for  it, 
and  then,  referring  to  Dr.  Dickey’s  early  pas¬ 
torate  in  St.  Louis  said  he  would  like  to  give 
him  hearty  welcome  home,  by  placing  him  in 
the  Moderator’s  chair  after  the  Sample  given  by 
Minneapolis  who  in  the  same  way  welcomed  a 
former  pastor. 

This  nomination  was  seconded  by  President 
Stewart  of  Auburn  who  was  greeted  most 
warmly.  He,  too,  thought  it  eminently  appro¬ 
priate  that  here,  where  Dr.  Dickey  and  served 
in  the  pastorate  he  should  be  exalted  to  the 
highest  office  in  the  gift  of  the  Church.  The 
fact  that  Dr.  Dickey  was  a  pastor  was  one 
strong  claim  and  another  was  his  work  in  the 
hospital,  a  work  peculiarly  dear  to  our  Lord, 
but  which  had  perhaps  not  received  sufficient 
attention  from  our  Church.  The  Moderator 
should  be  a  man  of  executive  ability  and  Dr. 
Dickey  is  that.  As  to  his  position  with  regard 
to  the  questions  now  agitating  our  Church,  Dr. 
Stewart  had  not  asked  and  did  not  care.  Dr. 
Dickey  was  a  safe  man,  candid,  fair  with 
strong  convictions  but  respectful  of  the  convic¬ 
tions  of  others. 

A  motion  that  the  Stated  Clerk  should  de¬ 
posit  the  ballot  for  Dr.  Dickey  having  failed 
of  unanimous  acceptance.  Dr.  Herrick  Johnson, 
amid  a  storm  of  applause  given  to  himself  per¬ 
sonally,  nominated  President  D.  W.  Fisher  of 
Hanover  College.  Dr.  Johnson’s  reasons  for 
nominating  Dr.  Fisher  were :  1.  Geographical. 
No  Moderator  had  been  chosen  from  Indiana 
since  ten  years  before  Reunion.  2.  What  Dr. 
Fisher  stands  for.  Home  and  Foreign  Missions 
and  Theological  Seminaries  have  all  been  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  Moderator’s  chair.  Dr.  Fisher 
represents  the  great  cause  of  education,  and 
especially  of  ministerial  education.  3.  What 
he  has  done.  He  has  been  ten  years  pastor  and 
twenty  a  college  president,  being  now  the 
oldest  college  president  in  our  Church,  and  4. 
Fitness.  Dr.  Fisher  is  farsighted  and  keen 
sighted,  a  balanced  judgment,  be  comes  from 
the  middle  of  the  continent  and  walks  in  the 
middle  of  the  road,  a  conservative  who  dares 
to  hear  both  sides.  Dr.  Johnson’s  address 
evoked  great  applause,  especially  when  he 
closed  with  Kipling’s  words,  "He’ll  draw  the 
thing  as  he  sees  it  for  the  God  of  things  as 
they  are.’’ 

«|The  nomination  of  Dr.  Fisher  was  seconded 
by  Dr.  Richard  Harlan  of  Rochester,  who 
spoke  strongly  of  Dr.  Fisher’s  personal  char¬ 
acter,  and  said  that  a  man  of  this  kind  was  the 
only  safe  man  in  the  troubled  era  on  which 
we  are  undoubtedly  entering. 

The  name  of  Dr.  William  MoEibbin  of 
Cincinnati  was  put  in  nomination  by  Dr.  Mo- 
Ewan  of  Pittsburgh,  who  eulogized  his  candi¬ 
date’s  mature  judgment,  thorough  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  all  the  details  of  ecclesiastical  T.  law, 
and  as  a  clear  cut,  constitutional,  old'school, 
old-fashioned  Presbyterian.  (This^annonnoe- 
ment  was  received  with  marked  coldness. ) 
Dr.  MoEibbin  was  a  good  pastor,  greatly[blessed 
in  his  preaching  and  his  church  distinguished 
for  benevolence.  With  evident  reference  to 
Dr.  Dickey’s  success  in  raising  money  for  the 
Presbyterian  Hospital,  Dr.  MoEwan  said  that 
last  year  three-quarters  of  a  million  went  from 
Dr.  McEibbin’s  Church  to  the  Boards  of  our 


Church.  If  needed  we  are  to  enter  upon  an 
era  of  discussion  of  the  Word  of  God  and 
fundamental  doctrines  are  to  be  made  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  attack.  Dr.  MoEibbin  is  particularly 
fit  for  the  place,  a  leader  who  will  be  known 
to  bring  the  old  ship  of  the  Church  safe  into 
the  harbor. 

This  nomination  was  seconded  by  Dr.  E. 
Trumbull  Lee  of  Cincinnati,  in  an  extremely 
strong  and  incisive  speech,  in  which  Dr.  Mo¬ 
Eibbin  was  described  as  a  man  who  has  the 
confidence  of  all  his  brethren,  one  who  has 
ever  sought  the  welfare  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  and  the  integrity  of  the  reformation 
faith.  He  is  not  in  the  broad  road  (with  refer¬ 
ence  to  Dr.  Johnson’s  remark  about  Dr.  Fish¬ 
er’s  breadth  of  judgment),  we  have  the  best 
of  authority  for  believing  that  the  narrow  road 
is  the  safe  one,  and  this  road  is  occupied  by  Dr. 
McEibbin.  Reviewing  Dr.  Johnson’s  geogra¬ 
phical  argument.  Dr.  Lee  urged  the  claim  of 
Ohio,  chiefly  on  account  of  its  large  gifts  to 
the  Boards,  and  Mr.  McDongall’s  splendid 
bequest  to  Omaha  Seminary.  Dr.  MoEibbin 
was  a  man  without  enemies.  A  man  of  clear 
out  logic :  he  was  able  to  whip  any  man,  but  no 
man  he  had  whipped  ever  said  that  Dr.  Mo¬ 
Eibbin  was  mean.  Some  indeed  he  left  dead 
on  the  ground,  but  dead  men  tell  no  tales. 

Dr.  Horton  of  Philadelphia  asked  leave  to 
third  Dr.  Dickey’s  nomination,  on  the  ground 
that  Dr.  Reaser’s  speech  had  been  entirely 
spontaneous  and  unexpected.  The  consent 
of  the  house  being  given.  Dr.  Horton  made  a 
telling  speech,  willingly  answering  Dr.  John¬ 
son’s  geographical  argument,  strongly  turning 
the  flank  of  Dr.  Lee’s  remarks  by  speaking 
of  Dr.  Dickey’s  sweet  nature  being  one  that 
would  persuade  men  to  his  opinions  and  would 
not  need  the  service  of  an  undertAker  to  carry 
off  the  dead  men  who  tell  no  tales  (a  hit  which 
evoked  immense  applause,)  and  beautifully 
referred  to  Dr.  Dickey  as  the  young  man’s 
friend,  the  faithful  servant  of  the  Boards, 
faithful  to  the  grand  old  doctrines  that  we  all 
hold  and  mean  to  sustain,  a  trusted  friend  of 
the  Stated  Clerk  and  of  the  officers  of  the 
General  Assembly,  and  concluded  with  a  warm 
appeal  to  the  love  of  Presbyteriaus  for  Phila¬ 
delphia,  the  mother  of  us  all.  "Brethren,  the 
old  mother  Presbytery  thinks  it  fitting  just 
now  at  the  junction  of  two  centuries,  that  the 
Moderatorship  should  come  home."  Alluding 
to  the  possibility  that  the  next  Assembly  would 
be  in  Philadelphia,  the  old  mother  asks  her  boys 
to  just  put  down  difficulties  and  dissentions 
and  let  her  have  this  pleasure. 

The  nominations  were  then  declared  closed, 
and]Messrs.  William  H.  Scott,  W.  A.  Endaly, 
Daniel  R.  Noyes  and  William  P.  Stevenson 
having  been  appointed  tellers,  the  roll  was 
called.  Five  hundred  and  seventy  votes  were 
polled,  287  being  necessary  for  an  election. 
Of  these  Dr.  Dickey  received  287,  Dr.  Fisher 
132  and  Dr.  McEibbin  205.  Dr.  Johnson  then 
withdrew  Dr.  Fisher’s  neune,  and  on  the 
second  ballot,  polling  554  votes,  Dr.  Dickey 
received  830  and  was  pronounced  to  be  elected, 
amid  great  applause.  His  sponsors  conducted 
him|to  the  platform  where  the  usual  ceremonies 
took  place,  both  Dr.  Sample’s  words  and  Dr. 
Dickey’s  being  characterized  by  an  unusual  de¬ 
gree  of  deeply  religious  feeling.  A  bouquet  of 
roses  being  presented  to  Dr.  Dickey  by  Dr. 
Sneed  in  the  name  of  his  St.  Louis  friends. 
Dr.  Dickey  expressed  his  peculiar  gratification 
in  receiving  it  from  the  successor  of  Dr. 
Brooks,  one  of  his  oldest  and  dearest  friends. 

The  death  of  Dr.  Mone  was  formaly  an¬ 
nounced  and  a  committee  appointed  to  prepare 
suitable  minutes. 

The  communion  service  in  the  evening  was 
very  largely  attended,  notwithstanding  the 
difficulties  due  to  the  street  oar  strike. 

(Continued  on  page  li.) 
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A  SUNDAY  IN  JERUSALEM. 

Rev.  J.  WJlbur  Chapman  D.D. 

The  1900  Pilgrimage  composed  of  over  eighty 
people  sailed  from  New  York,  Febroary  10, 
passed  the  Azores,  near  enough  to  see  the  in¬ 
habitants  and  their  comfortable  homes,  landed 
at  Gibraltar,  sailed  on  to  Naples,  from  thence 
to  Alexandria  and  then  by  the  way  of  Cairo, 
where  we  sojonmed  for  a  season,  went  by  rail 
to  Lnzor  and  from  that  point  by  the  steamer 
Rameset  np  the  Nile  to  the  first  cataract.  Re¬ 
turning  to  Cairo  we  journeyed  by  rail  to  Port 
Said  and  embarked  for  Jaffa.  The  objective 
point  in  all  our  travels  being  the  Holy  Land. 

The  journey  thus  far  has  been  through  stormy 
seas,  for  both  on  the  Atlantic  and  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  the  winds  were  boisterous,  and  at 
exactly  the  place  where  the  two  seas  meet  on 
the  latter  sea,  and  there  just  where  Paul  was 
shipwrecked  our  vessel  was  rolling  so  fright¬ 
fully  that  an  old  lake  captain,  who  was  of  our 
number,  was  most  apprehensive  for  our  safety, 
but  through  troubled  seas  we  have  entered  this 
land  where  our  Lord  lived  and  loved  and  died 
—a  good  illustration  to  me  of  the  storms  of  life 
and  the  peaceful  ending  of  those  who  trust  in 
him.  It  is  a  sentiment  with  many  not  to 
travel  to  Jerusalem  on  the  railroad,  and  so 
some  go  by  carriage  road  from  Jaffa,  and  the 
more  sentimental  walk  many  miles,  just  before 
reaching  the  Holy  City,  and  some  have  gone 
on  foot  the  entire  journey.  Personally  while 
sympathizing  with  such  as  scorn  the  railroad 
traversing  Holy  Ground,  I  went  by  train  and 
it  was  no  shook  to  me  to  hear  the  trainman 
say,  “All  out  for  Jerusalem.”  A  Baldwin 
locomotive  drew  os  on  our  way,  and  made 
most  excellent  time. 

We  i>assed  through  the  modem  gateway,  just 
next  to  the  Jaffa  gate,  and  a  thrill,  which  never 
oan  be  expressed  in  words,  took  possession  of 
many  of  our  number,  when  the  carriage 
stopped,  and  we  were  at  the  heart  of  our  pil¬ 
grimage.  We  said  what  doubtless  hundreds  of 
other  travelers  have  repeated  before  ns: 

“  Our  feet  shall  stand  within  thy  gates, 

O  Jerusalem.” 

The  prophesy  is  fulfilled,  and  the  wish  of 
years  is  gratified.  Many  tourists  are  disap¬ 
pointed  in  the  city.  I  have  had  not  the  least 
shadow  of  such  a  feeling.  Whether  my  view 
took  in  the  hills  which  the  psalmist  had  in 
mind,  when  he  said,  “As  the  mountains  are 
round  about  Jerasalem,  ”  or  the  Mount  of 
Olives,  where  he  suffered  in  Gethsemane,  and 
where  he  often  met  his  disciples,  and  from 
whence  he  ascended,  or  the  narrow  little  streets 
of  the  modem  city,  so  filled  with  people  from 
every  part  of  the  world,  Jerusalem  is  more 
than  interesting. 

The  spot  to  which  my  heart  turned  with 
ever  increasing  affection  and  solemnity  was 
the  New  Calvary,  or  as  it  is  more  frequently 
oalled,  Gordon’s  Calvary— it  having  taken  the 
name  of  General  Gordon  of  Chinese  and  Afri- 
oan  fame,  who  a  year  or  two  before  his  last 
campaign  visited  Jerasalem  and  was  so  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  belief  that  the  New  Calvary 
was  the  actual  place  of  the  craciflxion  of 
our  Lord,  that  he  wrote  and  spoke  much  in  its 
favor,  although  in  fact  to  Major  Conder  and  to 
the  present  United  States  Consul,  Dr.  Selah 
Merrill,  belong  the  credit  of  first  advocating 
the  claim  of  this  place  of  stoning  as  being  the 
scene  of  the  omoifixion. 

It  was  on  Sunday,  March  25,  that  a  goodly 
company  of  American  Christians  gathered  here 
to  praise  him  who  died  for  them.  Somehow 
there  is  a  heart  conviction  that  this  is  the 
place  of  his  death,  but  aside  from  this  let  it 
not  be  forgotten,  that  it  is  well  known  that 
the  places  of  the  omciflxion  and  burial  of  Jesus 
were  outside  the  walls  (Heb.  xiii.  12).  That 
they  were  near  each  other,  the  latter  being  in 
a'garden  (John  xiz.  41-42).  That  the  omoi¬ 


fixion  took  place  in  a  conspicuous  site  near  a 
public  road  (Matt,  xxvii.  39-65;  Mark  xv.  29; 
Luke  xxiii.  35). 

These  facts  make  it  not  only  improbable  but 
impossible  that  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepul¬ 
chre  should  be  the  site  of  the  cmoifixion  and 
burial  of  our  Lord. 

Add  to  this  the  value  of  the  discovery  of  a 
portion  of  the  old  North  Wall,  which  we  saw 
in  company  with  Dr.  Selah  Merrill,  in  the 
basement  of  Freres  College,  and  there  really 
seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  we  were  standing 
where  once  the  three  crosses  stood,  it  was  fit¬ 
ting  that  we  should  sing : 

Jesus  paid  it  all 
All  to  him  I  owe. 

Sin  had  left  a  crimson  stain 
He  washed  it  white  as  snow. 

The  speakers  were  the  Rev.  J.  D.  Crimter- 
mine  D.D.  of  Topeka,  Kan.,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Rumple  of  Brooklyn,  and  it  was  one  of  the 
privileges  of  the  pilgrimage  that  I  could  say  a 
few  words  in  closing.  Our  service  consisted  in 
addition  to  the  remarks,  of  Scripture  reading 
by  the  Rev.  Harris  H.  Gregg,  Jr.,  of  Chicago, 
and  prayer  by  the  American  Consul,  Dr.  Mer¬ 
rill.  The  closing  minutes  were  spent  on  our 
knees  and  the  last  hymn  was,  “My  Jesus  I 
love  thee.”  It  was  sung  just  above  a  whisper 
and  not  only  the  hymn  but  the  Scriptures  had 
a  new  power  for  ns  that  day. 

I  am  writing  this  on  the  shores  of  the  Sea 
of  Galilee.  I  do  not  wonder  that  Jesus  loved 
it.  As  I  write,  a  little  group  of  Arab  children 
are  singing  sweetly,  and  the  hymn  is,  “Jesus 
loves  me  this  I  know.  ” 

The  holy  hour  is  indeed  well  named  the 
Fifth  Gospel.  I  could  wish  for  my  friends  no 
greater  privilege  than  to  journey  from  Jerusa¬ 
lem  to  Damascus  on  horseback  as  we  are  going, 
and  by  all  means  tarry  a  day  on  the  shores  of 
this  beautiful  lake  whose  waters  Jesus  once 
hushed  into  a  calm,  and  by  whose  shore  he 
stood  after  his  Resurrection. 

Tibbbius,  Palbstink.  April,  Wt). 


WE’LL  SEE,  “TO  BIGHTS” 

Certain  doctrines  of  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
as  set  forth  in  the  Confession  of  Faith,  and 
the  Westminster  Catechism,  may  well  arouse 
the  antagonism  of  every  intelligent  Christian 
man.  It  is  claimed  for  these  doctrines,  of  pre¬ 
destination  ,and  reprobation,  that  they  are  au¬ 
thorized  by  the  Decrees  of  God,  and  the  in¬ 
flexible  results  of  logical  argument ;  and  that 
for  this  reason  they  are  to  be  received  and 
believed  by  our  Church. 

This  view  of  God’s  government  and  his 
“glory”  is  commonly  attributed  to  John  Cal¬ 
vin,  and  in  this  country  especially  to  Jona¬ 
than  Edwards  and  others.  And  the  suggestion 
at  once  arises— What  right,  authority  or  power 
has  been  confessed  upon  any  man,  to  announce 
the  Decrees  of  God  to  assume  that  his  mind 
has  grasped  all  the  factors,  with  unerring  ob¬ 
servation  ;  that  he  sees  as  plainly  as  his  Maker 
sees;  that  by  searching  he  has  found  out  (3k)d? 

If  we  admit  that  the  logical  and  necessary 
conclusions  reached  by  Calvin  (principally 
derived  from  the  Epistles  of  SI  Paul),  point  to 
the  result  “that  some  men  and  angels  were 
foredoomed  to  eternal  punishment  by  God’s 
decree  for  indefinite  ages  before  they  had  any 
existence,  and  this,  in  retributive  justice,”  for 
their  sins ;  the  question  arises.  Does  this  logical 
result  grasp  and  command  all  the  facts  f  Does 
the  human  logician  see  all  as  God  sees  all? 
For  unless  we  are  able  to  affirm  this,  we  have 
no  right  to  accept  such  logical  result. 

In  my  early  childhood,  I  learned  a  lesson 
which  has  been  of  great  value  during  all  my 
lengthened  life.  My  mother  and  two  or  three 
of  her  children  were  to  go  up  the  North  River 
from  New  York,  where  we  lived,  to  spend  a 
month  at  the  residence  of  Peter  Roe,  a  very 


intimate  friend  of  our  family,  in  the  vicinity 
of  Newburgh,  about  fifty  miles  above  New 
York.  This  was,  I  think,  in  July,  1827.  In 
those  days,  the  art  of  constructing  steam  boilers 
was  not  well  understood,  smd  frequent  accidents 
from  explosion  had  impaired  the  public  confi¬ 
dence  in  steamboats.  To  obviate  this  appre¬ 
hension,  two  barges  had  been  built,  each  to 
be  towed  by  a  tug,  with  a  hawser  about  one 
hundred  feet  long.  One  of  them  was  named 
Lady  Washington,  and  the  other  Lady  Clinton. 

We  children  had  been  counting  the  slowly 
passing  days,  until  on  one  fine  morning  we 
started  from  the  foot  of  Cortland  street  in  the 
Lady  Clinton  for  Newburgh.  We  were  per¬ 
fectly  happy,  wandering  all  over  the  barge, 
and  enjoying  the  scenery  of  the  noble  river. 
The  ladies  were  seated  at  the  stem  of  the 
barge,  under  an  ample  awning.  The  tag  took 
ns  slowly  along  np  the  river  at  about  seven 
miles  the  hour,  which  was  fast  enough  for  us 
then,  for  we  were  delighted. 

At  length,  about  1  o’clock  P.M.  we  came  in 
sight  of  the  village  of  Peekskill  off  to  the 
right ;  while  immediately  before  us  and  at  the 
left  loomed  the  mountains.  Standing  at  the 
bow  of  the  boat,  I  observed  with  dismay  that 
we  had  reached  the  end  of  the  river. 

It  was  perfectly  plain  and  obvious,  for  it 
would  be  impossible  for  the  tug^or  the  barge 
to  go  over  those  lofty  hills. 

I  ran  back  and  told  mother  that  we  had 
reached  the  end  of  the  river,  [and  how  are  we 
to  get  to  Newburgh?  She][was  quietly  con¬ 
versing  with  other  ladies,  ^  and  only  turned 
toward  me  a  moment,  saying,  “7 guess  not.” 

But  I  insisted,  and  pnlling^er  dress,  begged 
her  to  come  forward  with  mej and[see^for  her¬ 
self.  She  refused,  telling  me  to  go  forward 
myself,  which  I  did ;  and^seeing  a  man  coiling 
a  rope  at  the  bows,  I  said  to^^him,  “Well,  what 
next— we’ve  reached  the  end  of  the  river.” 

*  *  Ouess  not,  ’  ’  was  his  quaint  response ;  *  ‘  yon  ’  11 
see  Ho-rights.'  ” 

I  had  never  heard  that  expression  before  and 
ran  back  to  ask  mother  what  “to-rights” 
meant. 

She  told  me  it  meant  presently,  in  a  few 
minutes.  So  I  went  forward  again  and  gazed 
upon  the  scene.  There  was  Peekskill  to  the 
right  of  ns,  a  rooky  mountain  to  the  left,  and 
directly  in  front  ”wa8  a^lofty^Jhill,  which  il 
think  they  call  “  Storm- king,  ”  towards  which 
our  tug  was  Bteaming[directly’as[if^prop6i!^ 
to  go  over  it 

Now,  in  all|my  after-life,  I^have^Qever  been 
surer  of  anything  than'l  wasjthen]  and[there, 
standing  at  the-bowjofjthe  barge— that-we  had 
reached  the  end  of  the  river. 

It  was  obvious;  my  eyes  saw  it. -T, Cook  sure 
of  the  fact,  I  was  only  wondering  what  could 
be  done  next  While  looking  -and|watohing  I 
observed  that  the  tug  began  to  turn  toward  the 
left ;  and  in  a  very  few  minutes  our  barge  fol¬ 
lowing  the  tug,  was  moving  westward,  and 
came  in  sight  of  West  Point  I  Ah !  there  was  a 
turn  in  the  river.  1  had  not  thought  of  that 
and  in  a  moment  all  my  fears  of  not  being  able 
in  that  boat  to  reach  Newburgh  were  dissolved; 
and  within  an  hour  we  came  np  to  the  New¬ 
burgh  dock.  The  lesson  thus  learned  has  been 
prominent  in  my  mind  and  memory  ever  since 
that  day.  We  don't  know  all  the  facts. 

The  application  of  the  moral  of  this  little 
story  needs  no  expansion.  We  must  remember 
that  God’s  ways  are  not  as  our  ways,  nor  his 
thoughts  as  our  thoughts ;  for  as  the  heavens, 
etc.,  etc.  J  R.  o. 

Auburn,  April  SO,  1900. 

The  article  by  the  Rev.  F.  B.  Dwight, 
Forms  of  Worship  in  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
in  last  week’s  Evangelist,  will  ^be  reprinted 
as  No.  2  of  The  Evangelist  Leaflets  as  set  forth 
on  page  2. 
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THE  LIFE  OF  MOODY  BY  BIS  SON* 

This  is  the  long  expected  “Anthorized  Edi¬ 
tion,  ”  though  apparently  not  quite  what  it 
was  expected  to  be.  A  note  in  the  Introduc¬ 
tion  informs  ns  that  the  publication  has  been 
hastened  by  the  appearance  of  other  Lives,  and 
hat  we  shall  still  have  to  wait  for  the  final 
interpretation  of  Mr.  Moody’s  life  .  .  .  ‘  ‘pre¬ 
pared  to  meet  the  expressed  desire  for  a  fuller 
account  of  his  career.  ” 

Meantime  the  690  pages  of  this  royal  octavo 
answer  a  very  good  purpose.  They  may  not 
present  full  details  on  all  points.  Mr.  Moody’s 
sermons,  addresses  and  letters  might  be  given 
more  at  length  and  the  institutional  part  of 
the  history  expanded.  But  all  that  is  cbarao- 
teristio  in  Moody’s  life,  training  and  work  is 
here,  presented  in  a  narrative  of  such  potent 
influence  as  holds  the  reader  fast  and  draws 
him  on,  from  page  to  page  and  chapter  to  chap¬ 
ter,  to  the  end. 

The  familiar  story  of  Moody’s  childhood  and 
training  is  retold  but  with  the  freshness  and 
interest  of  a  flrst  repetition.  There  is  no  ex¬ 
position  of  the  family  genealogy,  not  enough, 
for  example,  to  explain  the  name  Ryther  which 
was  added  to  Dwight  Lyman  at  baptism,  but 
afterwards  dropped,  though  we  have  the  ex¬ 
planatory  remark  added  that  it  was  dropped  in 
consequence  of  the  omission  of  the  customary 
gift  of  a  sheep  by  the  god-father  of  the  child 
n  baptism  in  recognition  of  the  name,  an 
omission  which  wounded  the  mother’s  heart. 

The  story  of  Moody’s  home  life  is  typical  of 
New  England  at  its  best  and  full  of  the  in¬ 
spirations  and  principles  he  was  developing  in 
all  his  after  life.  Moody  never  to  his  latest 
day  broke  away  from  that  Northfleld  home.  He 
was  never  so  proud  and  happy  as  when  he 
betook  himself  and  his  work  to  Northfleld 
again.  When  he  arrived  after  dark  he  never 
failed  to  take  a  look  in  the  customary  direc¬ 
tion  for  the  light  in  his  mother’s  window. 
The  common  ejaculation  on  his  lips  was: 
‘  *  Mother  I  thank  yon  for  making  me  go  to  the 
house  of  Gk>d  when  I  didn’t  want  to  go  ” 

His  flrst  steps  in  life  require  little  notice 
here,  except  as  they  show  at  that  early  day  the 
hnmozrwhioh  played  a  far  more  important  i>art 
in  his  future  successes  than  all  his  admirers 
have  been  willing  to  admit.  There  was  hardly 
a  day  in  his  riper  life  or  a  situation  in  it  all 
when  the  position  he  took  or  the  triumph  he 
achieved  did  not  gain  something  from  the 
deep  seated  humor  which  in  him  was  akin  to 
wisdom^and  seemed  like  a  new  aspect  of  the 
serious  gravity  of  his  mind. 

Take  for  example,  the  story  told  by  Henry 
Olay  Tinmbnll  of  his  flrst  address  in  Exeter 
Hall  when  he  received  the  complimentary  in¬ 
vitation  to  move  the  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Earl 
of  Shaftesbury,  who  had  presided.  Moody, 
says  his  son,  “burst  on  the  audience  with  the 
bold  announcement:  ‘The  chairman  has  made 
two  mistakes.  To  begin  with,  I  am  not  the 
“Reverend”  Mr.  Moody  at  all.  I  am  plain 
Dwight  L.  Moody,  a  Sabbath-school  worker. 
And  then  I  am  not  your  “American  Cousin  I” 
By  the  grace  of  God  I’m  yonr  brother,  who  is 
interested  with  yon  in  our  Father’s  work  for 
his  children.  And  now  about  the  vote  of 
thanks  to  “the noble  Earl”  for  being  our  chair¬ 
man  this  evening.  I  don’t  see  why  we  should 
thank  him  any  more  than  he  shonld  thank  ns. 
When  at  one  time  they  offered  to  thank  Lin¬ 
coln  for  presiding  over  a  meeting  in  Illinois, 
he  stopped  it.  He  said  he’d  tried  to  do  his 
dnty,  and  they’d  tried  to  do  theirs.  It  was  an 
even  thing  all  around.”  We  need  not  be  sur- 

•  The  Life  of  Dwight  L.  Moody,  hy  His  Son,  William 
R.  Moody.  The  official  authorized  edition.  Fleming  H. 
Revell  Company.  $8.60. 


prised  that  a  man  who  oonld  begin  in  that  way 
was  secure  of  his  audience  in  England  ever 
afterwards. 

The  account  of  the  delays  made  in  receiving 
young  Moody  into  the  Mt.  Vernon  Church  is 
strictly  accurate  with  this  modiflcation,  that 
Dr.  Kirk  who  was  then  the  minster  of  the 
church,  interfered  at  the  third  application, 
protesting  against  further  delay  and  adding 
that  he  would  on  his  own  authority  receive 
him  into  communion. 

We  cannot  follow  the  history  of  Moody’s 
growing  consecration  and  flnal  devotion  to 
evangelical  work.  It^is  one  of  the  grand  his¬ 
tories  of  the  church,  and  is  told  with  great 
simplicity  and  power  in  this  volume.  Many 
of  these  incidents  will  seem  familiar  to  read¬ 
ers,  but  they  are  generally  told  with  new 
points  of  accuracy,  correction  or  addition,  as 
for  example,  the  account  of  Moody,  going  to 
the  Roman  Catholic  Bishop,  Duncan,  of 
Chicago,  to  ask  him  to  stop  his  Roman  Catho¬ 
lic  boys  from  throwing  stones  at  him  in  the 
street,  their  praying  together  and  the  life  long 
friendship  which  followed. 

Launching  out  on  the  greater  history  of  the 
book,  the  reader  is  carried  into  the  marvellous 
triumphs  of  this  humble  man  in  Scotland,  Ire¬ 
land  and  England.  The  first  visit  to  Scotland 
left  an  impression  on  the  evangelist  which  we 
doubt  if  his  son  recognizes,  at  least  in  its  full 
importance.  At  this  time.  Moody  had  not 
formed  that  habit  of  Bible  study,  reading  and 
citation,  which  became  afterwards  so  much  a 
feature  of  his  work.  It  was  largely  under  the 
influence  of  hints  he  received  in  Edinburgh 
that  his  eyes  were  opened  to  this  defect  and 
that  he  set  himself  in  earnest  to  its  correction. 
A  godly  lady  of  great  influence  in  Edinburgh 
noted  his  defective  use  of  Scripture  and  spoke 
to  him  about  it.  She  approached  him  in  a 
way  which  oonld  not  fail  of  having  great 
weight  with  such  a  man  as  Moody,  remarking 
that  one  who  undertook  to  teach  the  Church  of 
God  assumed  high  responsibility  which  he 
oonld  only  hope  to  meet  as  he  was  deeply 
versed  in  the  Scripture.  This  point  won  Moody 
and  he  applied  himself  to  the  correction  of  his 
fault  with  snoh  effect  that  the  writer  of  this 
notice  often  heard  his  wonderful  command  of 
Scripture,  as  shown  in  his  later  visits,  re¬ 
marked  on  by  the  same  friend  with  nnqnalifled 
admiration. 

This  volume  shows  Moody  in  a  great  many 
lights.  We  doubt  whether  he  was  ever  greater 
than  when  dealing  with  individual  inquirers. 
It  was  this  which  so  deeply  impressed  Drum¬ 
mond.  No  man  ever  dropped  the  plummet 
deeper  than  he  did  into  the  human  heart  or 
sncoeeded  better  in  rousing  the  inquirer  to  the 
deepest  realities  of  his  life. 

His  institutional  work  and  administration 
will  long  be  remembered  and  was  probably  be¬ 
lieved  both  by  himself  and  his  friends  to  be  the 
crowning  glory  of  his  life.  No  part  of  it  is 
omitted  in  this  volume.  His  Bible  Institute 
for  Home  and  Foreign  Missions,  his  Sabbath - 
school  work,  his  Young  Men’s  Christian  Asso¬ 
ciation  work  and  the  great  work  of  a  founder 
at  Northfleld  are  all  developed  far  enough  in 
this  volume  to  meet  the  requirements  of  gen¬ 
eral  readers  though  we  should  regret  to  have 
the  narrative  left  in  this  somewhat  meagre  and 
incomplete  condition. 

The  whole  work  is  like  Mr.  Moody  himself, 
natural  and  unconventional.  One  of  the  moat 
attractive  and  effective  features  of  Moody’s 
life  was  its  naturalness.  He  was  cast  in  the 
mold  of  no  school.  No  church,  and  much 
less,  no  denomination  oonld  claim  him.  He 
acknowleged  no  authority  but  the  Bible,  no 
master  but  Christ.  For  the  rest  he  was  a  free 
child  of  nature  on  the  one  hand  and  of  the 
Spirit  on  the  other.  This  is  the  light  in  which 
he  is  presented  uid  this  volume  by  his  son.  It 


is  a  grandly  inspiring  portrait  of  a  grandly 
inspiring  man.  We  need  not  regret  that  the 
portraiture  has  not  been  left  to  any  one  hand. 
Moody  was  too  large  a  man  for  us  to  be  limited 
in  his  biography  to  the  impression  he  left 
in  his  family,  or  among  his  friends.  We  wish 
to  know  him  in  all  the  wide  and  various  rela¬ 
tions  of  his  life.  It  was  inevitable  that  sooner 
or  later  he  shonld  be  given  to  ns  in  these  varied 
lights. 

The  Ma.n  of  Galilee.  A  Biographical  Study 
of  the  Life  of  Jesus  Christ.  By  Frank  W. 
Gnnsaulns  D.D.  President  of  the  Armour 
Institute  of  Technology.  Monarch  Book 
Company.  Chicago  and  Philadelphia: 
Royal  8vo.  pp.  682.  |3. 

Dr.  Gnnsaulns  has  laid  himself  out  in  this 
volume  to  bring  Jesus  of  Nazareth  home  to  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  the  people  in  the  story  of 
his  life.  The  narrative  is  not  in  the  least  criti- 
oal  and  is  not  intended  to  be.  It  deals  rever¬ 
ently  with  the  legendary  sites  and  to  some 
extent  with  the  legendary  stories,  apparently 
on  the  principle  that  they  may  carry  home  to 
the  reader’s  imagination  something  which 
would  be  lost  in  colder  presentation.  Much  of 
all  this  is,  however,  only  introduced  in  the 
way  of  .literary  illustration  as,  for  example, 
the  allusion  to  Virgil’s  Sibyl  and  the  legen¬ 
dary  tale  that  Paul  visiting  the  birthplace  of 
the  poet  exclaimed,  “O  Mantuan,  what  a  poet 
I  would  have  made  of  thee  had  I  known  thee !  ’  ’ 
Here  is  the  description  of  the  nailing  on  the 
cross.  It  will  show  very  well,  the  dramatic 
vitality,  and  combination  of  natural  elements 
with  spiritual  sentiment,  which  is  the  style 
the  author  has  chosen :  ‘  ‘  They  nail  together 
the  cross-pieces;  the  sharp  report  from  the 
mallet  breaks  in  upon  tl^e  silence  with  intru¬ 
sive  violence,  but  it  is  part  of  the  music  of  sal¬ 
vation.  No  final  chorus  in  Gounod’s  Redemp¬ 
tion,  no  Hallelujah  in  which  the  music  of  any 
Handel’s  Messiah  culminates,  is  completely 
tme  without  the  sounds  which  quiver  upon 
the  air  as  the  cross-bars  are  fastened  to  the 
upright  beam.  ”  All  this  may  add  to  the  popu¬ 
lar  effectiveness  and  usefulness  of  the  volume, 
bat  rhetoric  can  hardly  invent  a  reason  for 
such  variations  as  for  example,  we  note  on 
page  661,  where  the  two  angels  who  sat  in  the 
sepulchre,  one  at  the  head  and  one  at  the  feet 
where  the  body  of  Jesus  had  lain,  are  said  to 
have  “bowed  their  faces  to  the  earth  and^asked 
the  astonished  and  fearful  ones :  ‘  Why  seek  ye 
the  living  among  the  dead.  ’  ’  ’  4n  Luke  and 
Mark  it  is  the  disciples  not  the  angels^who 
were  affrighted  and  “bowed  their  faces  to  the 
earth.  ’  ’  The  book  is  splendidly  illustrated 
with  a  gallery  of  heliotypes  which  picture  ont 
the  legendary  holy  places  and  a  large^amount 
to  the  illnstration  of  the  history  in  art.  The 
text  is  not  altogether  free  from  thejtonoh  of 
these  illusions,  as  for  example,  the  portraiture 
of  the  Virgin  Mother.  The  book  is  manu¬ 
factured  uncommonly  well  and  printed  in  a 
delightfnlly  easy  type  to  read. 

The  Klondike  Stampede.  By  Tappan  Adney. 
Harper  and  Brothers.  |2. 

This  wide-awake  and  compendious  account 
of  the  Klondike,  the  people  and  their  life, 
oomes  from  the  special  correspondent  of  Har¬ 
pers’  Weekly,  from  which  it  is  republished 
with  all  the  wealth  of  maps  and  illustration. 
The  book  lacks  nothing  which  is  essential  to 
snoh  a  volume  except  an  index.  Mr.  Adney 
started  from  Portland  and  Victoria,  landed  at 
Skagway,  went  over  the  Ohilkoot  to  Klondike 
“Oity”  and  Dawson  which  becomes  his  centre 
for  studying  the  mines  and  the  miners.  The 
work  is  done  thoroughly  and  presented  in  an 
exoeedingly  interesting  manner.  The  author 
knows  all  about  the  mines  and  is  definite  and 
preoise  in  his  account.  He  photographs  every  - 
thing  he  can  which  relates  to  the  processes 
and  machinery  of  mining  and  gives  definite 
figures  for  the  rest,  suoh  as  gross  and  net  re- 
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salts,  average  profits,  oatside  extreme  profits, 
expenses,  average,  possible,  etc.  He  describes 
the  religions  and  social  conditions,  the  ontlook, 
the  climate  as  indicated  by  comparative  tables 
of  temperatnre  and  tells  the  story  of  the  conn* 
try  and  of  many  of  the  individnal  settlers, 
with  all  their  pictnresqne  points.  The  history 
stands  in  the  records  of  the  known  world,  as 
the  nnapproached  and  nnapproachable  heroic 
epic  of  gold-hnnting.  It  is  epic  in  the  mag- 
nitnde  of  all  its  elements,  the  difficnlties, 
hardships,  perils  enconntered,  in  the  passion 
excited,  developed,  snstained  and  in  the  physi¬ 
cal,  moral,  social  and  intellectnal  featnres  of 
the  life  which  has  grown  np.  All  this  gives 
the  perpetual  freshness  and  charm  of  epic  story 
to  every  snch^book  as  this,  when  done  as  well 
as  this  is. 

Christianity  and  the  Social  State.  By 
George  C.  Lorimer,  Minister  at  the  Temple 
(Boston).  A.  i.  Rowland  1420  Ghestnnt 
street,  Philadelphia:  |2. 

This  volume  was  not  designed  for  a  text 
book.  It]  is  not  even  a  scientific  discussion  of 
social  questions.  It  is  addressed  to  the  people 
and  primarily  to  their  heart  and  conscience, 
though  it  is  based  on  a  groundwork  of  solid 
sense  and  good  judgment.  There  is  a  tone  and 
limit  of  moderation  in  all  these  lectures  which 
keeps  them  well  within  bounds.  Dr.  Lorimer 
appreciates  the  social  value  and  significance  of 
individualism.  He  is  not  blind  to  the  dangers 
of  state-ownership.  He  believes  in  protecting 


one  can  see  and  of  patting  them  in  a  way 
which  everyone  will  see.  The  chapter  on  ‘  ‘  The 
Second  Mile”  is  a  grand  assertion  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  law  of  liberty  as  abounding  over  the  strict 
lines  and  limitations  of  legalism,  and  the 
Pharisaism  which  bases  the  hope  of  heaven  on 
the  clause,  “All  these  have  I  kept  from  my 
youth  up.”  (Dodd,  Mead,  “Little  Books  on 
Religion”  series,  edited  by  W.  Robertson 

Nicoll  LL.  D. ) - The  Divine  Origin  of  the 

Bible.  Its  Authority  and  Power  Demonstrated 
and  Difficulties  Solved,  by  R.  A.  Torrey.  A 
very  good  practical  book  which  bases  the  au¬ 
thority  of  the  Bible  upon  no  overstrained  or 
mechanical  theory  of  its  inspiration,  but  upon 
the  known  character  of  the  book,  and  its  divine 
fruitfulness  and  spiritual  usefulness.  The 
author’s  method  of  dealing  with  the  difficnl¬ 
ties  is  a  good  one.  He  might  add  to  his  ten 
suggestions  another  that  after  all  the  most 
serious  difficulties  which  are  raised  against 
the  Bible  come  from  unreasonable  theories 
about  it  and  injudicious  attempts  to  overlook 
or  deny  the  human  element  which  entered  into 

its  composition.  (Revell.  60  cents.) - 

Sermong  in  Stones  and  in  Other  Things,  by  Amos 
R.  Wells.  These  little  pithy  and  pungent 
sermons  have  been  preached  before  in  four  o  : 
five  different  religious  journals  where  they 
attracted  so  much  attention  as  to  make  it 
necessary  to  bring  them  together  in  one  (dice 
tion.  They  are  parables  based  on  (s  ii 

life  and  nature  which  Mr.  Wells  has  a  i 


It  ]  is  a' real  pleasure  to  speak  of  the  good 
work  our  Roman  Catholic  friends  are  doing  for 
boys  in  The  Boy  Savers’  Series.  We  have 
before  us  and  have  read  with  uncommon  satis¬ 
faction  Organizers  and  Their  First  Steps,  by  the 
Rev.  George  E.  <^ain  S.J.  To  begin  with, 
the  author  exhibits  for  his  credentials  a  photo¬ 
graphic  group  of  4(X)  boys  massed  in  the  Sodal¬ 
ity  of  St.  Aloysins,  St.  Joseph’s  Church,  Troy. 
He  then  proceeds  in  his  effective  little  book  to 
unfold  the  nature  of  the  work  for  boys  that 
needs  to  be  done,  the  agency  required,  the 
problem  of  the  teacher  and  the  motives  and 
inducements.  The  book  is  thoroughly  in  ear¬ 
nest,  turns  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  as 
the  writer’s  first  and  natural  agent,  but  with 
eye  and  heart  most  of  all  on  the  work  to  be 
done.  (Sacred  Heart  Library,  New  York  City. ) 

LITERARY  NOTES. 

There  seems  to  be  some  reason  to  believe 
that  Macaulay’s  Journal  will  now  be  published, 
we  hope  with  no  great  delay. 

The  Indians  of  To-day,  by  George  Bird  Grin- 
nell  is  a  superb  collection  of  living  tribesmen. 
(H.  S.  Stern  and  Company,  Chicago.) 

The  Lounger  in  the  same  number  is  a  finely 
sympathetic  presentation  of  the  “Hon.  E.  J. 
Phelps  as  seen  in  his  Letters,  ’  ’  by  Ellen  Burns 
Sherman. 

The  Redemptio'"  '  avid  Corson,  by  the  Rev. 
Charles  D.  (joss,  ui  v^incinnati,  has  been  pub¬ 
lished  less  than  two  months  and  six  thousand 
,  copies  have  been  sold  already. 


the  public  franchises.  He  writes  in  an  attrac¬ 
tive  style,  which  catches  and  holds  readers. 
His  book^will  do  good. 


gift  of  turning  to  spiritual  account.  They 
remind  us  of  that  hitherto  matchless  book  o 
spiritual  illustrations,  Spurgeon’s  Feathers  for 
Arrows.  (Doubleday  and  McClure.  $1.25.) 


Appleton's  Popular  Science,  has  been  bought 
by  McClure,  Phillips  and  Company,  and  will 
be  edited  by  Prof.  J.  McEeen  Cattell  of 
Columbia.  The  new  management  takes  hold 
in  the  June  number. 


BOOK  NOTES. 

Wuthcrlng  Heights,  by  Emily  Bronte,  and  The 
Tenant  of  Wildfell  Hall,  by  Anne  Bronte,  Vol¬ 
umes  V.  and  VI.  of  the  Haworth  edition, 
contain  ajportrait  of  each  sister,  the  usual  in¬ 
troduction  from  the  pen  of  Mrs.  Humphrey 
Ward.  Her^opinion  of  Emily  Bronte’s  work 
is  high^and^speaks  of  her  early  attainment  of 
“mastery,”  as  compared  with  Charlotte,  and 
is  not  at  all  grudging  in  her  recognition  of  the 
paBsion'’'and  poetry  wrought  into  the  romance 
of  the  proudest  and  most  fiercely  strong  of 
will  of^the^three  sisters.  The  “Haworth  Edi¬ 
tion”  is  to  conclude  with  a  re-issue  of  Mrs. 
Gaskell’s  Life  of  Charlotte  Bronte,  edited  by 
that  Bronte  expert,  Mr.  Clement  Shorter. 
His  accumulation  of  material  will  there  be 
fully  and  advantageously  drawn  upon.  (Har¬ 
per’s.  11.75  per  volume. ) 

Volume]IL  of  The  Shorter  Life  of  D.  L.  Moody, 
published  by  the  Bible  Institute  Colportage 
Association,  Chicago,  is  out. 

G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons  have  made  an  uncom¬ 
monly  attractive  booklet  of  Living  by  the  Spirit, 
by  Horatio^Dresser.  It  belongs  among  the  lit¬ 
erature  of  the  so-called  Spiritual  Healing 
movement.  The  manifestation  of  the  Spirit 
is  described  in  it  as  a  purely  naturalistic  influ¬ 
ence.  The  only  revelation  is  what  the  Spirit 
saith  to  the  inner  soul.  The  law  of  life  is  to 
harmonize  the  will  with  the  immanent  will  of 
God.  Of  course  there  is  nothing  Christian  in 
this.  (50  cents. ) 

The  Pastor’s  Partner,  by  the  Rev.  N.  T. 
Whittaker  D.D.  is  a  complete  Ritual  for  the 
vurions  duties  connected  with  the  ministeria 
office.  It  is  arranged  for  use  by  Baptist,  Con¬ 
gregational,  Methodist,  Unitarian  and  Univer- 
salist  ministers  and  must  be  a  decidedly  color¬ 
less  manual  if  it  provides  a  common  basis  for 
all  these  vigorously  contradictory  Confessions. 

There  is  a  feast  of  fat  things  in  the  little 
book  by  T.  H.  Darlow  M.A.,  The  Print  of  the 
Nails.  It  is  a  book  of  wise,  true  and  helpfn 
things  said  graciously.  The  views  of  Chris¬ 
tian  life  are  not  at  all  ordinary.  The  author 
has  the  power  of  seeing  things  that  not  every 


A  sheaf  of  very  sweet  songs  are  bound  to¬ 
gether  under  the  modest  title.  Beside  Still 
Waters,  by  Leic  A.  Flether.  They  are  songs 
of  peace  and  parity,  faith  and  hope,  with 
plenty  of  music  in  them  and  rich  in  the  poetry 
of  sentiment.  They  lack  nothing  but  imagina¬ 
tion  to  lift  them  from  the  limitations  of  minor 
subjective  sentiment  into  a  freer  atmosphere  of 
objective  reality.  (A.  D.  F.  Randolph.  $1.) 

We  should  advise  parents  and  guardians  to 
read  Training  of  the  Young  in  Laws  of  Sex,  by 
the  Rev.  Hon.  E.  Lyttelton.  It  is  a  difficult 
and  delicate  subject  handled  in  a  wise  and  deli¬ 
cate  way  which  will  make  the  parent’s  task 
easier.  (Longmans,  Green.  75  cents.) 

Exercises  in  Mind  -  Training,  by  Catharine 
Aiken,  is  in  the  line  of  her  well  remembered 
little  book.  Methods  of  Mind-Training.  The 
present  text-book  furnishes  a  well-selected 
series  of  exercises  to  work  out  the  “method” 
laid  down  in  the  previous  manual.  They  are 
planned  to  try  the  mind  on  all  sides  in  a  series 
of  skilful  texts,  designed  to  drill  the  mind  in 
quickness  of  perception,  concentrated  attention 
and  memory.  They  bear  on  them  the  mark 
of  the  good  teacher  and  of  sound  method. 
(Harpers.  $1. ) 

Prof.  Charles  F.  Richardson  of  Dartmouth 
published  his  suggestive  and  in  manifold  ways 
helpful  manual  on  The  Choice  of  Books  in  1895. 
The  plates  have  now  passed  into  the  possession 
of  E.  P.  Dutton  and  Company  of  this  city, 
who  have  brought  out  a  new  edition.  Mean¬ 
time  the  book  has  not  been  superseded,  but 
appears  in  this  edition  as  fresh  and  up-to-date 
as  ever.  ($1.26.) 

Mr.  Horace  E.  Scudder’s  ambition  in  The 
Book  of  Legends  Told  Over  Again  is  a  modest 
one,  to  retell  the  legends  of  art  and  literature. 
The  tEisk  though  modest  is  difficult  and  requires 
uncommon  command  of  the  simple  elements  of 
style,  an  art  which  no  one  understands  better 
than  Mr.  Soudder.  He  selected  legends  which 
not  only  reappear  in  art  and  literature,  but 
which  have  a  charm  of  their  own  when  told 
in  simple  language.  (Houghton,  Miffiin.  60 
cents. ) 


That  enterprising  historical  association,  the 
Filson  Club  of  Louisville,  has  now  fifteen 
sumptuous  quarto  volumes  to  its  credit,  having 
just  added  the  fifteenth  on  The  Battle  of  Tippe¬ 
canoe,  by  Capt.  Alfred  Piitie. 

The  striking  feature  of  The  Critic  for  May  is 
M.  Besnard’s  spirited  and  poetic  water-color 
of  Mme.  Bernhart  as  L’Aiglon,  with  Mrs.  Van 
Verst’s  notice  of  the  great  actress  in  this  char¬ 
acter  which  serves  to  introduce  the  portrait. 

I  Harper  and  Brothers  will  publish  in  the  early 
autumn  what  we  may  call  Mr.  Howells’s  Lit¬ 
erary  Biography,  My  Acquaintance  Among  Au¬ 
thors.  It  will  be  handsomely  printed  and  illus¬ 
trated  and  begin  with  his  first  journey  to 
Cambridge  after  his  book  on  Venice  had  given 
him  a  good  introduction  to  start  with. 

Houghton,  Mifflin  and  Company’s  new  edi* 
tion  of  the  Statesmen  Series  will  have  a  new 
volume  with  a  complete  topical  index  of  the 
entire  series.  The  historical  value  of  these 
volumes  has  often  been  noticed.  The  effect  of 
this  new  index  volume  of  topics  will  be  to 
transform  the  series  into  a  history  of  the  coun¬ 
try  as  illustrated  in  the  lives  of  its  statesmen. 

A  reviewer  of  To  Have  and  To  Hold  having 
intimated  doubt  that  the  King  James  version 
of  the  Bible  could  have  gotten  such  a  firm  hold 
on  the  common  speech  within  ten  years  after 
it  was  published,  as  the  dialogue  in  this  novel 
would  indicate,  it  has  been  pointed  out  in 
reply  that  King  James  was  based  on  the  Great 
Bible  of  1638,  a  revision  of  Matthews’  Bible 
of  1587,  which  reproduces  Tyndale’s  version 
of  1625.  In  fact  all  the  English  versions  were 
made  in  Tyndale’s  style  and  the  English  peo¬ 
ple  had  been  familiar  with  them  for  nearly  a 
hundred  years. 

The  third  session  of  the  summer  school  in 
Philanthropic  Work  will  be  held  in  the  library 
of  the  Charity  Organization  Society,  106  West 
Twenty -second  street.  New  York,  from  Mon¬ 
day,  June  18  to  Jnly  28,  1900.  The  opening 
addresses  will  be  given  by  Prof.  Francis  G. 
Peabody  of  Harvard  University  and  Mr. 
Robert  W.  DeForest,  President  of  the  New 
York  Charity  Organization  Society.  Practical 
work  as  well  as  lectures  and  visits  to  charita¬ 
ble  and  benevolent  institutions  make  this  a 
most  useful  and  interesting  coarse.  A  list  of 
the  lecturers  and  instrretors  is  contained  in 
Charities  of  May  12.  This  number  gives  two 
lectures  given  before  the  Conference  of  May 
9th  and  10th  in  the  Hall  of  the  Charities 
Building.  The  little  weekly  paper  contains 
munch  useful  matter  that  may  well  be  read  by 
all  who  are  interested  in  philanthropic  work. 
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THE  RELIGIOUS  PRESS. 

The  Presbyterian  Review  of  “Toronto  and 
Montreal’’  queries,  “Is  Piety  Declining  in  onr 
Canadian  Ohnrch?’’  It  is  able  to  answer  this 
important  question  in  a  very  satisfactory  way. 
“We  can  honestly  claim,’’  says  the  Review, 
“that  there  is  no  serious  evidence  of  declen¬ 
sion  during,  say,  the  past  twenty-five  years,  or 
since  the  union  of  the  churches  in  1876.  ’’  There 
s  barely  one  drawback — the  observance  of  the 
Sabbath  *  ‘  is  less  ideal  than  it  was  then.  ’  ’  But 
against  this  can  be  set  the  fact  that  there  has 
been  an  advance  in  right  Christian  sentiment 
“in  the  manner  in  which  money  is  collected 
or  Church  purposes’  ’  —  whereas  there  were 
formerly  pew  taxes,  bazars  and  even  lotteries. 
All  this  has  been  changed  for  the  better,  and 
withal  crowned  by  a  patriotism  that  is  signal : 

Now  the  bazar  is  almost  unheard  of  and 
such  a  thing  as  a  raffle  in  connection  with  one 
would  be  universally  frowned  on.  While  many 
congregations  rely  on  the  purely  voluntary  con¬ 
tributions  of  their  members  both  for  necessary 
expenses  and  for  their  benevolent  schemes, 
complaint  is  often  made  of  worldliness  and 
devotion  to  the  worship  of  the  almighty  dollar, 
and  not  altogether  without  reason.  But  there 
never  has  been  a  time  in  the  history  of  our 
Church  or  of  our  people  when  they  were  more 
responsive  to  lofty  ideas  as  to  their  own  na- 
tonal  life,  or  as  to  the  evangelization  of  the 
world.  There  neve*  has  been  a  time  when 
they  were  prepared  to  give  so  generously  to 
the  relief  of  the  needy  or  suffering  as  they  are 
now.  Is  it  an  imperial  war  for  righteousness 
and  justice  in  South  Africa?  Our  people  freely 
give  their  noblest  sons  to  shed  their  blood  for 
^he  o‘»u‘>e,  and  take  a  lo'^**‘g  intaroot  u  tb- 
amlll  ji]  ol  tfcosc’a  tc  an 
the  gi’eler  sat  ril  ,8.  We”i  inSpoii  t  VilH:  pile 
CO  the  foot  that  i.  is  a  me;;  tjev  of  suk  3cu  Alia 
Presbyterian  ChuToh  who,  tn  the  equipment  c 
the  Strathooua  Horse,  has  made  the  larges, 
single  contribution  made  by  any  one  in  the 
empire  towards  the  forces  in  South  Africa.  It 
is,  perhaps,  now  no  longer  a  secret,  that  it  was 
by  the  liberality  of  another  the  life  of  every 
member  of  the  first  contingent  was  insured  for 
the  benefit  of  his  surviving  relatives  in  case  of 
his  death. 

The  record  is  a  stimulating  one  for  which  we 
may  well  thank  God  and  take  courage. 

But  whatever  encouraging  statement  we  may 
be  able  to  make  as  to  the  progress  of  the 
Church  as  indicative  of  its  spiritual  life  no 
one  of  ns  supposes  that  this  life  is  as  high  as 
it  misht  be,  or  ought  to  be,  or  we  believe  it 
yet  will  be.  In  almost  every  direction  there 
is  room  for  indefinite  improvement.  There  is 
room  for  more  conscientiousness  in  the  conduct 
of  many  of  our  people,  for  more  circumspect- 
ness  in  their  walk,  for  more  gentleness  in  their 
speech,  for  more  charity  in  their  judgments  of 
others.  _ 

The  Christian  Intelligencer  takes  quite  an¬ 
other  View  than  the  above,  holding  that  “with 
remarkable  unanimity  public  opinion  in  this 
country  is  sympathetic  with  the  South  African 
Republics.’’  It  continues: 

Writers  like  Captain  Mahan,  and  here  and 
there  a  paper  or  an  individual  may  be  found 
saying  that  this  preponderating  sentiment  is 
confined  to  the  Irish,  Dutch  and  German  ele¬ 
ments  of  onr  population,  and  that  its  only  sig¬ 
nificance  arises  from  the  approach  of  a  national 
election.  But  if  one  with  considerable  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  form  an  opinion  can  judge  of  the  mat¬ 
ter,  the  cause  of  this  widespread  sympathy  is 
not  chiefly  racial  or  based  on  hatred  of  Eng¬ 
land,  but  proceeds  from  a  deep  rooted  feeling 
and  judgment  formed  by  a  review  of  the  his¬ 
tory  and  of  the  negotiations  leading  to  the  war, 
that  England  is  altogether  in  the  wrong,  and 
that  the  war  it  is  waging  is  against  republics 
lightly  defending  their  independence.  No  con¬ 
siderable  portion  of  our  people  wish  or  demand 
a  departure  from  our  traditional  attitude  of 
non-interference  in  trans  -  Continental  ques¬ 
tions,  but  of  the  extent  and  earnestness  of  the 
condemnation  of  England’s  course,  and  sympa¬ 
thy  with  the  struggling  republics  there  can  be 
no  doubt.  It  is  almost  unanimous,  and  most 
regretable  as  tending  to  weaken  the  ties  which 
were  bringing  the  two  Anglo-Saxon  nations 
nto  close  affiliation. 

The  Lutheran  suggests  the  question.  How 
arge  a  percentage  of  its  families  has  been  lost, 


first  to  the  good  old  Dutch  Church,  away  back 
n  colonial  days,  and  ever  since  from  under 
onr  German  speaking  pulpits,  by  persistence  in 
a  tongue  other  than  that  of  the  country : 

One  of  the  richest  men  in  the  Northwest  was 
one  time  a  Lutheran  His  children  were  denied 
the  privilege  of  English  preaching  in  the 
Lutheran  Church  and  gradually  drifted  into 
the  Presbyterian  Church.  Later  on  he  naturally 
followed  them,  and  is  now  one  of  the  most  lib¬ 
eral  givers  in  that  Church.  He  still  remembers 
the  Church  in  which  he  was  born  and  reared 
and  contributes  regularly  to  the  Chicago  Sem¬ 
inary,  and  often  to  other  needy  Lutheran 
causes.  But  what  a  loss  to  our  Church  in  this 
country  I — a  loss  that  is  all  the  more  keenly  to 
be  felt  because  the  Lutheran  Church  refused 
to  provide  for  the  spiritual  needs  of  his  family 
through  the  only  medium  by  which  such  pro¬ 
vision  was  possible.  The  same  short-sighted 
policy  that  is  responsible  for  this  loss  must  be 
charged  also  with  the  loss  of  thousands  of 
other  Lutherans  who  are  now  pillars  in  other 
churches.  No  need  is  more  imperative  for  onr 
Church  to-day  than  the  need  of  planning  for 
the  future.  “Take  no  thought  for  the  mor¬ 
row’’  was  not  spoken  to  discourage  missionary 
foresight,  or  ecclesiastical  insight. 


The  Christian  Observer  of  Louisville,  a  chief 
organ  of  the  Church  South,  and  of  course  far 
and  away  sounder  in  its  Calvinism  than  any 
organ  of  the  Northern  Church  could  possibly 
be,  has  this  fair  minded  notice  of  Dr.  E.  D. 
Morris’s  “Theology  of  the  Westminster  Sym¬ 
bols’’  : 

In  a  general  way  the  standpoint  of  the  au¬ 
thor  is  that  of  mediation  between  the  extremes 
of  Calvinistic  theology,  and  his  spirit  is  always 
irenic  and  moderate.  Hence  there  is  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  tone  down  those  parts  of  the  Stand- 
I  ^ hire  the  Btroiig;itBteasQUl'ol*the|  Ca 
ijtic  systeiE.  arefmaJe,  aud.to^brirgiilont  th( 
ipor  Ireiiio  tpiiit  which,  he  points  out, 
ten  appears  in  the  Standards.  With  much  oi 
[s  we  are  in  sympathy,  though  in  some  cases 
his  tendency  may  be  pushed  too  far.  In  this 
connection  we  were  reminded  of  Dr.  Dabney’s 
splendid  address  at  the  Westminster  Celebra¬ 
tion  at  the  Charlotte  Assembly  in  1897,  though 
the  standpoint  of  the  two  theologians  in  sev¬ 
eral  respects  is  different. 

On  disputed  points  among  Calvinists,  such 
as  the  origin  of  sin,  the  question  of  the 
mode  of  the  imputation  of  the  guilt  of  Adam’s 
sin,  the  mode  of  creation,  federal  representa¬ 
tion  and  the  millennium,  he  expresses  himself 
with  much  reserve  and  caution.  At  times  there 
may  be  an  appearance  of  timidity  almost,  yet 
in  many  cases  the  caution  of  the  Standards  is 
simply  reproduced.  Almost  the  only  place 
where  we  would  have  liked  to  have  bad  a  fuller 
exposition,  and  a  rather  more  positive  state¬ 
ment,  is  in  connection  with  the  priestly  or 
sacrificial  work  of  Jesus  Christ,  in  what  is 
usually  known  as  the  atonement ;  for  we  have 
the  feeling  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Standards 
justly  bears  a  stronger  statement  here,  though 
they  do  speak  with  a  certain  caution  in  regard 
to  the  philosophy  of  the  atonement. 

But  the  whole  discussion  is  worthy  of  much 
praise.  It  should  have  a  wide  circulation  and 
careful  perusal,  for  it  represents  one  type  of 
the  interpretation  of  our  Standards  worthy  of 
study.  Even  where  the  reader  may  not  fully 
agree  with  the  author,  he  will  get  a  stimulus 
which  must  be  helpful.  Above  all,  its  spirit 
is  admirable.  The  book  fills  a  place,  and  fills 
it  well.  _ 

The  Watchman  of  Boston  has  these  carefully 
matured  views  on  a  subject  of  current  concern 
to  summer  supply  committees  and  others ; 

Within  the  last  twenty- five  years  the  practice 
of  advertising  the  topics  of  sermons  in  the 
Saturday  papers  has  grown  up,  and  now  pre¬ 
vails  extensively.  Probably  there  is  a  good 
deal  to  be  said  in  favor  of  this  practice,  or  it 
would  not  be  so  generally  followed.  There  are 
certainly  some  things  to  be  said  against  it. 

An  examination  of  these  announcements, 
week  after  week,  gives  the  impression  that 
the  ministers  seek  to  put  their  subjects  in  a 
striking  and  catchy  phrase,  in  order  to  arouse 
enough  curiosity  to  lead  people  to  come  to  hear 
the  discourse.  It  occurs  to  us  that  curiosity 
might  be  as  effectively  aroused  if  a  man  who 
was  known  always  to  have  something  to  say 
were  never  to  announce  in  advance  the  topic 
of  his  discourse.  But  the  effect  of  the  an¬ 
nouncement  of  a  qnasi-sensational  topic  must 
always  be  bad  upon  the  preacher,  and  upon 


those  who  are  led  by  it  to  come  to  his  church. 

In  the  preacher’s  mind  it  creates  the  con¬ 
sciousness  that  his  first  duty  is  to  get  and  to 
hold  an  audience ;  and  in  the  hearer’s  mind  it 
lowers  the  pulpit  to  the  level  of  the  lecture, 
the  success  of  which  is  measured  by  the  box- 
office  receipts. 

In  addition  to  this,  a  congregation  that  is 
built  up  by  such  methods  is  a  rope  of  sand. 
When  the  preacher  has  an  unattractive  topic, 
people  do  not  go  to  hear  him,  and  when  he 
announces  no  topic  they  assume  that  he  has 
nothing  of  special  interest  to  say.  How  much 
better  is  it  for  a  minister  to  create  the  im¬ 
pression  in  the  community  that  be  will  always 
have  a  thoughtful  message  from  the  Word  of 
Got  to  give  to  his  congregation  I  Then  people 
go  to  church  not  to  bear  a  certain  subject  dis¬ 
cussed,  but  in  a  frame  to  listen  to  any  message 
that  may  seem  to  the  minister  most  opportune. 

In  the  long  run,  we  doubt  if,  in  a  congrega¬ 
tion  of  three  or  four  hundred,  on  the  average, 
ten  persons  are  drawn  to  attend  church  because 
the  minister  announces  bis  topics.  In  a  year 
or  so  a. minister  comes  to  hold  a  fixed  place 
in  the  community.  The  people  who  do  not 
like  his  preaching  are  not  going  to  be  drawn 
to  his  church,  no  matter  what  be  preaches 
about ;  and  the  people  who  honor  and  love  him 
are  coming  to  hear  him  any  way.  The  really 
effective  advertisement  of  the  Sunday  services 
is  not  any  notice  in  any  paper,  no  matter  how 
seductively  it  may  be  worded ;  the  effective 
advertisement  is  the  public  estimate  of  the 
minister’s  sincerity,  good  sense,  learning,  devo¬ 
tion  to  spiritual  things,  and  power  of  present¬ 
ing  bis  ideas  with  power  and  charm. 

The  Rochester  Post-  Express  mentioned,  not 
long  since,  a  rural  pastor  who  was  advocating 
road  improvement,  for  the  sensible  reason  that 
it  would  aid  his  widely  scattered  people  in 
getting  to  church  in  all  weathers.  And  now 
^e^dHt{the|isirf [columns, ‘another  “straw, 
inclicalivi  offWpciilbls 'nev  set  of  the  cuire: 
of  popolcilon  from‘*CTowded  cities  to  the  ope 
country : 

How  the  tyranny  of  trade  unionism  is  killing 
the  goose  that  lays  the  golden  egg  is  shown  by 
a  significant  movement  of  capital  invested  in 
manufacturing  in  New  York  and  Chicago. 
Firms  engaged  in  cigar  making  and  other  in¬ 
dustries  have  been  establishing  branches  in 
the  country  where  they  could  get  labor  on 
terms  that  did  not  deprive  them  of  the  control 
of  their  business.  Recently  the  pressure  of 
trade  unionism  upon  them  has  been  so  great 
that  they  have  finally  transferred  their  busi¬ 
ness  to  these  branches.  Unfortunate  as  this 
movement  is  when  regarded  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  labor  in  cities,  which  will  be  thrown 
out  of  employment,  it  must  be  regarded  with 
favor  from  another  point.  For  many  years 
there  has  been  a  strong  movement  of  the  rural 
population  toward  the  cities.  It  has  led  to  the 
rapid  growth  of  urban  population,  and  to  many 
evils  inseparable  from  such  growth.  This  event 
has  been  deeply  deplored  by  social  philosophers 
and  philanthropists,  and  many  suggestions 
made  in  vain  to  remedy  it.  If  the  transfer  of 
industries  from  cities  to  the  country  should 
continue  as  it  has  begun,  we  shall  have  a 
natural  remedy  that  ought  to  be  hailed  with 
satisfaction.  While  a  check  to  the  growth  of 
onr  cities  would  undoubtedly  be  regarded  un¬ 
favorably  by  the  people  whose  interests  centre 
in  them,  a  check  to  the  decadence  of  the  rural 
districts  will  probably  more  than  balance  any 
loss.  For  it  is  upon  the  prosperity  of  the 
farmer  that  the  cities  depend.  If  land  in  the 
country  becomes  more  valuable  in  consequence 
of  the  multitude  of  small  industrial  centres 
that  will  be  created  as  a  consequence  of  the 
new  movement,  we  shall  hear  less  of  the 
distress  of  the  farmer.  At  the  same  time  we 
ought  to  hear  less  of  the  distress  of  people  in 
the  cities  that  should  never  have  abandoned 
their  homes  in  the  country. 

The  Presbyterian  Journal  remarks: 

The  proposition  to  hold  religions  services 
on  Sunday  trains,  although  possibly  made  in  * 
good  faith,  will  scarcely  commend  itself  to 
those  who  hold  to  the  letter  of  the  fourth 
commandment.  It  might  work  well  on  through 
trains  in  the  West,  with  its  long  distances  be¬ 
tween  stations,  but  in  the  more  thickly  settled 
parts  of  the  country  it  would  only  add  one  more 
to  the  already  numerous  burlesques  on  religion. 

The  suggestion  may  prove  of  importance 
when  railway  coaches  come  to  be  moved  by 
suspension  from  housed  trucks  over  head— the 
rails  and  all  else  held  in  place  by  iron  arches. 
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(Continued  from  Page  9.) 

Friday  Morning'. 

Before  makinR  known  the  oomposition  of 
the  committees,  the  Moderator  announced  the 
appointment  of  Mr.  John  H.  Gonrerse  of 
Philadelphians  Vice  Moderator.  Mr.  Oonverse 
is  the  president  of  the  famous  Baldwin  Loco¬ 
motive  Company  which  has  lately  sent  so  many 
engines  to  foreign  countries. 

The  chairmen  of  the  various  Standing  Oom- 
mittees  are  as  follows : 

Oommittee  on  Bills  and  Overtures,  R.  F. 
Sample  D.  D. ,  New  York ;  Judiciary  Committee, 
William  McKibbin  D.D.,  Ohio;  Polity,  Daniel 
W.  Fisher  D.D.,  Indiana;  Home  Missions,  R. 

8.  Holmes  D.D.,  Pennsylvania;  Foreign  Mis¬ 
sions,  Charles  Cnthbert  Hall  D.D.,  New  York; 
Education,  George  B.  Stewart  D.D.,  New 
York;  Church  Erection,  William  H.  Clark 
D.D.,  Michigan;  Theological  Seminaries, 
David  R.  Kerr  D.D.,  Nebraska;  Ministerial 
Relief,  Mr.  Louis  H.  Severance,  Ohio ;  Freed- 
men,  E.  Trumbull  Lee  D.D.,  Ohio;  Aid  for 
Colleges,  W.  O.  Craig  D.  D. ,  Iowa ;  Correspond- 
enoe,  Henry  C.  Cameron  D.D.,  New  Jersey; 
Benevolence,  William  B.  Noble  D.D.,  Califor¬ 
nia;  Narrative,  Rev.  William  G.  Covert,  Min¬ 
nesota;  Temperance,  Rev.  Meade  C.  Williams, 
Missouri ;  Leave  of  Absence,  A.  L.  Hutchison 
D.D.,  Washington;  Mileage,  Mr.  William  P. 
Stevenson,  New  Jersey. 

The  question  of  a  Permanent  Clerk  to  suc¬ 
ceed  the  late  Dr.  William  C.  Moore  was  referred 
to  a  Committee  of  One  from  each  Synod,  to 
report  back  names  of  candidates  to  be  voted  on 
by  General  Assembly. 

The  Committee  on  Assembly  Herald  reported 
gratifying  advance,  the  circulation  having  in¬ 
creased  from  15,000  to  40,000,  and  the  maga¬ 
zine  is  nearly  self-supporting,  the  deficit  being 
$667.07.  It  was  urged  that  the  Assembly  rec¬ 
ommend  that  ministers  subscribe  for  their 
copy  of  the  Assembly  Herald,  which  was 
voted.  Reports  of  the  Special  Committees 
were  then  heard,  some  being  immediately  acted 
upon  and  others  made  the  special  order  for  a 
later  date. 

The  Committee  on  the  Twentieth  Century 
appointed  last  year  at  Minneapolis,  of  which 
Dr.  Sample  is  chairman,  recommended  that  for 
historical  reasons  the  next  Assembly  be  held  in 
Philadelphia,  where  nearly  two  centuries 
ago  the  General  Presbytery  of  our  Church 
was  organized :  that  the  first  Friday  of  the 
Assembly  be  devoted  to  special  services  (the 
program  for  which  was  included  in  the  re¬ 
port)  that  a  special  memorial  fund  be  raised 
for  various  educational  and  church  purposes, 
and  that  a  Central  Committee  be  appointed  to 
have  charge  of  this  fund  and  the  general  work 
connected  with  it,  the  Stated  Clerk  being  the 
unpaid  Treasurer  of  the  Fund.  The  persons 
named  to  take  part  in  this  celebration  are  Drs. 
W.  G.  Craig,  H.  C.  McCook,  H.  C.  Menton, 
George  T.  Purves,  Mr.  Robert  E.  Speer,  Dr. 
Henry  van  Dyke  and  Samuel  T.  Niccolls.  The 
Adoption  of  this  report  practically  settles  the 
question  of  the  next  Assembly. 

The  report  of  the  Special  Committee  on 
Omaha  Theological  Seminary  (Dr.  E.  Trumbull 
Lee,  Chairman)  reported  the  paper  which  has 
already  been  published  in  the  Church  papers 
(Evangelist  of  May  3),  being  a  recommenda¬ 
tion  that  an  Endowment  Fund  of  $100,000  be 
secured  and  reciting  the  great  opportunity 
*  before  the  Seminary.  This  report  was  adopted. 
Several  other  reports  having  been  read  and  a 
future  time  set  for  their  consideration,  oppor¬ 
tunity  was  given  to  Dr.  Sneed  to  assure  the 
Assembly  of  their  warm  welcome  in  St.  Louis. 
In  a  happily  conceived  address  he  referred  to 
the  meeting  of  General  Assembly  here  in  1874. 
The  Assembly  wm  a  little  Benjamin  then,  and 
St.  Louis  simply  a  large  town.  He  was  glad 
to  see  that  the  Assembly  had  grown  to  equal 


this  great  city.  After  some  cnnusing  stories 
glorifying  St.  Louis  and  Missouri  he  went  on 
to  a  serious  word.  This  112th  Assembly  has 
been  the  subject  of  much  devout  prayer.  The 
people  believe  in  the  blessing  of  such  gather¬ 
ings.  Only  one  thing  can  disappoint  the  St. 
Louis  people — that  you  forget  to  pray  with  and 
for  them.  It  will  be  a  sign  of  something  wrong 
if  no  spiritual  benefit  results  to  the  city. 
Then,  producing  a  new  gavel,  he  presented  it 
to  Dr.  Dickey  with  a  bit  of  history.  This 
gavel  was  muds  of  |three  different  woods  taken 
from  three  Afferent  churches:  the  First,  of 
which  Dr.  Dickey  was  once  pastor — a  New 
School  Church  when  the  unhappy  division 
came ;  the  old  Second  Church,  which  was  an 
Old  School  Church.  At  Reunion  the  First 
Church  marched  to  the  Second  Church  and  the 
two  partook  of  the  Communion  together. 
The  Third  wood  came  from  the  speaker’s  own 
church,  which  at  the  time  of  the  division  be¬ 
came  the  head  of  the  Independent  Synod  of 
Missions,  since  it  would  go  neither  with  the 
Old  or  New  School.  In  the  Assembly  of  ‘74 
the  church  came  in  to  the  Reunited  Church. 
The  silver  bands  which  encircled  these  woods 
represent  the  bonds  of  love  that  binds  the 
Reunited  Church.  The  gavel  represented  the 
United  Presbyterianism  of  St.  Louis  and  Dr. 
Sneed  hoped  that  another  year  would  see  the 
Southern  Church  with  us  (applause).  Dr. 
Sneed  said  with  some  emotion  that  he  was 
raised  in  the  Southern  Church  and  he  loved 
it,  but  here  in  St.  Louis  there  is  perfect  har¬ 
mony,  and  both  churches  met  at  a  common 
convention  again  a  few  weeks  ago. 

Dr.  Dickey  replied  that  he  could  not  conceive 
of  a  symbol  more  suggestive  of  history  and  of 
hope  than  this.  He  gave  a  piece  of  inside 
history,  showing  how  strangely  sometimes  God 
overrules  the  best  purposes  of  men.  In  1874 
Dr.  Nelson  had  invited  the  New  School  Assem¬ 
bly  to  the  First  Church,  when  he  learned  that- 
the  Old  School  Assembly  was  to  meet  in  this 
city.  Not  to  tax  the  hospitality  of  St.  Louis 
he  wrote  to  recall  his  invitation,  but  the  letter 
was  not  received  and  the  two  Assemblies  came 
and  met  and  loved  and  were  united,  and  they 
are  united  still  (applause).  Strange  memories 
were  also  evoked  by  the  other  allusion.  He 
himself  had  a  part  in  drawing  back  into  the 
bonds  of  the  Assembly  the  body  chiefly  repre¬ 
sented  by  this  church.  With  regard  to  the 
third  suggestion,  he  would  not  have  a  zeal 
beyond  expediency — things  may  be  separated 
by  a  too  great  desire  to  unite.  He  alluded  to 
his  thirty  year  friendship  with  Dr.  Niccolls, 
who  had  been  of  the  Old  School,  and  said  that 
his  prayer  and  purpose  was  that  all  Presby¬ 
terians  in  America  be  united  under  one  banner 
and  one  great  broad  true  Confession  of  Faith. 
God  is  leading  us  to  pray  and  to  wait  and  to 
be  willing  for  whatever  he  may  have  in  his 
purpose  for  making  the  Church  one. 

Friday  Afternoon. 

The  first  order  was  the  report  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Sabbath  Observance  which  had  been 
read  in  the  morning.  Its  sixteen  resolutions 
were  considered  seriatim,  with  much  explana¬ 
tion  from  the  Secretary,  Mr.  Hathaway.  They 
were  adopted,  not  without  considerable  debate 
in  some  instances,  especially  with  respect  to 
this  mandatory  character.  On  this  subject 
Dr.  Pentecost  especially  spoke  very  cogently, 
especially  in  view  of  the  admission  of  the  Sec¬ 
retary,  that  the  churches  have  paid  little 
attention  to  previous  resolutions  of  like  char¬ 
acter.  Dr.  Pentecost  deemed  it  unwise  to 
weaken  the  authority  of  the  General  Assembly 
by  passing  resolutions  to  which  the  churches 
give  little  heed. 

Discassion  nlso  uruse  concerning  a  resolution 
deprecating  “the  rapidly  increasing  Sabbath 
Slavery  of  corporate  employes  ...  so  that  to¬ 
day,  by  a  careful  estimate,  no  less  than  4,  (X)0,  - 


000  men  are  thus  enslaved  and  robbed  of  their 
inalienable  right  to  this  day  of  rest.  ’  *  The 
language  was  deemed  unnecessarily  harsh,  and 
although  it  was  admitted  that  there  were  great 
truths  in  these  words,  yet  as  there  was  much 
truth  not  expressed  here,  it  was  better  to 
modify  the  expression.  Tihs  was  done,  but  the 
necessity  for  the  discussion  was  unfortunate. 

Dr.  Fox  of  the  Bible  Society  was  given  fif¬ 
teen  minutes  to  present  the  work  of  the  Bible 
Society  in  foreign  lands.  |He  showed  the 
newly  printed  Siamese  Bible,  largely  the  work 
of  the  Rev.  John  Carrington  of  Siam,  a  Com¬ 
missioner,  and  describing  in  an  interesting  way 
the  valuable  work  oft^this  Society  regretted 
that  it  was  not  in  closer  touch  with  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church.  A  resolution  by  Dr.  McEwan, 
expressing  appreciation  of  the  Bible  Society 
and  asking  that  eacb^Presbytery  be  requested 
to  appoint  a  Standing  Committee  on  the  Bible 
Society,  was  adopted. 

The  Moderator  announced  that  Commissioners 
Swiggert  and  Galbreath  were  [requested  to 
prepare  a  suitable  minute  concerning  the  death 
of  Dr.  Echols. 

The  report  of  the  very  importantiCommittee 
on"” Vacancy  and  Supply  (Dr.  Sample,  Dr. 
William  H.  Roberts  and][Judge'  Willson)  had 
been  read  in  due  course,  in  the  morning  by 
Dr.  Roberts,  Dr.  Sample  being  absent.  It 
made  numerous  snggeBtia||s},for]|  amendments 
of  the  Form  of^^Governflht,  to^beTisent  as 
Overtnies  to  the  Presbyteries,  and  submitted  a 
somirwiiat*elaborate~plan!{|  This  report^was  the 
next  itL  oiier  of  the  day  and  an  extended  dis¬ 
cussion  ensued  as  to  the  most  practicable  meth¬ 
ods  of  adjusting  unemployed  ministers  to 
vacant  churches.  The  principle  question  was 
as  to  the  expediency  ofj|  a  central^  body,  as 
compared  with  the  present  methods  adopted  by 
the  Home  Mission  and  Sustentation  Committees 
of  Presbyteries]  and  Synods.  Dr.  Sample 
entered  while  the  discussion  was  going  on, 
and  after  saying  that  the  principle  of  this 
report  was  very  essential  he  somewhat  sur¬ 
prised  the  Assembly  by  strongly  advocating  a 
central  body,  with  a  paid  Secretary,  basing 
his  opinion  in  part  on  experience  and  on  letters 
received  by  bim. 

More  important  committees  reporting 
were  given  futureTplace^npon  the 'docket.  Of 
greatest  practical  '  importance [!]  doubtless,  are 
those  on  Yacancy[^and  Supply,  on  fiMinisterial 
Education,  on  Standing  Committtees  of  the 
General 'Assembly  fand  the  reports]  of*  these, 
though  already  read  and  to  some  extent  dis¬ 
cussed,  may  best  be  given  to  our  readers  when 
final  action  has  been  taken. 

An  interesting  [  resolution  proposed^  by  Dr. 
Sneed  and  adopted  by  the  [{Assembly  is  for  a 
great  popular  meeting  next  Thursday  evening, 
to  gather  up  the  echoes  of  the  Ecumenical 
Conference,  and  an  invitation  has  already  been 
extended  to  ex-President  Harrison  to  preside 
at  that  meeting. 

Saturday  Blomlng'. 

™The  first  order  of  the  day  was  that  always 
pathetic  and  most  honorable  subject,  Ministrial 
Relief.  Mr.  Louis  H.  Severance,  the  Chairman 
of  the  Committee,  made  a  very  able  report 
showing  that  there  is  a  very  rapid  increase  in 
the  number  of  beneficiaries  of  this  fund,  with¬ 
out  a  corresponding  increase  of  contributions 
and  with  a  very  notable  diminution  in  the 
interest  on  invested  funds.  At  present  one 
minister  in  every  eight  is  on  this  roll,  with 
492  widows  and  broken  down  female  mission¬ 
aries  and  82  orphan  families.  The  appropria¬ 
tion  by  the  Church  for  these  honorable  charges 
upon  its  funds  is  only  $800  at  the  utmost,  but 
at  present  the  funds  permit  an  appropriation 
f  only  $181  a  year.  A  number  of  very  practi¬ 
cal  resolutions  were  presented,  with  a  view  to 
stimulating  ^contributions,  and  the  address  of 
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the  Secretary  of  the  Board  very  thrilliagly 
enpported  this  report.  A  namber  of  excellent 
epeecbes  were  made  in  support  of  this  strong 
plea,[and^it  is  earnestly  to  be  hoped  that  the 
resnlts^will  be  felt  In  future  receipts  of  the 
Board. 

On 'Sunday  evening  there  will  be  a  popular 
meeting^in  this  church  in  the  interest  of  Young 
People’s  work  of  Home  and  Foreign  Missions. 
The'Moderator  will  preside  and  the  speakers 
willjbe'the  Rev.  Drs.  J.  Ross  Stevenson,  R.  I. 
Holmes^and'George  B.  Stewart  and  Mr.  John 
Willis^Baer. 


THE  PREACHER’S  WEEK-DAY  GARB. 

The  miller  and  the  baker  dress  in  gray  or 
white,  matching  their  garb  to  the  stuff  they 
work]  in.  The  soldier  and  his  comrades  are 
olad’alike  that  each  may  tell  the  other  from 
the]foe]whengthej  smoke  hangs  heavy  upon  the 
field.  But  ;;why 'clergymen  are  differentiated 
from  vtheir^fellows  by  black  garments  of  ex- 
olnsive^cnt  doth  not  readily  appear,  particu¬ 
larly  fas*  they ’seem  thereby  to  be  related  more 
to'Jthe^^’regions  of  darkness  than  to  those  of 
light.  Jf^Ifjjthe  clergy  of  to-day  were  in  good 
repute  among  the^masses  their  use  of  a  fabric- 
label  might  be  traceable  to  pride,  but  when 
the  visual  dawn  of  a  cleric  makes  the  boot- 
black  wink'and'the  sales-girl  smile  the  why  of 
the  matter  is  not  so  easily  discerned, 
f  The  clergyman  is  popularly  supposed  to  be 
a  stndent^eager  for  all  sorts  of  truth,  but  if 
his  dress  proclaims  his  calling  there  are  many 
important  happenings  about  which  he  must  be 
forever  ignorant.  He  cannot  be  a  well  in¬ 
formed  J^man,  )^f  or  things  stop  when  he  comes 
along.  The  very  atmosphere  of  the  street  is 
adjusted'to^his  [approach  and  he  sees  life  not 
as  it  is,  but  as  it  thinks  it  must  be  when  the 
minister]^is  [around.  If  a  doctor  at  each  visit 
should  do  something  to  make  his  patient  hide 
his  symptoms  he  would  be  a  blind  guide,  not 
to  say  a  fool,  and  lead  the  already  diseased 
into  the  ditch  [of  death  by  erroneous  prescrip¬ 
tions.  i^If^here[[is  any  swearing  going  on  in 
his*bailiwioki[the  minister  ought  to  know  it 
and  if  he[”arrayed  himself  like  either  Solomon 
or  the  lily^he^might ;  but  garbed  in  black  like 
a  kind ]'of ^heavenly  crow  his  shadow  begets  a 
falsejprimuess  in  the  mob,  his  generation  does 
not  [.appear  to[him  as  wicked  and  perverse  as 
it  really[is,[and  not  knowing  what  is  in  man 
how*canX;he*know  what  to  do  for  him?  Of 
ooursejthere]  is  the  shibboleth  but  it  will  not 
heal  presentrday'wounds. 

I  Owing'tOjtbis'tendency  in  dress  the  preacher 
has  put]  into  the'hands  of  the  actor  a  satirical 
weapon  [which  the  latter  wields  with  telling 
effect. "  People'who  go  to  the  theatre  have  a 
deal  [ofj^fnn— usually  supposed  to  be  illicit — 
over^the^^frequent  stage  impersonations  of 
bishopsjand^clergymen  of  lesser  ecclesiastical 
degree.  7^Such  impersonations  depend  for  their 
effectiveness^not  so  much  upon  cadaverousness 
and  oravenYand  pietistio  mannerisms  as  upon 
assumptionXof  clerical  garb.  Strip  the  stage 
bishop[of  [his  black  and  dress  him  in  brown 
plaidfand’yon’ve  spoiled  the  impersonation  and 
dnlledfthe  edge  of  the  satirical  weapon.  He 
is  forthwith*  taken  for  a  banker  or  tradesman, 
for  [even  [such  are  sometimes  cadaverous,  cra¬ 
ven,  [and[  pietistio.  If  the  ministers  of  the 
land[would  [dress  like  bankers  and  tradesmen 
people[wonld  cease  to  pay  two  dollars  a  head, 
to  see  them  burlesqued  and  there  might  be  a 
elight[oonseqnent  increase  in  the  Sunday  offer¬ 
ings' in^the  churches.  There  is  more  than  one 
way[to  raise  money  for  religions  uses.  Here  is 
a[story : 

A  fcow  had  strayed  from  a  poor  woman’s 
pasture  [and  was  being  chased  on  the  highway 
by]  the  [owner.  An  approaching  individual 
possessing  at  least  the  semblance  of  dignity. 


suffered  the  cow  to  pass  him  withont'even  so 
much  as  putting  out  a  hand  to  stop  her. 
"Man I”  said  the  woman  when  she  came  up, 
"why  didn’t  yon  turn  my  cow?’’  The  reply 
came  in  other- world  tones,  "I  am  not  a  man, 
I  am  a  magistrate.  ’’ 

At  present  writing  the  universe  seems  to 
have  a  deal  of  use  for  men  and  none  at  all  for 
mere  magistrates  and  mere  clergymen.  The 
preacher  is  engaged  in  a  business  as  practical 
as  merchantry,  soldiery,  or  the  restoring  of 
stray  cows  to  poor  women  who  can  ill  afford 
to  lose  them.  He  must  be  clad  for  his  task. 
If  he  is  a  wise  man,  not  wishing  to  place 
mechanical  hindrances  in  the  way  of  the 
Spirit,  he  will  hie  right  quickly  to  a  tailor 
and  wrap  himself  in  "hodden-gray"  that  he 
may  appear  to  be  similar  to  his  fellows,  which 
in  truth  he  is. 

Richard  R.  Wiqhtman, 

Mt.  Vebnon,  N.  Y. 


ONE  THING  AND  ANOTHER. 

The  Fresh  Air  Wcrk  of  the  New  York  Asso¬ 
ciation  for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the 
Poor  has  brought  relief  to  thousands.  Last 
summer  15,317  women  and  children  were  made 
happy  on  the  forty-seven  day  excursions  of  the 
Association,  and  1,490  weary  women,  sick 
babies,  children  and  cripples  were  cared  for 
one  and  two  weeks  and  even  longer.  The 
buildings  at  Sea  Breeze,  the  Association’s 
property  at  West  Ooney  Island,  are  large,  airy, 
and  thoroughly  sanitary.  One  of  these  is  for 
one  hundred  convalescent  and  crippled  chil¬ 
dren  ;  the  other  is  devoted  to  mothers  with 
babies,  and  accommodates  sixty  women  and 
their  little  ones  A  third  building  and  an 
open  pavilion  are  for  the  use  of  day  parties. 

The  plans  for  the  summer  of  1900  contemplate 
five  day  parties  to  Sea  Breeze  every  week,  and 
a  number  of  motherless  babies  will  be  placed 
to  board  during  the  entire  year  in  families  liv¬ 
ing  in  the  country. 

-There  is  surf  bathing  daily.  Trained  nurses 
constautly  attend  to  the  invalids  and  help  the 
mothers  to  look  after  their  babies  properly.  A 
kindergarten  teacher  mingles  with  the  chil¬ 
dren,  directing  their  sports  and  games.  To 
conduct  all  this  work  properly  requires  liberal 
contributions  from  the  public. 


Personal  and  News  Items. 

The  Rev.  William  Taylor  D.D  who  prior  to 
the  union  of  the  Congregational  and  Evangeli¬ 
cal  Union  Churches  in  Scotland  was  Professor 
of  Systematic  Theology  at  Glasgow,  and  has 
since  held  the  chair  at  the  United  College  in 
Edinburgh,  has  resigned  his  position.  He  has 
seen  more  than  fifty  years  of  ministerial  serv¬ 
ice,  and  he  is  the  only  Congregational  minis¬ 
ter  in  Scotland  on  whom  Yale  University  has 
conferred  its  D.  D.  He  has  in  his  day  rendered 
splendid  service,  and  the  scene  at  the  close  of 
his  final  lecture  was  touching  and  pathetic. 
His  past  and  present  students  of  the  College 
will  doubtless  wish  to  mark  their  appreciation 
of  his  lengthened  and  honored  service. 


Scientific  ^nd  Useful. 

One  of  Nature’s  soap  factories  is  near  Ash¬ 
croft  in  British  Columbia.  A  number  of  small 
lakes  with  shores  and  bottoms  covered  with  a 
crust  containing  borax  and  soda  in  such  quan¬ 
tities  and  proportions  that  when  cut  out  it 
serves  as  a  washing  compound.  The  crust  is 
cut  into  blocks  and  handled  in  the  same  manner 
as  ice,  and  it  is  estimated  that  one  of  the  lakes 
contains  20,000  tons  of  this  material. 

Sir  Charles  Wilson  in  his  address  at  the  an¬ 
nual  meeting  of  the  Palestine  Exploration 
Fund,  spoke  of  the  excellent  results  obtained 
by  the  labors  of  the  Jewish  agrioultnral^oolon- 


nists.  They  have  turned  land  which  he  re¬ 
members  as  almost  a  desert,  into  smiling 
gardens  and  vineyards,  or  covered  it  with 
heavy  crops  of  wheat  and  barley.  In  1882 
when  he  rode  from  the  Sea  of  Galilee  to  the 
waters  of  Merom  there  was  scarcely  a  trace  of 
cultivation  in  the  Jordan  Valley.  This  year  it 
was  a  waving  mass  of  corn  interspersed  with 
groves  of  almond  and  olive  trees.  At  Ekron, 
on  the  southern  seaboard,  are  large  plantations 
of  olive,  almond  and  pomegranate  and  other 
fruit  trees,  which  show  what  the  country 
might  become  under  a  proper  system  of  culti¬ 
vation,  and  what  it  probably  was  before  the 
Arab  invasion.  The  native  tillers  of  the  soil 
appear  to  have  been  influenced  by  the  object 
lesson  thus  placed  before  their  eyes,  and  are 
gradually  adopting  more  scientific  methods  of 
cultivation  in  their  fields  and  vineyards. 

Just  a  word  about  sea-sickness.  If  yon 
intend  to  take  a  sea  voyage,  have  your  friends 
come  the  evening  before  your  departure.  Get 
them  to  stay  half  the  night  at  least.  Open 
several  bottles  of  "bon  voyage"  cheer;  eat 
plenty  of  cake,  ice  cream,  etc. ,  and  if  yon  are 
not  good  and  sea-sick  when  you  get  out  upon 
the  waters,  then  yon  never  will  be  sick. 

A  quart  of  oysters  contains  as  much  nutri¬ 
tion  as  a  quart  of  milk  or  a  pound  of  beef. 


UINE  AND  PRECEPT. 

"  On  a  sun-dial  which  stands  upon  the  pier  at 
Brighton  is  inscribed  this  hopeful  line:  "’Tis 
always  morning  somewhere  in  the  world.  ’  ’ 

The  out-and-out  Christian  is  a  joyful  Chris¬ 
tian.  The  half-and-half  Christian  is  little 
acquainted  with  the  joy  of  the  Lord.  Why 
should  we  live  half-way  up  the  hill,  swathed 
in  mists,  when  we  might  have  an  unclouded 
sky  and  a  visible  sun  over  our  heads?  If  we 
would  only  climb  higher  we  should  walk  in  the 
light  of  his  face. — Alexander  Maclaren]D.  D. 


In  Seanon. 

A  London  paper  gives  this  story,  which  may 
possibly  have  a  moral  concealed  in  it  for  some 
one  in  our  own  country : 

As  a  well-known  London  clergyman  was  re¬ 
cently  ascending  the  steps  to  his  church,  an 
old  lady  requested  his  help.  With  his  usual 
courtly  grace  he  gave  the  old  woman  his  arm. 
On  reaching  the  top  step  she  halted,  breath¬ 
lessly,  and  asked  him  who  was  to  preach. 

"The  Rev.  Mr.  - , ’’  he  replied,  giving  his 

own  name. 

"Oh,  dear, ’’ exclaimed  the  lady,  "help  me 
down  again  I  I’d  rather  listen  to  the  endless 
grinding  of  a  windmill.  Help  me  down  again, 
I’ll  not  go  in.  ’’ 

The  minister  smiled  and  gently  assisted  her 
down,  remarking  as  he  parted  with  her,  "I 
wouldn’t  go  in  either  if  I  weren’t  the  preacher.  ’  ’ 


Why  is  a  whisper  illegal?  It  is  not  aloud 
(allowed). 

What  silk  is  most  suitable  for  a  farmer’s 
necktie?  Grosgrain,  of  course. 

Why  are  debtors  like  waves?  Because  they 
are  billowing  (bill-owing). 

What  is  the  difference  between  an  astonished 
brutal  man  and  an  English  breakfast  cake? 
One  is  a  mazed  ruffian  and  the  other  a  raised 
muffin. 


The  young  teacher  had  just  given  them  one 
of  those  musty  readings  in  Roman  history. 
"Now,  Samuel,"  she  said,  gazing  encourag¬ 
ingly  at  the  smallest  lad,  "tell  us  what  fol¬ 
lowed  the  burning  of  Rome."  "All  de  insur¬ 
ance  companies  busted  I"  responded  Samuel,  ^ 
with  promptness. —Chicago  News. 
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Matt.  ix.  85- X.  8. 

GioLDEN  Text. — It  is  not  ye  that  speak,  bat 
the  Spirit  of  yoar  Father  that  speaketh  in 
yon.— Matt.  x.  20. 

Chapter  ix.  86.  The  [compassion  of  onr 
Lord  is  one  of  his  most  maryellons  character¬ 
istics.  Eight  times  we  are  told  in  the  Synop¬ 
tic  Oospels  that  he  was  moved  with  compassion 
for  indiyidnals  or  mnltitndes.  He  saw  pre¬ 
cisely  what  was  their  great  need.  There  can 
be  no  more  striking  type  of  helplessness  than 
a  flock  of  shepherdless  sheep ;  ntterly  incapa¬ 
ble  of  self-defence, ‘without  courage  or  initia- 
tiye,  with  no  notion  of  distance  or  direction, 
none  of  that  instinct  which  enables  other,  crea¬ 
tures  to  adapt  means  to  ends,  their  one 
characteristic  the  power  of  patient  endurance, 
which  if  no  higher  intelligence  superyene  has 
only  the  one  outcome,  death.  Such  are  the 
Ghristless  multitudes  as  our  Sayionr  sees 
them ;  such  was  the  world  as  he  saw  it  from 
his  home  in  the  bosom  of  God.  Would  that 
he  might  now  see  all  men  as  obedient  to  his 
guidance,  as  grateful  for  his  tending,  as  sheep 
are  obedient  and  grateful  to  their  shepherd  1 

Verses  87,  88.  As  figures  drawn  from  hus¬ 
bandry  were  always  dear  to  our  Lord,  this  one 
of  the  haryest  appears  especially  to  haye  ex¬ 
pressed  his  thought  with  regard  to  the  world 
(chap.  xiii.  39;  Mark  iy.  29;  John  iy.  85,  etc.). 
He  saw  it  already  ripe  for  t‘'«  joyfr’  iaESthe- 
ing  tftdy  forth!  faithlul  n.'tkei  led  ai  i 
grcatei  otlamity  can  beisU  the  liiiibaudmi 
than  the  luck  of  laborers  to  lathei  1  tithe  frail 
of  months  of  toil,  let  us  attempt,  by  thik. 
figure,  to  appreciate  in  some  small  measure 
what  it  means  to  God  that  so  few  of  his  chil¬ 
dren  are  ready  to  giye  themselyes  to  the  blessed 
work  of  ingathering.  A  few  weeks  ago  the 
Christian  world  was  stirred  to  its  depths  by 
the  great  Conference  of  Missions  held  in  New 
York  City.  The  most  striking  of  all  the 
utterances  of  those  scores  of  meetings  were 
those  that  pictured  the  yast  extent  of  the 
haryest  now  white  and  ready  for  destruction 
for  lack  of  laborers.  Shall  the  appeal  of  that 
mighty  Conference  be  lost?  Shall  any  Chris¬ 
tian  henceforth  dare  not  to  say,  “Here  am  I, 
send  me?”  The  sending  may  not  be  far:  it 
may  be  only  to  your  own  roommate,  or  brother 
or  dearest  friend.  It  may  be  to  the  slums  of 
your  own  city;  it  may  be  to  the  heart  of 
Africa  or  to  the  most  remote  island  of  the  sea. 
The  important  thing  is  that  we  say  “here  am 
I.  “  God  will  tell  ns  where  our  haryest  lies. 
And  haying  thus  the  heart  ready  for  this  labor, 
we  shall  the  more  feryently  pray  the  Lord  of  the 
harvest  to  send  forth  other  laborers. 

Chap.  x.  Verse  1.  This  yiyid  presentation 
of  the  wide  opportunity  naturally  leads  to  the 
sending  forth  of  the  Twelye.  Jesus  had  al¬ 
ready  made  two  preaching  tours  in  Galilee, 
the  second  time  accompanied  by  his  disciples, 
and  he  was  about  to  set  forth  for  the  third 
time.  But  he  saw  that  a  crisis  in  his  own 
life  was  approaching;  the  hostility  of  the 
Pharsees  and  the  increasing  enthusiasm  of  the 
multitudes  were  working  together  for  this. 
This  fact  as  well  as  the  condition  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  (ix.  36),  spiritually  abandoned  by  their 
rabbis,  led  Jesus  to  this  new  effort.  It  was 
also  a  necessary  step  in  the  training  of  the 
Twelye.  Therefore,  as  Mark  says  (yi.  7)  he 
began  to  send  them  forth  by  two  and  two,  endow¬ 
ing  them  with  something  of  that  power  oyer 
physical  ill  which  he  himself  possessed,  and 
which,  as  we  have  already  seen,  was  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  degree  claimed  by  all  Rabbis. 

Verse  2.  Of  the  twelve  apostles  Simon 
stands  at  the  head— him  whom  Christ  on  first 


seeing  sumamed  the  rock  (John  i.  42).  He 
was  the  most  genuine,  the  most  human  of  all 
the  disciples,  warm-hearted,  enthusiastic,  im¬ 
petuous;  self-forgetting,  yet  artlessly  self-con¬ 
scious  ;  intuitive,  but  not  logical ;  sympathetic, 
but  not  tenacious  of  will ;  intense  in  devotion ; 
always  ready  either  to  speak  or  to  act ;  liable 
to  err,  but  quick  and  whole-souled  in  repent¬ 
ance. 

Of  Andrew,  (the  brother  of  Simon  Peter, 
we  know  little  except  that  he  brought  his 
brother  to  Jesus  (John  i.  41).  He  seems  to 
have  been  peculiarly  approachable  (vi.  8),  and 
yet  slow  to  put  hmself  forward. 

The  brothers  James  and  John  were  in  many 
respects  similar ;  intense,  fiery,  quick-tempered, 
teneuiious,  energetic,  the  very  antithesis  or 
complement  of  Peter  in  these  respects,  but  like 
him  in  intensity  of  love,  in  quick  response  to 
the  thought  and  mood  of  Christ.  Less  self- 
forgetful  than  Peter  (Matt.  xx.  21),  but  not 
less  devoted  to  their  Lord,  they  were,  with 
Peter,  his  congenial  and  most  intimate  com¬ 
panions. 

Verse  3.  Philip  was  a  townsman  of  Andrew 
and  Peter.  He  seems  to  have  been  earnest 
and  ready  to  believe  (John  i.  45)  and  glad  to 
have  others  believe  (xii.  21),  but  slow  to  think 
(xiy.  8,  9) ;  it  was,  perhaps,  for  that  reason 
that  Jesus  asked  him  the  question  of  John  vi. 
5.  In  the  lists  of  the  Apostles  Bartholomew 
is  always  associated  with  Philip,  and  as  this 
is  not  a  name,  but  a  surname  (the  son  of  Tal- 
mai),  there  is  little  question  that  he  is 
Nathanael  (John  i.  45),  the  friend  of  Philip. 
Thorn.”  ■  is  called  T>id’'r2’3“  1-  Gree'*  bath  hie 
ameE*[aieRning  'the  talc,''  and  ii  he  ii 

ways  mentioned  with  iattbew,  it  has  beer 
hought'nol  impoiilble  that  they^^eii  brothers. 
He  is  the  representative  of  the  critical  spirit, 
the  honest  doubter,  earnest,  inclined  to  mel¬ 
ancholy  and  to  discouragement  (John  xiv.  5), 
yet  loyal  even  to  death  (xi.  16),  joyful  to  find 
himself  mistaken  and  to  give  himself  up  to 
the  truth  (xx.  242-8).  Matthew,  the  publican, 
possibly  a  renegade  Levite  (Luke  y.  27),  cer¬ 
tainly  lax  in  patriotism,  seems  to  have  been 
entirely  made  over  by  Jesus.  He  turned  to 
account  the  facility  with  the  pen  required  in 
his  worldly  calling,  by  giving  to  the  world  the 
priceless  boon  of  a  written  record  of  our 
Lord’s  life. 

James  the  Little  (with  reference  to  stature, 
nor  prominence)  was  the  son  of  Alphaeus,  or 
Clopas,  whom  one  tradition  makes  a  brother 
of  Joseph,  the  husband  of  Mary. 

The  “three-named”  disciple  is  Judas,  the 
son,  or  brother,  of  James  (Luke  vi.  16).  He 
is  surnamed  Lebbseus  (Matt.  x.  8,  A.  V.,  the 
man  of  heart  or  courage),  and  Thaddseus 
(praise).  The  only  clew  to  his  character  be¬ 
sides  his  surnames  is  that  in  John  xiv.  22, 
where  he  shows  himself  to  have  imperfectly 
apprehended  the  teachings  of  Jesus. 

Verse  4.  Simon,  the  Kananaean,  or  Zealot, 
had  formerly  belonged  to  a  body  of  fierce  patri¬ 
ots,  whose  war  cry  was,  “We  have  no  king  or 
master  but  God,”  and  whose  ungovernable 
enthusiasm  finally  brought  on  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem.  If  he  was  already  a  member 
of  the  band  at  the  tin^e  of  the  insurrection 
mentioned  in  Acts  v.  he  must  have  been 
some  twenty  years  older  than  Jesus.  He  also 
was  a  son  of  Alpheeus,  and  therefore  brother 
of  James  the  Little  and  (probably)  Judas. 
Judas  Iscariot  is  the  dark  problem  of  the 
Apostolic  group.  Yet  we  must  remember  that 
our  Lord’s  choice  of  the  Apostles  did  not  de¬ 
stroy  their  free  will,  and  that  each  one  of  the 
Twelve  was  open  to  temptation;  Judas  had 
the  same  possibilities  of  good  that  the  others 
had.  His  master- passion  was  covetousness. 
The  mistaken  ideas  of  the  nature  of  Christ’s 
kingship  and  kingdom  which  he  shared  with 
all  the  Apostles,  and  especially  with  Simon 


Zelotes  and  even  with  James  and  John,  wer» 
never  corrected  in  his  mind,  as  in  theirs,  by 
love  and  self-giving.  He  was,  we  may  ob¬ 
serve,  the  only  Judean  among  the  Twelve. 

Verses  5-8.  The  commission  of  the  Twelve 
on  this  occasion  is  given  by  all  three  Synop- 
tists,  but  that  of  Matthew  is  very  much  longer 
and  more  comprehensive  than  those  of  Mark 
and  Luke.  A  careful  comparison,  however, 
shows  that  all  these  are  substantially  alike  to 
a  certain  point  (Matt.  x.  5-15;  Mark  vi.  7-11; 
Luke  ix.  1-5). 

At  this  time  we  find  the  field  of  the  Apos¬ 
tles’  labors  was  restricted  to  those  lost  sheep 
of  the  house  of  Israel  whose  neglected  and  pros¬ 
trated  condition  had  so  moved  our  Lord’s  com¬ 
passion.  Neither  the  Samaritans  nor  the 
(jlentiles  were  to  have  any  part  in  their  minis¬ 
try.  This  was,  of  course,  a  temporary 
restriction  (chap,  xxviii.  19),  but  it  was  essen¬ 
tial  so  long  as  their  Lord  was  on  earth,  because 
the  nature  of  his  Messiahship  limited  his  per¬ 
sonal  labors  to  bis  own  people,  and  the 
Apostles  were  now  simple  helpers  in  his 
present  work. 

As  to  their  preaching,  also  it  was  restricted. 
They  were  to  announce  that  the  kingdom 
bad  come  and  call  men  to  repent  (Mark  vi. 
12),  but  they  were  not  to  announce  the  Mes¬ 
siah.  Nor  were  they  to  preach  in  the  syna¬ 
gogues  as  Jesus  did.  For  this  they  were  not 
competent ;  their  preaching  was  to  be  as  they 
went  from  house  to  house.  As  has  already  been 
said,  the  commission  to  heal  the  sick  and  cast 
out  devils  was  simply  the  commission  to  per¬ 
form  fiir“*ioa8UTrlr':?h  belonged  to^all  Babbis 
Nc'Rabt!  ^iioanc)  attempted  to  raist  ikedem 
or  to  clea  m  the  i!j  ri.  Power^'to  do  ibis  wai 
delegated  to  tbosc' by  their  Master.  We  d( 
not  learn,  howevei,  that  any  of  them  at  this 
time  performed  these  functions.  They  were 
to  freely  give  of  all  the  powers  and  the  benefits 
which  they  themselves  had  so  freely  received. 

AN  EARNEST  SUMIAV-SCUOOE. 

Dear  Evangelist  :  We  have  seen  from  time 
to  time  articles  in  your  paper  about  Sunday- 
schools,  which  have  been  of  interest  and  en¬ 
couragement  to  many  workers.  Up  here, 
among  the  Otsego  Hills,  in  the  town  of  Rich¬ 
field  Springs,  well  known  for  its  healing  waters 
and  beautiful  scenery,  is  the  Presbyterian 
Sunday-school,  a  reference  to  which  may  be 
o^  interest  to  some  of  your  readers.  The 
Superintendent  has  served  twenty-eight  years, 
having  been  elected  annually.  A  large  number 
of  pupils  were  present  every  Sunday  of  last 
year,  one  of  this  number,  Murray  Wilder,  has 
not  been  absent  for  more  than  eight  years  and 
several  have  not  missed  a  Sunday  for  three 
and  four  years.  The  pastor.  Rev.  E.  G.  Raw- 
son,  is  a  great  worker  and  has  interested  the 
young  people  to  such  an  extent  that  they  are 
taking  hold  of  church  work  with  zeal  and 
energy,  and  all,  both  young  and  old,  work  to¬ 
gether  in  a  spirit  of  unity  and  devotion  to  the 
Master.  Mary  D.  Abbotson. 

Richfield  Spa.,  April  23. 

CHRISTIAN  ENDEAVOR 

Rev.  Henry  T.  MoEwen  D.  D. 

The  Good  Neighbor. 

May  88.  The  self-centred  life.  Rom.  12: 1-3;  2  Tim  3: 1-5, 

29.  Preferring  one  another.  Rom.  13 : 10-18. 

30.  Gk>d’s  ideal  neighbor.  Lev.  10 : 13-18. 

31.  A  revi\’al  of  neighborliness.  Isa.  41 :  6, 7. 

June  1.  Some  neighborhood  courtesies.  Prov.  35: 17, 18. 

2.  Bolding  fast  to  friends.  Prov.  27  ;  8-10. 

3.  Topic— How  to  be  a  good  neighbor.  Luke  10: 

3537. 

Why  should  I  love  my  neighbor  as  myself? 

Behind  every  one  of  God’s  commandments 
there  are  reasons  as  persuasive  as  they  are 
profound.  Rightly  understood,  they  are  [as 
winsome  as  they  are  wise.  “In  the  volume 
of  the  book  it  is  written  of  me,  Lo,  I  delight 
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to  do  thy  will,  O  my  God.”  “His  delight  is  STUDIES  IN  OLD  TESTAMENT  LITERATURE,  she  lifted  np  her  eyes  and  saw  Isaac  walking 

in  the  law  of  the  Lord,  and  in  his  law  doth  Love  stories  of  Israel.  slowly  towards  her  across  the  field,  plnnged  in 

he  meditate  day  and  night.  ”  “Life  is  divine  Instead  of  analysis  the  love' stories  of  the  “ monmfnl  meditation,  ”  thinking  of  the  dead 

when  dnty  is  a  joy. '  ’  Bible  give  ns  presentation ;  instead  of  psychol-  mother  who  had  left  snch  a  void  in  his  life, 

1.  My  neighbor  and  I  are  one  in  origin,  ogy  the  idyll— short,  intense,  with  no  self-  looking  ont  too  with  an  expectation  half  timor- 

Forth  from  God’s  throne  he  and  I  have  started  conscionsness  bnt  with  nature  •  conscionsness  ons,  half  glad,  for  the  wife  who  was  to  comfort 
to  meet  the  trials  of  life.  If  the  accidents  of  always  there.  For  example,  the  story  of  Isaac  him  for  his  mother’s  loss.  All  the  girlish  in¬ 
birth  and  of  fortune  have  dealt  less  kindly  and  Rebekah ;  it  is  no  less  evidently  a  love  stinct  spoke  in  Rebekah’s  quick  veiling  of  her 
with  him  than  with  me,  surely  that  is  an  story  that  the  lover  himself  hardly  appears  face;  bat  when  she  dismounted  from  her 
added  reason  why  I  should  love  him  all  the  upon  the  scene.  It  is  natnral  enough  that  the  camel,  and  waited  nntil  Isaac  shonld  come  and 
more.  In  onr  earthly  homes  it  is  the  less  marriage  is  arranged  by  an  intermediary;  that  lead  her  into  his  dead  mother’s  tent,  it  was 
fortunate  which  receive  the  greater  considera-  is  what  we  find  in  most  Eastern  stories ;  the  with  the  dignity  of  the  woman  who  submits 
tion.  difference  is  that  in  this  case  the  match-  to  love  becanse  it  is  her  free  choice.  And  so 

2.  He  and  I  meet  the  same  trials  and  experi-  maker’s  whole  heart  is  in  his  business— it  is  the  little  idyll  closes  with  a  glimpse  of  that 

ences  of  life.  Let  the  Grand  Army  Posts  teach  not  a  mere  professional  matter.  The  match-  oldest  and  not  least  worthy  type  of  wifely  love 
us  a  lesson  here.  On  different  occasions  it  has  maker  is  the  trusted  slave  Eliezer  of  Damas-  — the  love  that  is  half  maternal,  half  protectifiu 
been  my  privilege  to  meet  with  them.  Some-  cos,  born  in  Abraham’s  house,  and  in  his  and  consoling— in  the  brooding  warmth  of  whioh 
times  these  were  occasions  of  joy,  and  the  youth  the  presumptive  heir  of  Abraham’s  Isaac  was  comforted  for  his  mother’s  death, 
comradeship  was  delightful.  Man  greeted  wealth ;  and  the  key  note  of  love  is  struck  at  Jacob’s  love  story  is  very  different  from  that 
man  with  the  love  of  a  brother.  Once  in  pass-  once  when  a  man  in  his  position  feels  it  of  his  father  Isaac.  Not  peaceful  and  com¬ 
ing  through  the  city  an  old  soldier  had  died,  almost  as  much  a  matter  of  importance  as  does  forting  but  stormy  and  intense  is  the  idyll  of 
The  Grand  Army  Posts  had  never  personally  the  father  that  the  son  of  promise  shall  be  his  life.  No  intermediary  seeks  out  a  bride 
known  him,  but  they  came  together,  shared  suitably  mated.  for  him,  traveling  on  camels  and  laden  with 

the  expenses,  provided  a  funeral  in  every  way  The  idyllic  features  are  present  from  first  to  ^ifts.  Alone  and  on  foot  he  makes  the  same 
the  equal  of  what  they  would  have  done  for  last ;  in  hardly  any  work  of  modern  times  is  journey  that  Eliezer  had  taken  long  before ; 
themselves,  and  followed  the  body  to  the  grave  the  nature -consciousness  so  strong.  It  makes  his  heart,  like  Eliezer’s,  is  smxious,  but  it  la 
with  every  mark  of  affection.  When  some  one  a  part  of  the  tenderness  that  enhaloes  the  scene  not  the  anxiety  of  love  but  of  a  disturbed  con- 
asked  them  why  this  was,  the  answer  was,  of  the  solemn  oath,  where  Eliezer  swears  to  science- for  he  is  seekingl  not  a  bride  bnt  a 
“It  matters  not  to  ns  in  what  division  of  the  seek  for  his  master’s  son  a  wife  of  that  Meso-  refuge  from  the  wrath  of  an  offended  brother, 
army  he  was,  or  to  what  regiment  he  belonged,  potamian  kindred  from  whence  long  ago  Love  visits  him  a  sweet  unbidden  guest,  when 
it  is  enough  for  ns  to  know  that  he  fought  Abraham  had  come  ont.  It  has  its  share  in  Rachel  comes  leading  her  father’s  fiocks  to 
daring  those  terrible  years  under  onr  fiag,  the  anxious  affection  whioh  burdens  the  bond-  water,  over  the  field  whicbs  that  other  girl, 
endured  the  same  fatigues  of  the  march,  and  man’s  heart  during  the  long  journey  Eastward  her  own  father's  sister,  bad  crossed  a  genera- 
braved  death  on  the  field.  ’  ’  Our  neighbor  and  from  the  home  at  Hebron,  where  in  the  cave  tion  back,  to  meet  a  more  prosperous  but  not 
we  fight  under  the  same  fiag,  the  heart  aches  of  the  field  that  mother  lies  buried,  to  whom  a  more  blissful  fate. 

'md  trials  which  sorely  tar  'ir  v  t'!  know*’  sou  Isaac  was  so  dear!  It  mingles  with  The  course  of  their  love  ran  smooth  enough 
to  him  by  experience.  Bpc  fc  of  tfai  oyi  oil  i  almost  mother  lova  tha  ”tha  heait  o  sTItst.  ThiUt  iooll  ii'yontfa  must  indeed^ba; 
ohildhood  and  his  tsars  1  il.  Till  if  jou  faitlJul  slave  aiheleadi  Uli  (siavao,  lade  hlT^ife  with  isviij  sira  of  labor.'^bnt  Raohe 
loved  dead  whose  bodies  rest  i;i  the  usmekiry,  with  gilts  tor  the  unknowi  brltls,  along  the  was  there,  aoi  evtr,  day  was  golden  with  th( 
and  bis  face  turns  ashen.  Recount  the  fiery  high  ridges  of  Mount  Judah,  past  the  fortress  glory  of  youthinl  lo  e.  Three  times  was  that 
trials  of  temptation  through  which  you  have  and  shrine  of  Salem  and  under  the  ladder  like  love  victorious— over  cruel  deceit,  over  unjust 
passed,  they  are  known  to  him.  We  are  com-  rocks  of  Bethel,  beyond  Shechem  and  the  oaks  treatment,  and  over  the  blighting  disappoint- 
rades  in  fact,  let  ns  realize  it.  of  Moreh,  through  the  green  valley  of  Jezreel  ment  of  childlessness — more  severe  a  test  than 

3.  We  and  onr  neighbors  meet  again  at  the  and  along  the  plain  of  Esdrselon,  beneath  the  any  but  an  Oriental  knows.  Jacob’s  devotion 

Gross  in  redemption.  Not  for  some  men,  but  shadow  of  Tabor's  dome  and  beside  Obin-  never  transferred  itself  from  Rachel  to  Leah, 
for  all  men  was  that  sublime  tragedy  enacted,  neroth’s  blue  expanse,  under  Hermon’s  snowy  Though  Leah  was  a  bright  and  patient  woman 
It  cost  the  Saviour  just  as  much  to  save  ns  as  height  and  across  the  pathless  desert,  until  at  and  the  mother  of  six  sons,  the  love  of  Jacob 
to  save  them.  When  on  the  glad  and  wondrous  last  it  finds  words  in  the  prayer  offered  beside  for  Rachel  is  always  in  evidence.  When  dan- 
moming  of  the  Resurrection  the  stone  was  the  well  of  Harran.  ger  threatened  from  Esau’s  wrath,  on  the 

rolled  away  from  the  Sepulchre,  and  our  match-  Then  comes  a  scene  of  pure  idyll.  The  group  homeward  journey  from  Mesopotamia,  and 
less  Saviour  came  forth,  the  event  was  as  sig-  of  camels  kneeling  by  the  well ;  the  man  bent  Jacob  with  deep  anxiety  made  bis  preparations 
nificant  and  prophetic  for  onr  neighbors  as  for  forward  in  the  Eastern  attitude  of  prayer ;  the  to  meet  him,  Rachel  and  her  son  were  put  last, 
ns.  girl  coming  over  the  rolling  upland  followed  in  the  place  of  greatest  security.  Joseph, 

4.  Finally  we  and  they  are  to  meet  at  the  by  her  fiock  of  sheep— it  is  the  poetry  of  all  Rachel’s  late  born  son,  was  Jacob’s  best  be- 

throne  of  God  as  brothers  redeemed  by  and  the  ages,  and  you  might  see  it  to- day  in  any  loved  because  his  mother  was  the  beloved  of 
reconciled  to  God.  “He  that  saith  he  loves  Eastern  village.  Very  Eastern  are  the  meth-  his  youth;  and  Benjamin,  the  child  for  whom 
God,  and  hateth  his  brother  is  a  liar.  ”  “How  ods  of  Eliezer’s  approach  to  the  young  girl’s  she  gave  her  life,  was  entwined  with  his 
can  he  who  hateth  his  brother  whom  he  hath  heart.  Even  the  prayer  in  which  he  arranges  father’s  very  heart  strings.  There  is  all  the 
seen,  love  God  whom  he  hath  not  seen?”  for  his  own  guidance  from  heaven  by  a  sign  pathos  of  a  deathless  grief  in  the  story  how 
Hostility  here,  and  fraternity  yonder,  what  a  has  in  it  something  of  Eastern  diplomacy,  and  it  “came  to  pass  as  her  soul  was  in  departing 
travesty  on  God’s  great  redemptive  level  still  more  so  the  production  of  gifts  at  the  op-  (for  she  died)  that  she  called  him  “the  son 

5.  On  the  level  of  every  day  life,  we  and  portune  moment— the  bracelets  and  the  nose  of  my  sorrow’  ’ ;  bnt  his  father  called  him  '  ‘  the 
onr  neighbors  are  co-laborers  It  is  the  num-  ring  brought  ont  precisely  when  he  had  said  aon  ot  the  right  hand.” 

ber  and  the  toil  of  our  fellow  men  whioh  give  enough  to  excite  without  in  the  least  gratify-  No  snch  stormy  love  was  that  of  Rath — her 
value  to  our  lands.  Newport  News  and  New  ing  Rebekah’s  girlish  curiosity  as  to  the  object  story  is  rather  pastoral  than  idyllic,  so  sweet 
York  are  remarkable  for  their  superior  harbors,  of  his  long  journey.  It  is  diplomacy  not  less  and  peaceful  and  outward  is  it  all.  Indeed  it 
The  difference  in  the  land  values  between  than  loyalty  to  his  master  that  makes  him  is  not  the  love  between  Ruth  and  Boaz  which 
property  in  the  one  and  in  the  other  is  the  refuse  to  eat  until  he  has  told  his  errand.  That  is  the  subject  of  the  lovely  story,  still  less  the 
difference  very  largely  between  a  population  of  was  jnst  the  way  to  capture  the  heart  of  the  love  of  the  young  Moabitish  girl  for  the  boy- 
five  thousand  in  the  one  and  well  on  to  five  fearless  Mesopotamian  girl,  with  her  readiness  husband  so  early  taken  from  ber.'iUThe  story 
millions  which  find  their  nerve  centre  in  the  to  take  the  initiative.  of  Ruth  is  the  seldom  told  story  of  the  love 

other.  All  this  is  Eastern,  but  it  is  the  East  not  of  and  loyalty  of  two  women.  That  it  should 

6.  Are  we  producers,  then  they  are  consum-  Persia  or  Arabia  but  of  Israel.  Spirited  and  have  found  a  place  in  the  Bible  is  very  im- 
ers,  and  the  better  their  physical,  mental,  stout  hearted  as  Rebekah  was,  there  was  more  pressive  when  we  consider  how  small  account 
moral  and  financial  condition,  the  better  are  in  her  quick  decision,  “I  will  go,  ”  than  mere  would  be  made  of  the  friendship  of  women 
they  as  customers.  What  a  market  India’s  independence.  She  knew  the  story  of  how  among  any  Eastern  people  except  Israel,  at 
forty  millions  of  starving  people  would  con-  Abraham  had  left  this  home  in  Harran  in  any  period  of  time;  and  it  is  still  more  im- 
stitute  for  the  surplus  grain  and  goods  of  answer  to  a  mysterious  call.  She  must  have  pressive  that  the  relationship  between  these 
America  had  they  only  the  wherewithal  to  known  something  of  the  promise  on  which  he  women — that  of  mothe*’-in-law  and  daughter- 
purchase.  By  and  by  business  will  turn  upon  built  his  hope.  It  was  the  choice  of  a  high  in-law — here  so  dignified  and  pathetic  and 
the  saloon  as  an  enemy  to  prosperity.  No  destiny  that  Rebekah  made  when  she  went  mutually  protective,  is  the  relationship  that 
homes  are  so  poorly  furnished,  no  tables  so  away  with  Eliezer  to  be  Isaac’s  wife  and  take  at  all  times  ’  and  in  all  countries  has  been  held 
poorly  supplied,  no  people  so  meanly  clad  as  her  place  in  the  line  of  ^blessing  to  the  world,  np  for 'derision,  suspicion  or  scorn. 

those  ^who  are  dependent  npon  the  frequenters  And  still  she  was  a  genuine  girl  through  it  We  know'^thefstory  by  heart.  From  the 

of  saloons.  all ;  as  we  see  when  the  day  came  at  last  that  Bethlehem^home,  lliirnmjiiw  iif  Tallin  hl(i1iuii 
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tha  aplaoda  of  Moaot  Jadah,  Elimeleob  and 
his  family  ware  driTen  by  famine.  They  took 
refuge  on  the  fruitful  table-land  of  Moab,  just 
across  the  Dead  Sea.  A  hundred  years  later 
David  led  his  parents  by  that  self-same  road, 
that  goes  steeply  down  from  Bethlehem  to 
Jericho  in  the  deep  cleft  of  Jordan,  and  across 
the  river  to  the  uplands  of  Moab,  seeking  for 
them  under  the  protection  of  their  heathen 
kindred  refuge  from  the  hatred  of  the  Lord’s 
anointed.  Elimelech  and  his  family  found 
refuge  from  famine  there,  but  a  more  relent¬ 
less  enemy  found  them— death.  The  father 
and  two  sons  left  three  widows;  Naomi  of 
Bethlehem  and  two  young  Moabitish  girls. 
We  know  how  Naomi  resolved  to  return  to  her 
old  home  and  how  Ruth  decided  to  go  with 
her.  Not,  we  may  feel  certain,  from  any 
other  reason  except  that  she  loved  this  woman 
whom  her  dead  husband  bad  loved.  It  was 
piety,  not  toward  God  but  toward  Naomi, 
which  prompted  her  beautiful  words,  ‘‘Thy 
God  my  God.”  It  was  in  the  nature  of  re¬ 
ligious  belief,  in  Israel  as  well  as  elsewhere  at 
that  time,  that  going  from  Moab  to  live  with 
Naomi  in  Judah,  Ruth  should  leave  Ghemosh 
behind  and  worship  Jehovah.  The  God  of  the 
land  being  Naomi’s  God  would  also  be  her 
God,  just  as  Naomi’s  people  would  be  her  peo¬ 
ple.  In  this  she  was  simply  like  every  one  of 
her  time. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  Bible  story  to  tell  of 
the  loneliness  of  the  Moabitish  girl  in  Bethle¬ 
hem*  A  poet  has  told  us  how  ‘‘she  stood  in 
tears  among  the  alien  com,”  but  there  are  no 
tears  in  the  Bible  story.  Yet  we  can  easily 
believe  that  she  was  sometimes  homesick  as 
she  stood  among  the  reapers  on  the  upland 
fields  of  Boaz  and  looked  across  the  deep  blue 
cleft  of  the  Dead  Sea  to  where  the  mountains 
of  Moab  stood  before  her,  purple  at  midday, 
rosy  in  the  afterglow  of  evening,  and  at  early 
dawn  gorgeous  with  the  prismatic  colors  which 
made  a  poet  of  a  far  later  time  speak  of 
‘‘morning  shattered  on  the  mountains,”  as  if 
the  rainbow  had  been  broken  and  lay  across 
the  mountain  tops  in  all  its  shimmering  hues. 
Homesick  she  may  have  been,  but  dignified, 
discreet,  fearless  she  surely  was. 

The  story  of  Ruth  was  evidently  written  by 
one  who  delighted  in  folk  lore  and  desired  to 
preserve  a  memory  of  the  old  customs;  the 
Levirate  marriage,  the  plucking  off  the  shoe, 
the  important  functions  of  the  elders  sitting 
in  the  gate,  the  primitive  ways  of  wooing. 
The  strategem  of  Naomi  to  secure  a  wealthy 
and  infiuential  husband  for  Ruth  was  very 
daring,  but  we  may  be  sure  that  some  such 
custom  prevailed  at  that  time.  It  argues  an 
entire  lack  of  appreciation  of  the  character  not 
only  of  Naomi  but  of  Ruth  to  suppose,  as  many 
oommentators  have  done,  that  Naomi’s  purpose 
in  sending  Roth  to  lie  at  the  feet  of  Boaz,  as 
he  slept  upon  the  threshing  fioor  after  the 
joyous  festival  of  the  harvest  home,  was  so  to 
compromise  him  that,  being  an  honorable  man, 
he  would  feel  bound  to  offer  marriage  to  the 
unprotected  girl.  Such  an  explanation  of  a 
puzzling  situation  is  far  too  modern  to  be  sat¬ 
isfactory,  even  if  what  we  knew  of  Ruth  d 
not  make  it  unthinkable.  We  must  put  our 
selves  far  away  from  our  late  Western  civil 
zation  to  the  distant  East  and  the  long  past 
and  realizing  Naomi’s  strong  love  for  Ruth, 
and  the  impracticability  of  single  life  for  a 
young  woman  in  those  turbulent  ‘‘days  when 
the  judges  ruled,”  find  it  natural  that  she 
should  take  advantage  of  a  local  custom  to 
bring  home  to  the  consciousness  of  the  promi¬ 
nent  citizen  who  was  her  kinsman  and  who 
already  recognized  the  virtues  of  Ruth,  the  fact 
of^the  young  widow’s  unprotected  condition. 

It  was  on  this  same  Mount  Judah  that  another 
love  story  ooourred,  of  which  the  hero  was  the 
most  brave,  gallant  and  fiery  of  all  the  sons  of 


Israel,  and  the  heroine  the  most  dignified,  wise 
and  tactful  of  his  daughters.  South  of  Bethle¬ 
hem,  south  even  of  Hebron  with  its  command¬ 
ing  outlook  and  its  lovely  vale  of  Eshcol,  the 
Vine  Cluster,  beyond  all  this,  where  the  hills 
roll  off  in  long  arid  undulations  to  melt  away 
into  Jeshimon,  i)be  Devastation,  there  is  a  group 
of  green  oases,  Maou,  Ziph  and  Oarmel,  to  this 
day  famous  for  their  fine  pasturage  and  the 
number  of  fiocks  and  herds  that  feed  there. 
Amidst  the  rifts  and  rooks  of  the  surrounding 
deserts,  in  the  latter  days  of  Saul,  there  roamed 
a  band  of  outlaws,  as  brave  and  gallant  as 
Robin  Hood  and  his  archers  in  Sherwood 
Forest — the  Bethlehemite  David  and  the  six 
hundred  men  who,  discontented  with  Saul’s 
government  or  personally  aggrieved  by  him, 
had  joined  themselves  to  the  chieftain  to  whom 
already  popular  rumor  had  promised  the  suc¬ 
cession  of  the  kingdom.  The  desert  was  then 
as  now  the  haunt  of  robber  bands,  and  David 
and  his  men  rendered  valued  service  to  the  rich 
agriculturists  and  drovers  of  the  oases,  by 
keeping  off  the  robbers,  a  service  for  which 
these  rich  men  were  glad  to  pay  a  generous 
blackmail. 

The  story  opens  at  the  time  of  sheep-shear¬ 
ing,  an  event  always  celebrated  by  a  great 
feast.  We  can  see  the  fiocks  str^ming  in  from 
all  directions,  led  by  their  shepherds;  the 
gathering  together  of  stores  of  food,  the  festal 
preparations — on  one  of  the  farms  superin¬ 
tended  by  a  young  woman  of  good  understand¬ 
ing  and  beautiful  countenance,  Abigail,  Nabal’s 
wife.  We  see  a  company  of  youths  of  free  and 
martial  bearing  coming  up  from  the  desert— 
they  are  David’s  companions  bringing  greet¬ 
ings  from  their  chief,  and  the  request  that  on 
this  festal  occasion  the  farmer  will  recognize 
the  service  they  have  done  him  by  a  gift. 
Nabal’s  rough  reply  proved  him  to  be  not  only 
a  churl  but  a  fool.  According  to  the  customs 
of  these  unsettled  times  he  actually  was  a 
debtor  to  David;  but  if^  he  had  not  been  so 
prudence  would  have  counseled  the  concilia¬ 
tion  of  so  powerful  smd  dauntless  a  neighbor. 
The  curt  and  insulting  message  roused  David’s 
wrath,  and  he  bade  his  men  up  and  arm,  for 
he  purposed  to  fall  upon  Nabal  and  wreak 
decisive  vengeance  upon  him. 

Now  we  see  the  six  hundred  men  advancing 
across  the  desert  with  their  long  swinging 
stride.  They  reach  one  of  the  deep  valley 
clefts  that  add  to  the  difficulties  of  this  region, 
and  as  they  are  going  down  the  cliff  path  on 
one  side  they  see  a  strange  procession  coming 
down  on  the  other — a  little  company  of  men 
with  pack  asses,  and  behind  them  a  woman 
who  rides  with  an  air  of  command.  Not  in  all 
the  Old  Testament,  hardly  in  all  Eastern  lit¬ 
erature,  is  there  another  recorded  speech  of 
woman  so  dignified,  appropriate,  and  winning 
as  the  words  Abigail  addressed  to  David  when 
the  two  companies  met.  There  is  all  the  loy¬ 
alty  of  the  wife  who,  though  mated  with  a 
clown,  is  yet  true  to  him,  ‘‘Upon  me,  my 
Lord,  upon  me  be  the  iniquity,”  for  my  hus¬ 
band  is  not  accountable,  being  Nabal — a  fool. 
There  is  all  the  fearlessness  of  the  woman  who, 
th  ugh  in  danger,  is  mistress  of  the  situation, 
to  remind  the  freebooting  chieftain  how 
worthy  of  him'it  would  be  to  avenge  himself 
with  his  own  hand.  There  is  all  the  discretion 
and  tact  of  a  woman  entirely  mistress  of  her¬ 
self  and  perspicacious  as  to  the  character  of 
him  to  whom  her  plea  was  addressed,  in  her 
promise  that  when  at  last  better  days  should 
have  dawned — David’s  soul  ‘‘bound  in  the 
bundle  of  life  with  Jehovah,  and  the  souls  of 
his  enemies  slung  out  by  God  as  from  the 
hollow  of  a  sling,  ”  then  ‘‘this  shall  be  no  grief 
unto  thee,  nor  offence  of  heart  unto  my  lord, 
either  that  thou  hast  shed  blood  causeless  or 
that  my  lord  hath  avenged  himself.  ” 

Such  a  plea  from  such  a  woman  would  have 


won  the  heart  of  a  man  far  less  nobly  respon¬ 
sive  than  David.  He  gave  up  his  purpose  of 
revenge  and  retired  to  the  wilderness.  Ten 
days  later  Nabal  died  and  the  beautiful  Abigail 
was  left  unprotected  on  that  frontier  farm, 
exposed  to  marauding  bauds  far  more  nn- 
scropnlous  than  David’s  company.  There  was 
nothing  unseemly  under  those  circumstances  in 
David’s  sending  for  Abigail,  nor  in  her  going 
to  him;  it  was  a  chivalrous  necessity  that  he 
should  protect  the  widow  of  the  man  of  whose 
death  he  had  indirectly  been  the  cause.  Ad¬ 
mirably  fitted  for  one  another  as  these  two 
were,  the  indomitable  chieftain  with  his  in¬ 
tense  power  of  loving,  and  the  fearless,  self- 
possessed,  gracious  woman,  it  is  impossible  that 
they  should  not  have  loved  one  another;  and 
though  no  picture  of  it  is  given  in  the  Bible, 
we  can  easily  picture  to  ourselves  the  queenly 
Abigail — a  nobler  Maid  Marian  among  the 
brave  outlaw  baud — softening  the  rudeness  of 
their  life  while  fully  equal  to  sharing  its 
hardships,  and  many  a  time  no  doubt  restrain¬ 
ing  them  from  self-avenging,  as  she  had  re¬ 
strained  David  on  the  day  when  she  won  his 
heart.  L-  S-  H. 


THE  SPIRITUAL  LIFE. 

God  never  forces  himself  upon  the  indifferent 
soul.  A  little  time  alone  with  God  every  day 
is  indispensable  to  those  who  would  hear  him 
speak.  The  man  who  never  leaves  his  count¬ 
ing-room  cannot  hear  an  oratorio.  The  student 
who  never  lifts  his  eyes  or  his  attention  from 
his  books  will  never  know  the  glories  of  Men¬ 
delssohn  or  Beethoven.  The  housewife  in 
whose  ears  is  always  the  clatter  of  pots  and 
pans  and  kettles  will  have  no  time  or  attention 
for  a  sweeter  orchestra.  So  the  man  or  woman 
who  never  listens  to  God’s  voice  will  never 
hear  it.  This  makes  indispensable  the  quiet 
hour,  the  morning  watch,  the  moments  of 
silent  communion  until  our  senses  have  become 
so  refined  and  our  spiritual  ears  so  attentive 
that,  like  Brother  Lawrence,  we  can  hear 
God’s  voice  above  the  din  of  the  market-place 
and  the  buzz  of  the  school  room  and  the  clatter 
of  the  kitchen.  The  very  familiarity  of  the 
voice  of  God  in  nature  or  his  word  may  dull 
our  accustomed  ears  to  its  sound,  just  as  the 
roar  of  Niagara  is  never  heard  by  those  who 
live  upon  the  banks  of  the  Horseshoe  Falls, 
and  the  whirr  of  the  loom  in  the  factory  falls 
upon  calloused  ears.  Because  we  are  familiar 
with  God’s  message  in  his  house,  with  his 
written  word,  with  his  songs  of  praise,  we 
need  all  the  more  to  stop  and  listen  that  we 
may  catch  his  individual  message  for  our  souls. 


Mr.  James  Oassells,  a  Philadelphia  Endeav- 
orer  now  with  the  army  in  Manila,  recently 
sent  five  dollars  home  to  prepay  freight  on  a 
box  of  books,  he  asks  his  home  society  to  con¬ 
tribute  for  a  reading-room  for  soldiers.  Writ¬ 
ing  just  after  one  of  the  severest  battles,  he 
says,  ‘‘If  I  stop  writing,  you  may  know  that 
I  am  dead  or  wounded,  but  iend  on  the  books. 
The  men  will  be  made  strong  by  them,  whether 
I  am  gone  or  not.  ’  ’  Are  all  Endeavorers  work¬ 
ing  as  hard  to  send  barrels  of  magazines  and 
books  as  brewers  are  to  send  barrels  of  beer  to 
the  Philippines?  _ 

Ninetenths  of  the  church  members  w 
‘‘back  slide”  are  not  readers  of  the  Bible.  A 
Endeavor  Society  is  the  best  antidote  a  church 
can  have  for  *  ‘  back-sliding.  ’  ’  The  daily  use  of 
the  Bible  keeps  its  members  on  the  qui  vive 
in  Christian  work.  The  intense  interest  in 
our  spiritual  welfare,  as  well  as  a  hunger  for 
the  salvation  of  others,  are  two  of  the  princi¬ 
pal  sources  of  Ohristian  growth.  To  do  this 
successfully  requires  a  constant  and  close  touch 
with  God  by  prayer  and  an  intelligent  study 
of  his  Word. 
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AN  ARAB  SATING. 

Constantina  E.  Brooks. 

Remember,  three  things  come  not  back : 

The  arrow  sent  upon  Its  track— 

It  will  not  swerve,  it  will  not  stay 
Its  speed;  it  flies  to  wound  or  slay. 

The  spoken  word,  so  soon  forgot 
By  thee ;  but  it  has  perished  not : 

In  other  hearts  'tis  living  still. 

And  doing  work  for  good  or  ilL 
And  the  lost  opportunity. 

That  cometh  back  no  more  to  thee. 

In  vain  thou  weepest,  in  vain  dost  yearn, 

Those  three  will  nevermore  return. 


THERE  WAS  NO  OPEN  VISION. 

Mary  North  Blakeslee. 

In  the  beantifnl  story  of  the  child  Samuel 
and  the  voice  that  spoke  to  him  at  evening,  it 
is  said  by  way  of  preface,  “In  those  days, 
there  was  no  open  vision.  ’  ’  Bnt  the  child  was 
obedient  to  the  words  that  came  to  him  ont  of 
the  darkness  as  he  lay  npon  his  conch  in  the 
great  tent,  near  the  holy  things  where  the  peo¬ 
ple  worshipped.  In  like  manner  comes  the 
voioe  to-day,  thongh  there  is  no  sight  nor 
sound. 

There  was  a  household — and  alas  I  it  is  not 
the  only  one — upon  which  the  shadow  of  a 
great  sorrow  bad  fallen.  The  one  to  whom  al^ 
the  others  had  looked  for  grace  and  comfort 
had  passed  away  into  the  silence.  She  had 
always  seen  what  each  one  needed,  whether 
it  was  the  word  of  cheer,  or  the  quick  help  of 
word  or  deed.  If  any  one  bore  a  heavy  burden 
— and  in  that  household  there  were  those  who 
were  sometimes  over- burdened — to  her  they 
instinctively  turned,  for  her  bright  spirit  could 
share  the  anxiety  without  any  dimming  of  its 
own  hapl)iness.  She  did  all  this  so  quietly 
that  often  one  did  not  notice  anything  bnt  the 
comfort  and  relief  which  her  presence  brought. 
Now  all  that  was  gone — and  in  its  place  nothing 
was  left  but  the  dull,  familiar  pain, 

“And  weariful  attempts  to  guess 
The  secret  of  the  hiding  skies. 

The  soft,  inexorable  blue.  ’’ 

They  had  laid  her  out  of  their  sight,  on  a 
quiet  hillside  sloping  gently  toward  the  sun¬ 
rising,  and  each  evening  as  her  mother  looked 
ont  npon  the  night,  she  thought  of  that  quiet 
place  and  of  the  lonely  sleeper.  She  knew  she 
was  not  there,  and  as  she  looked  up  at  the 
silent  stars  as  they  wheeled  overhead  in  their 
mysterious  circles,  there  seemed  to  be  a  mes¬ 
sage  in  their  shining  which  she  struggled  in 
vain  to  read.  “Where  in  the  heavenly  spaces 
is  now  that  beantifnl  soul?”  she  asked.  “If  I 
could  only  know  a  little  where  she  is.  Her 
life  cannot  be  quenched  entirely.  God  could 
not  be  the  God  we  think  he  is,  if  he  could  so 
waste  that  which  is  so  infinitely  precious.  ’  * 
The  mother’s  faith  was  firm  and  steady,  yet 
she  longed  with  a  great  longing  too  hear  the 
dear  voice  say,  “I  am  somewhere,  and  it  is 
well  with  me.  ’  ’ 

One  evening,  quite  by  accident,  she  met  a 
woman  who  had  been  bereaved,  and  who  had 
found  as  she  most  confidently  believed,  great 
comfort  from  the  visible  form,  and  actual 
touch  of  the  beloved  one.  There  was  not  a 
suggestion  in  her  speech,  of  the  vulgar  jug¬ 
gling  which  has  made  the  name  of  spiritual 
communication  a  hissing  and  a  by-word.  Yon 
hoped  it  was  with  her  as  she  said,  for  it 
seemed  as  if  it  might  be,  to  one  like  her,  yet 
as  she  talked  of  it,  the  mother’s  heart  felt  the 
strong  desire  for  the  visible  presence  slacken. 
Not  for  worlds  would  she  call  back  her  dear 
one,  to  demean  herself  to  this  world’s  lower 
needs,  as  if  a  prince  should  leave  the  delights 
of  his  palace,  and  hiding  himself  in  cloak  and 
hood  be  jostled  in  the  highways  by  the  nn- 
mindful  crowd. 


“If  God  could  let  her  come  and  speak  to  me 
some  day,  if  but  for  one  short  moment — bnt 
I  dare  not  ask  it.  How  can  we  understand 
what  limitations  of  space  shut  around  us,  on 
this  dim  earth— bnt  why  may  I  not  ask  for  her 
dear  invisible  presence  with  me,  not  her  sweet 
memory  only?’’ 

The  mother  has  never  seen  the  shadows  of 
her  room  shape  themselves  into  the  misty 
form.  She  never  wakes  to  see  “the  happy  face 
and  tranquil  eyes’’  looking  down  npon  her  in 
the  dim  morning  hours  from  beside  her  bed,  as 
she  once  dreamed  it  might.  Bnt  in  that  house¬ 
hold  a  sweet  infinence  abides,  like  that  which 
broods  over  the  earth  in  the  quiet  autumn 
woods,  on  All  Saints’  Day,  when  we  are 
ready  to  believe  with  those  who  say,  “The 
blessed  dead  are  with  us,  for  the  calm  on  earth 
and  sky  accord  with  their  actual  presence.  ’  ’ 
In  that  home,  care  whitens  the  hair,  perplex¬ 
ity  furrows  the  smooth  foreheads,  youth  slowly 
grows  to  earnest  manhood.  There  are  sorrows 
there  as  elsewhere,  but  there  is  also  a  comfort 
and  a  peace  not  of  earth.  The  quick,  im¬ 
patient  word  dies  upon  the  lips  unspoken. 
The  little  taunt  drops  unnoticed,  the  burden 
of  sorrow  is  borne  uncomplainingly  by  each 
one,  lest  an  added  sorrow  should  lie  athwart 
the  pathways  of  the  others.  For  her  sweet 
sake  those  who  are  left  try  to  keep  on  bravely 
and  cheerfully  with  the  daily  round  of  living. 
The  sunshine  falls  upon  the  rooms  in  which 
her  dear  memory  is  still  fragrant-  There  are 
cheerful  good-morning  greetings,  and  tender 
good-evening  farewells. 

When  in  the  “mid-silence  of  the  voiceless 
night,  ’  ’  the  sense  of  loss  and  loneliness  presses 
keenest,  and  ont  of  the  darkness  the  soul  cries 
ont  for  the  beloved  presence,  from  whence 
comes  that  healing  touch,  that  sense  of  the 
hearing  ear,  though  without  voioe  of  response, 
that  relaxing  of  the  tense  nerves,  that  peaceful 
sleep? 

If  we  were  but  in  perfect  tune  as  are  tele¬ 
graphic  instruments  in  high  towers,  keyed  to 
receive  messages  from  other  instruments  miles 
away,  might  not  influences  strong,  sweet  and 
helpful  touch  us  from  ont  the  “vast  secret  dis¬ 
tances, ’’  even  as  sun  calls  to  planet,  and  star 
to  star  across  spaces  too  great  for  earthly 
measuring  lines. 

There  is  no  open  vision.  Some  day  when 
eyes  grow  clearer  and  seals  are  refined  from 
earthly  clinging  thoughts,  there  may  come  the 
audible  voioe  and  the  visible  form.  Till  then 
let  us  listen  to  what  we  have,  and  open  our 
hearts  to  the  silent  whisper. 

HATE  A  LITTLE  SUGAR  IN  TOUR  TEA  1 
Charles  Frederic  Goss  D.D. 

The  character  of  his  grandmother  made  a 
life-long  impression  upon  the  mind  of  my 
friend  Thomkinson. 

His  first  memories  are  of  the  smile  which 
played  around  her  month  when  she  gave  him 
great  slices  of  bread  and  butter  smeared  over 
with  a  half  inch  of  brown  sugar.  Her  bent 
figure  seated  in  an  easy  chair  in  the  chimney 
comer,  her  finger  in  the  pages  of  an  old  Bible, 
her  glasses  lifted  high  npon  her  forehead,  and 
her  eyes  fixed  upon  that  far  country  into  which 
so  many  of  her  loved  ones  had  gone,  were  as 
clearly  before  his  mind’s  eye  at  fifty  as  at 
fifteen. 

She  was  shrewd,  too,  as  well  as  sweet.  One 
day  her  snsplcions  had  been  excited  as  to  the 
habits  of  her  grandson.  “Bill,”  she  said, 
“you  have  been  smoking  I” 

“No,  I  haven’t,  I  hope  to  die,”  he  reolied 
astonished  at  the  charge. 

“Gome  here  and  let  me  smell  your  breath 
then  I” 

He  went  over  in  his  honest  way  and  breathed 
into  the  old  lady’s  face.  His  case  was  won  in 
an  instant,  for  that  breath  was  as  sweet  as  the 


new  mown  hay  or  the  odors  of  kine  at  milk¬ 
ing  time. 

All  the  suspioion  vanished  in  a  moment,  she 
slipped  her  arm  aronnd  his  neck,  took  him  into 
the  house,  hunted  up  an  old  stocking  and  gave 
him  fifty  dollars  in  hard  cash  I 

Of  course  Thomkinson  remembers  this;  but 
the  blessing  she  used  to  ask  at  the  table  wnen 
he  went  to  visit  her  in  his  vacation,  is  not  less 
vivid. 

She  seemed  so  glad  to  see  him  that  she  could 
hardly  spare  time  to  say  grace,  and  ducking 
her  head  until  the  fringe  of  the  white  cap  she 
used  to  wear  almost  touched  her  plate,  she 
would  rattle  off  the  following  apparently  dis¬ 
connected  sentence  at  lightning  speed:  “Oh, 
Lord,  sanctify  this  food  to  our  use  and  ns  to 
thy  service  will  yon  have  a  little  sugar  in  your 
teal” 

Bill  said  it  used  to  stump  him  at  first  to 
know  just  what  she  did  say,  and  when  at  last 
he  got  on  to  it,  he  almost  had  a  fit.  But  the 
more  he  thought  about  it  then  and  since  then, 
the  more  it  seemed  to  him  not  only  to  stand 
for  the  whole  life  and  character  of  the  dear 
old  lady ;  bnt  for  what  he  came  to  think  was 
the  finest  combination  of  elements  in  the  char¬ 
acters  of  all  the  best  people  he  ever  knew. 
“You  see,  she  just  sort  of  ran  her  religion  and 
her  business  in  together  in  such  a  way  that 
you  couldn’t  tell  them  apart  and  the  Almighty 
couldn’t  either.  (It  is  Bill  talking.)  Her 
mind  appeared  to  carry  them  both  along  at  the 
same  time.  One  was  an  indivisible  part  of  the 
other — ‘sanctify  this  food  to  our  use  and  ns  to 
thy  service  will  yon  have  a  little  sugar  in  your 
teal’  You  couldn’t  tell  which  she  was  talking 
to,  God  or  me  I  And  while  she  was  thankfn 
for  what  he  had  given  her,  she  wanted  to  give 
something  to  me  I  He  had  put  a  good  deal  into 
her  life  and  she  wanted  to  put  some  into 
mine,  and  what  she  wanted  to  put  in  was 
sugar  and  not  vinegar!  I  don’t  think  she  ever 
put  vinegar  into  anything  I  The  trouble  with 
most  of  the  religions  people  who  don’t  seem 
to  get  hold  of  their  business  by  the  right  end 
is,  that  they  don’t  run  their  religion  and  their 
business  together.  They  sort  of  drive  them 
tandem  instead  of  abreast.  To  their  notion, 
religion  consists  of  reading  the  Bible  and  pray¬ 
ing  and  getting  baptized  and  going  to  meeting. 
And  business  consists  of  eating  and  drinking 
and  swapping  horses  and  gossiping  and  what 
not.  The  two  things  won’t  mix  in  most  of 
their  heads  any  more  than  oil  and  water  in  a 
basin.  It  was  different  with  my  grandmother. 
Her’s  were  all  jumbled  up  together  so  that  a 
fellow  couldn’t  tell  where  one  left  off  and  the 
other  began.  Her  religion  was  a  good  deal  like 
a  kettle  of  die  into  which  she  used  to  stick  old 
dresses  and  stockings  and  a  thousand  other 
things  and  fetch  ’em  all  out  the  same  color. 
Everything  was  sort  of  steeped  in  it.  Yon 
couldn’t  tell  her  Sunday  talk  from  her  Monday 
and  Saturday  talk.  She  was  just  the  same  to 
the  soullerymaid  that  she  was  to  the  Almighty. 
I  don’t  know  how  you  feel  about  it;  but  1 
think  that  the  world  would  stand  a  whole  lot 
more  of  that  kind  of  religion  without  being 
hurt  by  it,  ‘Oh,  Lord,  sanotify  this  food  to  our 
use  and  ns  to  thy  service  will  you  have  a  little 
more  sugar  in  your  tea,  ’  said  she  1  I  never 
forgot  it,  and  it  has  done  me  more  good  than 
the  best  sermon  I  ever  heard  preached.  ” 


CHIU>REN  AND  THE  TRUTH. 

No  more  grievous  fault  can  be  found  in  a 
ohild  than  that  of  telling  falsehoods,  says 
Minnie  L.  Dowle  in  Scottish  American.  It 
may  commence  with  one  of  those  tiny  “white 
lies,”  as  they  are  sometimes  called,  but  the 
habit,  once  confirmed,  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  break  it.  How  can  we  trust  anyone,  either 
yonng  or  old,  whom  we  know  to  be  untruthful? 
Even  when  the  truth  is  spoken,  we  can  on 
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try  to  belieye  the  speaker;  the  donbt  is  there, 
and  we  wonder  how  mnch,  if  any,  of  the  re¬ 
mark  may  be  taken  in  earnest.  Children  love 
to  romance,  and  that  is  all  very  well  in  play, 
bnt  yery  freqnenty  it  does  not  end  there.  Lit¬ 
tle  stories,  which  may  be  half  the  truth,  are 
told  of  their  companions.  Incidents  which 
haye  happened  at  school  or  in  the  street  are 
enlarged  npon  and  exaggerated  to  such  an  ex¬ 
tent  that  when  inquiries  are  made  it  is  foond 
that  the  story  had  bnt  a  yery  small  foundation 
indeed.  Parents  should  be  yery  strict  on  this 
point,  and  the  first  falsehood  seyerely  punished, 
although  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  proye  that 
the  want  of  truth  is  intentional.  A  good 
though  simple  method  of  finding  out  if  your 
child  is  exaggerating  is  to  listen  to  its  yersion 
and  afterwards  make  it  repeat  it  to  some  other 
member  of  the  household;  if  the  repetition 
tallies  with  the  first  statement,  yon  may  rest 
assured  that  the  story  is  correct,  but  if  the 
second  yersion  is  embellished  and  added  to, 
lose  no  time  in  treating  the  fault  with  any 
punishment  you  think  fit  tfnd  suitable.  Make 
your  children  understand  that  truth  should 
come  before  anything.  Should  a  cup  or  a  glass 
fall  from  the  little,  unsteady  fingers,  encourage 
the  ayowal  of  the  accident  at  once,  and  seyerely 
repress  any  inclination  to  throw  the  blame  on 
others.  The  child  who  frankly  looks  up  into 
your  face  and  owns,  “Yes,  I  did  it,  and  I’m 
yery  sorry,  ’*  wiU  grow  into  an  honorable  man 
or  woman,  who  can  be  counted  as  a  faithful 
friend,  as  well  as  a  just  and  generous  foe,  if 
necessity  should  demand  it. 

Tbo  SysiWa.':  itlc  rT-'.li 

“Mf  da]!y  isn't  ■  plajtfaiug,  “(said  t  certali 
ttle  girl  indignantly;  “thi  i  real  folks 
ind  ILj  New  York  Times  telli'af  two  uhildreL 
piauneo  to  possess  dolls  that  were  just  at> 
much  aliye. 

Often,  as  in  this  case,  the  children  sayed 
their  own  pennies  to  buy  things  they  desired, 
and  when  the  articles  were  bought  appreciated 
them  correspondingly.  They  wanted  these 
dolls  yery  much,  and  although  they  were  only 
little  ten- cent  bisque  dolls,  the  directions  giyen 
for  the  purchase  were  particular. 

“Now,  papa,”  said  one,  “don’t  just  buy  any 
doll  yon  see.  Take  it  up  and  look  it  right  in 
the  eyes,  and  if  it  looks  as  if  it  loyed  you, 
then  you  can  buy  it.  ’’ 


SHORT  STORIES. 

“Sometimes,”  said  Uncle  Eben,  “de  man 
dat’s  talkin’  ’bout  his  troubles  unconsciously 
gits  to  braggin’  ’case  he  thinks  he’s  got  de 
biggest  on  record. ’’—Washington  Star. 

More  Sentiment  than  Ambition.— “It’s  this 
kind  of  work,  ’  ’  said  Tommy  Atkins,  as  the 
Manser  bullets  whistled  oyerhead,  “that  has 
fixed  things  so  we  can  say  that  the  sun  neyer 
sets  on  our  empire.  ”  “  Yes,  ”  replied  his  com¬ 
panion;  “and  it’s  this  kind  of  work  that  makes 
a  fellow  want  to  see  a  good  old-fashioned  sun¬ 
set  again  I ’’-Puck.  _ 

Rector’s  Wife  (to  humble  parishioner) — “So 
your  little  granddaughter  was  christened  this 
morning,  Mrs.  Hnnks?”  Mrs.  Hunks— “Yes, 
ma’am.”  Rector’s  Wife — “And  what  haye 
yon  called  it?”  Mrs.  Hnnks— “  ‘Gladys  Jane,’ 
ma’am.  My  daughter  was  set  on  ‘Gladys’  hy 
itself ;  bnt  I  put  it  to  her  that  the  child  would 
be  sure  to  haye  to  go  to  service  when  it  grew 
np,  and  ‘Jane’  would  come  in  handy  then!”— 

Tit-Bits.  _ 

The  illustrated  souvenir,  entitled,  “Paris  and 
the  Exposition  Illustrated,  ’  ’  can  be  seen  at  the 
office  of  this  paper.  The  publishers  have  a 
special  corps  of  photographic  artists  in  Paris 
who  will  secure  all  that  is  worth  reprinting  of 
the  great  Exposition.  See  their  advertisement 
in  this  issue,  explaining  the  trifling  expense 
for  which  these  beautiful  works  can  be  secured. 


THE  OBSERVATION  CAR. 

THE  WOOD  THRUSH  AT  ETF. 
Clinton  Scollard 

At  the  yrocA  edge  vbat  time  the  enn  sank  low. 

We  lingered  speechless,  being  loath  to  leave 
The  cool,  the  calm,  the  quiet  touch  of  eve, 

And  all  the  glamour  of  the  afterglow 
We  watch  the  purple  shadows  lengthen  slow. 

Saw  the  swift  swallows  through  the  clear  air  cleave. 
And  bats  begin  their  wayward  flight  to  weave 
Then  rose  reluctantly,  and  turned  to  go. 

But  ere  we  won  beyond  the  warder  trees. 

From  out  the  dim.  deep  corpse  that  hid  the  swale, 
Welled  of  a  sudden  flutelike  harmonies. 

Folding  the  twilight,  scale  on  silvery  scale. 

As  though  we  heard,  far  o'er  the  sundering  seas. 

The  pain  and  passion  of  the  nightingale. 

—In  Atlantic  Monthly. 


WHAT  THF.  SPIDER  SAID. 

“I  was  spinning  a  web  in  the  rose  vine,” 
said  the  spider,  “and  the  little  girl  was  sew¬ 
ing  patchwork  on  the  doorstep.  Her  thread 
knotted  and  her  needle  broke,  and  her  eyes 
were  full  of  tears.  ‘I  can’t  do  it,’  she  said; 
‘I  can’t,  I  can’t!’ 

“Then  her  mother  came  and  bade  her  look 
at  me.  Now,  every  time  I  spun  a  nice,  silky 
thread,  and  tried  to  fasten  it  from  one  branch 
to  another,  the  wind  blew  and  tore  it  away. 

“This  happened  many  times;  but  at  last  I 
made  one  that  did  not  break,  and  fastened  it 
close,  and  spun  other  threads  to  join  it.  Then 
the  mother  smiled. 

“  ‘What  a  patient  spider!’  she  said. 

“The  little  girl  smiled,  too,  and  took  np 
her  work.  And  when  the  sun  went  down  there 
iraa  i  bcauklfol  patch  woil  oe  li  i  i(i] 
Noitlif  Bitein^Adyocate. 


CLEVER  MR.  Th  .ChJ. 

Myra  and  Tessie  were  starting  for  school  one 
blowy  day  in  spring.  The  wind  came  puffing 
through  the  trees  and  up  the  road.'  It  twisted 
Tessie’s  coat  aronnd  her'body  until' she  could 
hardly  walk. 

“What  a  windy  day!”  she  exclaimed,  when 
she  got  her  breath. 

“But  it’s  getting  spring,  ”, said'^Myra.  “The 
brook  just  sounds  as  if  it  was  singing,  ‘Spring 
is  coming!  Spring  is  coming!’  And  there’s 
a  pair  of  thrushes  beginning  to  build  a  nest 
in  the  old  apple-tree  near  the  fence.  I  gave 
them  some  crumbs  from  my  own  breakfast  this 
morning.  ’  ’ 

As  they  came  to  the  apple-tree  near  the  fence 
a  great  gust  of  wind  rushed  through  its 
branches  and  blew  Myra’s  bat  off. 

“There  goes  my  hat!”  said  [Myra.  “Catch 
it!” 

The  hat  flew  np  in  the  air,  circled  a  few 
times,  and  settled  on  a  little  branch  of  the 
apple  tree  and  stuck  there. 

Myra  began  to  cry.  “I  can’t  go  to  school 
without  a  bat,  and —  Oh  what  will  mamma 
say?” 

Ponto,  who  always  went  with  Myra  as  far 
as  the  gate,  was  sorry.  He  eat  down  and 
barked  at  the  bat,  bnt  it  did  not  bndge. 

Then  Tessie  threw  up  a  stone,  but  the  stone 
only  «hook  the  branch  a  little. 

Then  «’_trick  ciune  and  good  -  naturedly 
climbed  the  tree,  '  *'t  the  branch  was  too 
slender  for  him  to  get  the  hat,  and  he 

could  not  touch  it,  even  with  his  si  :i':  Myra 
cried  harder  than  ever. 

Then  Mr.  Thrush  came  along.  “Dear  me,” 
he  chirped  to  Mrs.  Thrush,  “there’s  that  sweet 
little  girl  who  gives  us  crumbs  crying  for  her 
hat.  I’ll  have  to  get  it  for  her  myself!”  He 
flew  to  the  twig  where  the  hat  was  caught, 
gave  two  or  three  little  pecks  at  the  ribbon 
that  held  it,  and  the  bat  swung  off,  flew 
around,  and  fell  at  Myra’s  feet. 

“I  always  knew,  dear,”  twittered  Mrs. 
Thrush,  “that  you  had  more  sense  than  those 


stupid  human  creatures!  Why  didn’t  they 
think  of  flying  np  and  pecking  the  ribbon 
loose?”- Youth’s  Companion. 

MAN-EATINU  LIONS. 

In  the  sixth  report  of  the  Swiss  branch  of 
the  Philafrican  League  is  the  following  ac¬ 
count  of  the  work  of  these  dreaded  beasts, 
given  in  a  letter  from  Heli  Chatelain,  the 
well-known  missionary: 

“In  my  last  letter  I  mentioned  the  man- 
eating  lions  which  infest  the  Benguella  road 
and  frighten  away  the  carriers  whom  we  could 
otherwise  send  to  the  coast.  The  last  two 
carriers  who  have  come  from  Benguella  saw  a 
man  attacked  and  carried  away  by  a  lion  at 
the  camp  by  the  river  Chikutukutu,  one  day’s 
march  from  Benguella.  They  say  that  the 
people  were  sleeping  quietly  in  the  grass  huts 
near  their  fires,  when  the  lion,  who  had  drawn 
stealthily  near  leaped  upon  the  man  from 
Gangela,  who  was  asleep,  buried  bis  claws  in 
his  abdomen,  seized  him  by  the  neck  with  his 
powerful  jaws,  and  with  a  single  bound  fled 
with  his  prey  as  a  cat  would  do  with  a  rat. 

“The  man  had  only  time  to  cry  out,  ‘I  am 
dead,  the  lion  has  seized  me!’  The  alarmed 
travelers  snatched  np  their  guns  and  let  fly  a 
volley  upon  the  king  of  beasts.  He  was  not 
killed,  bnt  he  dropped  his  prey.  They  carried 
the  man  to  Benguella,  where  the  doctors  sewed 
np  his  gaping  wounds.  The  wounded  man  is 
living  and  tells  the  story  of  his  nocturnal 
fright.  It  is  said  that  a  dozen  carriers  have 
been  devoured  by  the  lions. 

‘  ‘  They  have  already  invented  a  legend  which 
&ima  and  ( ~  ^be  -~aluquembe8  believe 

Aoooxding  to  tbiis  tbeei  man-eating  lions'ar 
nut  ordinary  beai'  but  men  of  the  tillie  o 
Ora  Ndombe,  a  no.:  ad  aiil  pastoral  people  ol 
the  Benguella  coasc.  These  Ora  Ndombe,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  legend,  were  robbed  by  the  sol¬ 
diers  of  their  olongis  (an  animal  fancifully 
represented  as  resembling  a  goat  and  a  sheep), 
and  now  to  revenge  themselves  they  are 
changed  by  means  of  a  magical  drug,  called 
umbunda,  into  lions,  and  punish  the  Benguella 
whites  by  attacking  those  who  come  to  do 
their  business.  When  I  laughed  at  Aima,  be¬ 
cause  be  believed  such  stories  and  metomor- 
pboses,  and  asked  him  whether  he  had  actually 
seen  any  such  transformation,  he  replied, 

“  ‘Not  here,  bnt  in  my  country.’  ” 

FARM,  HARD  I  N,  AND  HUU.SEHOLD. 

Shrimps  in  Tomato  Sauce. — Turn  out  the 
contents  of  a  can  of  shrimps  and  throw  them 
into  cold  water.  Leave  them  in  this  for  sev¬ 
eral  hours.  When  ready  to  use  them,  drain 
and  dry  them.  Make  a  cupful  of  tomato  sauce 
by  cooking  together  two  tablespoonfuls  of  but¬ 
ter  and  one  of  flour  until  well  blended,  and 
pouring  upon  them  a  cupful  of  strained  tomato 
liquor,  in  which  has  been  boiled  for  half  an 
hour  a  slice  of  onion,  a  sprig  of  mace,  and  a 
small  piece  of  oelery.  When  the  sauce  is  hot 
and  thick,  turn  in  the  shrimps,  cook  five  or 
six  minutes,  and  serve  on  toast  or  in  small  in¬ 
dividual  nappies. 

Nice  desserts  may  be  made  from  the  cheaper 
grade  of  oranges  such  as  can  now  be  had  for 
fifteen  and  twenty-five  cents.  They  are  nice 
cot  up  with  sugar  and  pineapple  juice  or  plain, 
with  grated  cocoanut  they  make  a  rich  bnt 
delicious  dish  called  ambrosia.  Another  way  is : 

Orange  Souffle. —First  peel  and  slice  six 
oranges.  Arrange  in  layers  in  a  fruit  dish, 
sprinkling  with  sugar.  Pour  a  costard  over 
them,  add  a  dainty  meringue  and  finally  a  few 
candied  violets  scattered  over  it,  making  a  very 
artistic  dish. 

0'‘NGE  Layer  Oaee. — Three-quarters  of  a 
onpfni  x,2  vrrannlated  sugar,  two  tablespoonfnls 
of  melted  buutar,  the  yolks  of  three  egg^  one- 
half  of  a  cupful  V.*  milk,  one  and  one  third 
cupfuls  of  flour  and  two  taaspoonfols  of  baking 
powder. 

Orange  Filling.  —Grate  rind  of  four  oranges, 
juice  of  one,  half  tea  cup  butter  creamed  with 
one  of  sugar ;  beat  one  egg,  add  to  the  butter, 
then  the  juice  and  rind  of  the  oranges.  Spread 
on  cake  as  soon  as  cool;  set  in  a  cool  oven  for 
a  few  minutes. 
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OF  PRESENT  INTEREST. 

The  great  expense  of  attending  the  marvel- 
one  Exposition  now  being  held  at  Paris,  will 
keep  the  great  mass  of  people  of  America  from 
personally  viewing  the  beautifnl  exhibits  and 
artistic  palaces  which  have  been  erected  by 
fifty  nations.  Experts  now  claim  that  the  Ex¬ 
position  of  1900  will  far  exceed  and  excel  any 
previons  World’s  Fair  in  all  of  the  many 
branches  of  human  endeavor.  We  have  made 
arrangements  with  a  large  New  York  Publish¬ 
ing  House  who  have  special  photographic 
artists  in  Paris  who  will  secure  large  views  of 
all  that  is  worth  seeing— the  Palaces  of  Na¬ 
tions,  the  Grounds  and  Buildings,  the  Midway 
Plaisance,  the  special  Fetes  and  Carnivals,  and 
the  superior  Works  of  Art,  and  of  American 
and  Foreign  Exhibitors.  Read  our  offer  in  our 
advertising  columns  for  their  beautifnl  art 
souvenir,  entitled,  “Paris  and  the  Exposition 
Illustrated.  ’  ’ 

At  the  Paris  Exposition  a  large  place  will  be 
made  for  Social  Economy,  which  is  practically 
the  exhibit  of  movements  for  improving  social 
and  industrial  conditions.  Hon.  Howard 
J.  Rogers  is  Director  for  the  United  States 
Government  in  that  department.  A  year  ago 
the  League  for  Social  Service  was  requested  to 
collect  and  interpret  material  in  certain  phases 
in  this  department  of  Social  Economy,  and  Dr. 
Josiah  Strong  and  the  Secretary  of  the  League 
were  made  Special  Ageuts  for  the  United 
States.  In  addition  to  the  interpretation  of 
these  various  movements  by  means  of  photo¬ 
graphs,  diagrams  and  reports,  the  League  has 
contributed  to  the  department  three  Mono- 
graphs:  Religions  Movements  fm  Social  Better¬ 
ment,  written  by  Dr.  Josiah  Strong;  Industrial 
Betterment,  by  Dr.  W.  H.  Tolman,  and  The 
Social  Relief  Work  of  the  Salvation  Army  in 
the  United  States,  by  Commander  Booth- 
Tucker. 

Dr.  W.  H.  Tolman,  Secretary  of  the  League, 
has  been  appointed  juror  in  the  department  of 
Social  Economy,  and  sailed  for  France,  May 
12,  in  company  with  W.  F.  Willoughby  of  the 
department  of  Labor,  Washington,  D.  C.,  like¬ 
wise  one  of  the  jurors  in  Social  Economy. 

The  officers  of  the  Presbyterian  Union  re¬ 
cently  elected  were:  President,  W.  E.  Stiger; 
Vice-Presidents,  Frank  A.  Ferris,  John  Stew¬ 
art,  James  Talcott,  the  Rev.  John  Bancroft 
Devins,  Noah  C.  Rogers,  the  Rev,  Dr.  G.  T. 
Purves  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  J.  Wilbur  Chapman; 
Treasurer,  Henry  T.  Bronson ;  Secretary,  Henry 
R.  Elliot;  Executive  Committee,  the  Rev.  D. 
P.  Birnie,  James  G.  Cannon,  W.  B.  Chamber- 
lain,  E.  J.  Gillies,  the  Rev  Dr.  H.  A.  John¬ 
ston,  W.  E.  Lougee,  the  Rev.  Dr.  D.  S. 
Mackay,  Hammond  Odell,  the  Rev.  Dr.  G.  L. 
Shearer,  the  Rev.  J.  D.  Steele  and  Samuel 
Woolverton. 


Curious  and  Intprestlof;. 

Some  Egyptiau  boats  made  of  cedar,  proba¬ 
bly  in  use  4,500  years  ago,  have  been  found 
buried  near  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  and  furnish 
an  interesting  proof  of  the  power  of  that  wood 
to  withstand  the  ravages  of  time. 


ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE  WOMAN’S  BOARD 
OF  HOME  MISSIONS. 

The  Twenty-first  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
Woman’s  Board  of  Home  Missions  of  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  assembled  in  the  Lucas  Avenue 
Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church  of  St.  Louis 
on  Friday,  May  18th.  The  meeting  at  9.80 
was  led  by  Mrs.  Meade  Williams  of  Missouri, 
who  took  as  the  thought  of  the  hour  the  in¬ 
vitation  to  rest  given  to  all  Christian  believers 
and  the  consequent  relief  from  worry  of  all 
those  who  accept  this  refuge  and  strength. 

The  morning  session  opened  at  ten  with 
singing  and  the  reading  of  the  first  chapter  of 


Joshua  by  Mrs.  S.  L.  McAfee  of  Parkville, 
Mo. ,  who  continued  the  thought  of  the  devo¬ 
tional  meeting  with  profit  to  all.  In  the  work 
before  the  women  of  the  Church  zeal  is  needed, 
but  with  it  strength,  which  can  be  drawn  from 
but  one  source,  “For  without  me  ye  can  do 
nothing.’’  After  prayer  by  Mrs.  E.  N.  Barrett, 
Synodical  President  of  Iowa,  a  survey  of  the 
field  under  the  care  of  the  Woman’s  Board  of 
Home  Missions  was  presented  by  the  Rev. 
George  F.  McAfee,  Superintendent  of  School 
Work.  The  work  in  Alaska  has  taken  on  a 
new  form  during  the  past  few  years  owing  to 
the  rapid  material  changes  in  that  vast  terri¬ 
tory  and  the  ever  increasing  white  population. 
The  boarding  and  industrial  schools  away  from 
the  capital  have  been  closed  and  the  work  cen¬ 
tered  at  Sitka,  where  in  the  large  training 
school  there  are  at  present  the  representatives  of 
seventeen  tribes,  coming  from  points  reaching 
from  Point  Barrow  on  the  North  to  Hydah  on 
the  South.  This  experiment  was  doomed  to 
failure,  according  to  many  who  knew  the  tribal 
hatred  and  hostility ;  untold  good  has  been  the 
result  as  the  boys  and  girls  are  going  back  to 
their  people  with  new  thoughts  of  mutual 
tribal  helpfulness  in  place  of  constant  tribal 
warfare.  Fifty-three  of  the  students  at  Sitka 
have  united  with  the  church  during  the  past 
year  and  two  hundred  conversions  are  reported 
from  the  churches  in  Alaska. 

Sixty-six  years  ago  four  Nez  Perce  Indians 
crossed  the  mountains,  the  rivers  and  the  plains 
traveling  many  weary  days,  to  the  city  of  St. 
Louis,  that  there  they  might  find  the  white 
man’s  God  and  the  white  man’s  Bible.  Two 
died  while  in  the  white  man’s  settlement,  the 
others  returned  to  their  people  to  tell  that  they 
had  failed  in  their  search,  having  been  shown 
evil  in  many  forms  by  the  white  man  but  not 
the  way  of  righteousness.  Two  years  later 
Spaulding  and  Whitman  crossed  the  continent 
carrying  the  Bible  to  the  Nez  Perce.  Now 
these  people  are  sending  on  the  Gospel  message 
by  native  missionaries  to  the  Bannocks,  the 
Grows  and  the  Shoshones,  800  miles  away. 

'  ‘  The  industrial  schools  are  doing  a  grand 
work  for  the  Christianization  and  civilization 
of  the  Indian.  Each  one  of  these  schools  is 
turning  out  boys  and  girls  well  taught  in  the 
Scriptures,  with  a  fairly  good  English  educa¬ 
tion,  trained  to  habits  of  industry,  embned 
with  the  Spirit  of  Christ  and  prepared  to  assume 
the  responsibilities  of  citizenship.  The  day 
schools  are  schools  and  missions  combined  and 
are  meeting  a  long  felt  want  among  the  Indians. 

Three  new  fields  have  been  opened  during 
the  year— two  among  the  Utes  in  Colorado  and 
one  among  the  Mekahs  in  Northwestern  Wash¬ 
ington.  Neither  of  these  tribes  have  ever  had 
a  settled  missionary  before.  ’  ’ 

Petition  after  petition  asking  for  help  comes 
from  New  Mexico,  where  the  Woman’s  Board 
has  256  schools  with  48  teachers  among  265,000 
Mexicans.  The  people  “readily  lay  hold  of 
the  truths  which  they  discover  have  made 
American  and  Protestant  Christians  to  differ 
from  themselves,’’  and  they  plead  that  the 
youth  of  the  terr  tory  may  be  helped  to  that 
Christian  education  which  may  fit  them  for 
greater  usefulness.  Words  fail  to  express  the 
results  in  Utah,  where  amid  an  opposition 
continuous  and  almost  brutal,  the  workers  have 
not  been  allowed  to  lose  courage  or  suffer  defeat. 
In  this  field  not  a  school  must  be  closed  nor  a 
worker  withdrawn,  a  constant  moving  forward 
of  the  firing  line.  The  South  is  the  land  of 
promises,  but  it  keeps  them  all,  so  it  is  with 
no  surprise  that  “success  in  all  departments’’ 
is  recorded  “There  are  28  schools — day,  board¬ 
ing  and  industrial- all  told  and  106  teachers. 
Four  new  day  schools  were  opened  during  the 
year.  Every  school  has  been  taxed  to  its 
utmost  capacity.  Teachers  have  been  over¬ 
burdened  with  work  and  care,  but  have  held  on 


bravely.  There  have  been  many  conversions 
among  the  pupils  and  their  psurents.  The 
whole  mountain  region  is  an  open  door.  Ap¬ 
peals  have  come  to  the  Bosofi  forceful  and 
even  pathetic,  but  the  condition  of  the  treas¬ 
ury  forbade  greater  enlargement.’’ 

Cincinnati  Presbyterial  Society  has  the 
credit  of  having  sent  the  first  worker  to  the 
new  field  in  Puerto.Rioo,  where  there  are  now 
four  workers. 

In  all  the  Wonum’s  Board  reports  126  schools 
and  missions,  872  missionaries,  teachers  and 
Bible  Readers,  with  8,446  pupils.  The  policy 
of  teaching  the  people  to  pay  for  that  which 
they  receive  is  urged,  and  for  tuition  and 
boarding  expenses  there  has  been  paid  in  the 
schools,  the  sum  of  140,958,  an  advance  of  |10,- 
195  over  last  year. 

The  report  of  the  Freedmen’s  department 
was  presented  by  Mrs.  F.  D.  Palmer,  General 
Secretary.  The  total  receipts  have  been  $56,- 
914,  an  increase  of  |8,267.  The  publishing  of 
22  leaflets  concerning  the  schools  has  been  a 
marked  feature  of  the  work  at  headquarters, 
and  the  distribution  of  these  has  aroused 
greater  interest  in  the  societies  which  has 
shown  itself  in  the  increased  financial  returns. 
In  the  field  nothing  has  been  more  marked 
than  the  spirit  of  self-helpfulness  shown  by 
the  people  themselves  who  from  their  abject 
poverty  have  given  money,  labor  and  time 
to  the  work.  Practically  all  of  the  pupils 
come  from  poor  homes  yet  by  untold  priva¬ 
tions  110  of  the  200  students  at  Scotia  are  sup¬ 
ported  by  their  families,  while  of  the  250  at 
Mary  Potter  only  one  is  on  a  full  scholarship. 
These  are  the  echoes  from  all  parts  of  the 
field— “ fasting  and  prayer.’’  The  parochial 
schools  are  doing  a  wonderful  work,  and  day 
by  day  boys  and  girls  are  through  them  start¬ 
ing  new  lives. 

The  Treasurer’s  report  by  Miss  S.  F.  Lin¬ 
coln,  showed  a  total  of  |846, 857,  of  which  $65,  • 
786  was  for  the  Freedmen’s  Department,  leav¬ 
ing  |290, 121  as  the  total  of  the  Woman’s  Board. 
The  Board  was  obliged  to  borrow  in  the  early 
part  of  the  fiscal  year  |54,000  to  meet  obliga¬ 
tions  then  due.  ‘  Let  ns  strive  for  the  syste¬ 
matic  payments,  “happen  gifts’’  are  the  ones 
behind.  The  report  showed  an  increase  of 
18,450  and  a  balance  on  hand  of  $4,118.  In 
the  twenty- one  years  of  its  existence  the 
Woman’s  Board  has  secured  $6,082,000,  of 
which  amount  $750,000  has  been  secured  to  the 
church  in  buildings. 

In  the  absence  of  the  Corresponding  Secre¬ 
tary,  Mrs.  F.  H.  Pierson,  her  report  was  read 
by  Mrs.  J.  F.  Pingry,  “  Peradventnre  the 
woman  will  not  be  willing  to  follow.  ’  ’  The 
Eliezer  in  the  Church  need  utter  no  such  ques¬ 
tion.  When  the  Board  calls,  women  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  stand  ready  to  follow, 
and  now  come  to  their  majority  showing  an 
increase  and  a  balance.  This  latter  warrants 
the  assumption  of  a  new  work— the  partial 
support  of  those  Synodical  missionaries  who 
have  an  oversight  of  mission  schools,  thus 
giving  a  part  of  their  time  to  the  Woman’s 
Board.  They  also  look  forward  to  re-opening 
closed  schools  and  the  establishing  of  new  onea 
A  plaintive  cry  uttered  by  one  father,  “I  see, 
it’s  plumb  easier  for  our  children  to  get  into 
jail  than  into  schools,  ’’  is  echoed  far  and  wide 
and  calls  to  new  and  more  strenuous  effort. 
A  warrant  for  new  work  is  found  not  alone  in 
the  financial  balance  but  in  the  Prayer  Circle 
—a  more  sure  basis  for  next  year’s  appropria¬ 
tion  than  any  flgurea  Seven  hundred  and 
twenty  conversions  are  reported  from  the 
schools  and  three  new  churches  have  been  the 
direct  outgrowth  of  the  schools. 

A  few  words  were  spoken  by  Miss  AUoe 
Robertson  of  Indian  Territory,  who  pleaded  for 
the  white  people  as  well  as  the  Indians.  The 
former  outnumber  the  latter  6  to  1,  yet  by  the 
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laws  of  the  Territory  no  schools  are  provided 
for  them — they  are  without  laws.  Oar  bread 
oast  npon  the  waters  is  indeed  returning  to 
ns  when  a  Creek  says:  "These  white  people 
are  so  illiterate  that  they  will  drag  ns  down 
unless  we  care  for  them.  We  cannot  send 
them  away,  we  cannot  kill  them,  we  mutt  edu¬ 
cate  them."  Mrs.  Wynkoop  of  Phoenix,  Ari., 
told  of  her  work  among  the  Pima  and  Mari¬ 
copa  Indians.  Medicine  men  keep  alive  the 
superstition  and  belief  in  witchcraft :  the  medi¬ 
cal  missionary  is  needed  among  them. 

Mrs.  J.  H.  de  Vore  spoke  on  the  subject 
of  Alaska — that  great  territory  toward  which 
the  eyes  of  the  country  are  tamed.  It  was 
in  a  Presbyterian  Mission  school  that  the  Rev. 
Edward  Marsden,  the  first  native  voter,  lawyer 
and  minister  received  the  impetus  toward  bet¬ 
ter  things;  it  is  in  the  Presbyterian  Mission 
school  to  day  that  the  teaching  of  English, 
that  "great  agent  of  civilization, "  and  the 
teaching  of  the  Bible  is  giving  to  other  Alaeka 
children  an  opportunity  for  better  things. 

The  afternoon  session  was  opened  at  2. 80  by 
Mrs.  D.  M.  Cooper  of  Detroit,  with  prayer  and 
a  responsive  reading.  Conditions  of  National 
Prosperity.  The  President’s  address  by  Mrs. 
Darwin  R.  James  followed,  and  her  address 
was  listened  to  with  much  profit. 

The  Secretary  for  Young  People’s  Work,  Miss 
M.  Josephine  Petrie,  presented  the  report  of 
that  department  showing  a  total  in  offerings  of 
$47,354,  an  increase  of  $2,248.  But  this  in¬ 
crease  has  been  "in  spots"  and  not  along  the 
whole  line.  A  lack  of  local  leaders  to  take  up 
Ihe  work  among  the  young  people  is  every¬ 
where  to  be  deplored.  The  offerings  of  the 
young  people  are  so  easily  diverted  that  it  is 
found  that  unless  special  objects  are  presented 
the  gifts  decrease,  hence  the  system  of  Syn¬ 
odical  objects,  pledge  blanks  and  letters  which 
bring  the  worker  in  the  field  and  the  one  in 
the  society  so  close  each  to  the  other. 

Mrs.  F.  F.  McCrea  of  Indianapolis  said  in 
the  course  of  her  remarks  on  Our  Magazines, 
that  the  Home  Mission  Monthly  has  21,000 
subscribers,  but  thinks  what  could  be  done  if 
all  our  100,000  women  in  the  societies  took  the 
magazine.  There  are  16,691  subscribers  to  Over 
Sea  and  Land,  the  children’s  magazine,  but 
this  needs  to  reach  many  more. 

Miss  Lydia  A.  Hays,  a  teacher  in  the  Mexi¬ 
can  field,  spoke  of  the  work  there,  citing  in¬ 
stances  especially  to  show  the  sweet  and 
abiding  faith  of  the  pupils  who  give  their 
hearts  to  the  Master  while  in  the  schools  and 
who  then  go  to  their  homes.  The  Romanist 
parents  are  noting  the  influence  of  the  schools 
npon  those  who  attend  and  wish  to  send  their 
children.  When  a  vacancy  occurs  there  are 
numberless  applications  for  it,  so  the  build¬ 
ings  are  kept  crowded. 

Miss  Lucy  O.  Laney  of  Haines  Seminary, 
Augusta,  Ga.,  spoke  for  her  own  people,  the 
Freedmen.  Interest  has  not  been  so  centred 
in  these  people  at  any  time  since  the  sixties 
as  at  present.  The  Presbyterian  Ohnrch  has 
done  faithful  work  among  these  people.  They 
need  industrial  training  but  they  need  their 
own  leaders — trained  ministers,  lawyers  and 
physicians.  Start  the  children  right  instead  of 
waiting  until  they  have  gone  far  on  the  wrong 
road,  and  so  the  kindergarten  and  primary  are 
very  important.  The  Negro  Problem  is  not 
the  problem  of  the  negro  only  but  of  the  white 
man  m  well,  of  the  whole  land. 

The  work  in  the  mountains  of  the  South  was 
told  of  by  Miss  Julia  E.  Phillips  of  Hot 
Springs,  N.  O.  The  work  grows  in  spite  of 
the  workers  and  makes  new  demands  daily. 
As  the  opportunities  are  understood  they  are 
seised  and  the  schools  are  crowded,  while  new 
ones  seem  necessities. 

Mrs.  F.  8.  Bennett  of  Englewood,  N.  J., 
spoke  on  Mormonism,  calling  attention  to  the 


24  schools  and  70  teachers  already  established 
in  Utah  and  Idaho  and  the  imperative  need  of 
more  that  the  children  may  be  rescued.  Many 
of  the  older  people  dar*  not.  accept  Ohristianity 
with  all  that  that  might  mean  to  them. 
Polygamy  is  increasing,  and  "practiced  and 
defended  by  the  church  leaders;’’  there  are 
state  laws  enough  but  no  public  opinion  to  en¬ 
force  them.  Utah — the  country — cannot  be 
freed  from  this  awful  cnne  without  power 
given  to  the  Federal  Courts  to  punish  by  fines, 
imprisonment  and  disfranchisement  those  who 
practice  polygamy.  To  this  end  a  Constitu¬ 
tional  Amendment  is  needed.  The  women 
rallied  to  the  fight  when  the  Congressman- 
elect  from  Utah  wished  to  take  his  seat.  They 
must  rally  again  for  a  new  straggle. 

After  singing,  the  meeting  closed  with  a  few 
words  by  Secretary  Thompson,  who  came  to 
say  how  the  Board  prizes  the  great  services 
of  Presbyterian  women:  "We  give  thanks  for 
you  and  for  your  work.  ’’  And  so  with  thanks¬ 
giving  for  all  the  words  of  cheer  and  hopeful¬ 
ness  spoken  throughout  the  day,  and  praising 
Gh>d  for  his  goodness  ever  manifested,  the 
Annual  Meeting  of  the  Woman’s  Board  of 
Home  Missions  closed.  M.  E.  J.  B. 

THE  GOSPEL  IN  FRANCE. 

Edward  Huntting  Rudd. 

One  is  eager  to  observe  closely  all  the  efforts 
making  for  righteousness  in  France.  Besides 
the  work  done  by  the  Evangelical  Church  of 
France,  the  Mo  All  Mission  has  already  proven 
abundantly  its  mighty  and  ever  increasing 
power  not  only  for  Paris,  but  for  other  civic 
storm  centres.  I  have  for  many  years  been  in¬ 
tensely  interested  in  this  work.  When  I  came 
into  closer  contact  with  it  in  the  Madison 
Square  Church  in  New  York,  and  realized  how 
much  generous  and  sncoessful  effort  goes  out 
from  that  and  other  churches  of  New  York,  I 
was  more  than  ever  anxious  to  study  its  work 
in  Paris,  and  in  other  points.  I  sincerely  be¬ 
lieve  my  good  friend  Dr.  Rossiter  entered  a 
magnificent  field  of  service  when  be  accepted 
the  Secretaryship  of  this  truly  important  work. 
Hold  up  his  hands.  Fill  bis  official  pocket 
book.  Let  Americans  put  the  value  of  a 
"Worth"  dress  -into  a  cause  worth  everytbng 
to  France. 

While  sojourning  in  Mentone  last  March,  I 
attended  a  parlor  conference  for  the  McAll 
work.  Madame  Badger  opened  her  salon  in 
her  beautiful  Villa  le  Grote.  In  this  same 
room  the  Scotch  Presbyterian  Church  of  Men¬ 
tone  began  its  career.  Now  it  has  a  very  fine 
church  edifice.  Mr.  Gierg  had  come  from 
Paris  to  speak  here  and  elsewhere  on  the 
Riviera.  About  fifty  were  present,  among 
them  many  prominent  men  from  England. 
Lady  Hay  of  Ireland  was  an  interested  listener. 
The  offering  was  nearly  $60,  but  better  than 
all  there  was  evidence  of  a  very  evident  in¬ 
crease  in  the  welcome  accorded  the  McAll 
workers  among  the  anarchistic  population  of 
cities  outside  of  Paris 

The  work  done  by  the  McAll  boat  was  the 
warrant  for  a  second.  This  has  been  made 
finally  possible  by  the  generous  gifts  of  Ameri¬ 
can  and  English  friends.  France  is  eager  for 
the  Gospel.  I  see  in  the  Papal  States  of 
Europe  through  which  I  have  recently  traveled, 
very  decided  signs  of  unrest  Men  are  breaking 
away  in  indlfferentism  from  the  demands  and 
empty  bouts  and  claims  of  the  Vatican.  They 
want  to  see  the  Gospel  of  Christ  incarnated  in 
men  and  women.  They  will  heed  if  they  can 
hear  it  simply  taught  and  see  it  consistently 
lived. 

To-day  I  attended  divine  service  in  French, 
in  the  Cathedral  of  grand  old  John  Calvin.  It 
was  once  a  Papal  Ca'^hedral.  It  has  echoed 
the  pure  Gospel  for  many  years  now.  1  do 


not  know  just  how  or  when,  but  I  believe  ere 
many  years  that  many  an  altar  in  Roman 
Catholic  Churches  will  echo  a  Protestant  pres¬ 
entation  of  Christ’s  message.  One  of  the  agen¬ 
cies  for  this  will  be  the  McAll  and  kindred 
workers.  They  are  to  have  a  hall  at  the  prin¬ 
cipal  gate  of  the  Paris  Exposition.  Reader,  go 
and  acquaint  yourself  with  this  work  Visit 
one  of  the  McAll  Halls  or  Salles.  See  for 
yourself  as  I  did,  and  I  believe  you  will  believe 
more  than  ever  in  its  efficiency. 

USNEVA,  SwiTZ.,  April  2»,  19(10. 

THE  McALL  MISMUN. 

S.  B.  Rossiter  D.D. 


“THK  PEOPLK  W.l*  '  li  •  \  WITH  THEIK  EYES 

By  this  sentence  sn  ea  r  of  a  French  paper 
described  the  Mca  workers.  It  was  in  the 
days  when  the  McAU  ^>ork  was  new  and  won¬ 
derful  to  the  eyes  of  -  -  .iuhmen,  and  the  Cha- 
pelle  Flottante  was  an . . d  at  the  Paris  docks. 
The  McAll  Mission  bas  passed  from  its  early 
state  to  more  mature  conditions,  but  McAll 
workers  are  still  "people  who  pray  with  their 
eyes  shut.  ’  ’  The  dropping  of  the  curtain  of 
the  eye-lid  over  the  eye  is  indicative  of  a  differ¬ 
ence  between  people  who  simply  murmur  pray¬ 
ers  and  look  around  with  wide  open  eyes  as 
they  pray  and  between  McAll  people  who  pray 
with  their  eyes  shut,  that  is  world  wide.  The 
closed  eye  indicates  retirement  from  the  noise 
and  show  of  a  visible,  material  world.  It  in¬ 
dicates  all  the  powers  of  the  nature,  will,  im¬ 
agination,  faith,  concentrated  on  one  blessed 
divine  person.  Is  it  not  more  than  a  half  truth 
that  you  see  God  only  with  the  closed  eye?  It 
indicates  a  quiet  within  the  spirit  to  hear 
God’s  Word;  a  stillness  that  is  absolute,  lest 
one  fail  to  catch  the  whisper  of  the  still  small 
voice ;  a  faith  that  compels  attention  ef  Jeho¬ 
vah,  for  he  himself  has  instituted  this  method 
of  communication  between  himself  and  his 
creatures. 

The  McAll  people,  at  their  recent  Convention 
at  Pittsburgh,  have  been  praying  to  God  with 
closed  eyes.  The  devotional  half  hours  were 
the  more  remarkable  feature  of  that  remarka¬ 
ble  Convention.  And  the  Convention  closed 
with  the  whole  body  of  representatives  on  their 
knees,  with  bowed  heads  and  closed  eyes,  wait¬ 
ing  and  praying  for  the  filling  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  It  was  a  solemn  closing  of  a  deeply 
spiritual  Convention. 

The  desire  of  the  Convention,  plainly  mani¬ 
fested,  was  that  all  Auxiliaries  should  as  a 
primary  feature  of  their  meetings,  give  them¬ 
selves  up  to  prayer.  Take  it  for  graated  that 
as  the  Scriptures  teach,  that  "God  is  a  prayer 
hearing  and  a  prayer  answering  God."  Take 
it  for  graated  that  God  would  be  pleased  to  see 
the  kingdom  of  his  dear  Son  spread  throughout 
all  France  and  that  he  will  greatly  aid  and 
direct  agencies  that  are  operative  for  this  end 
and  that  he  waits  to  be  enquired  of  concerning 
these  things,  for  oh  I  mystery  of  divine  purpose 
and  providence,  God  wants  what  his  people 
want,  and  he  is  active  to  produce  results  which 
his  people  are  active  to  produce.  The  cause 
McAll  must  be  steeped  in  prayer. 

A  special  season  of  prayer  was  appointed  at 
that  hour  which  marked  the  coming  down  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  on  Robert  McAll.  It  was  10 
o’clock  P.M.  on  August  18,  1871,  as  he  stood 
at  the  comer  of  Belleville  street  and  Belleville 
avenue.  It  was  one  of  the  great  hours  in  the 
history  of  Redemption.  At  that  hour,  10 
o’clock  P.M.,  August  18,  it  is  expected  that 
the  McAll  world  will  be  on  its  knees.  Word 
has  been  sent  out  to  every  member  to  observe 
this  hour,  and  wherever  they  are  at  home,  or 
abroad,  to  go  apart  and  kneel  down  and  pray 
far  God’s  abiding  and  powerful  blessing  upon 
the  kingdom  of  God  in  America  and  in  France. 
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The  Indian!. — “What  is  their  part  in  our 
country  or  in  the  kingdom  of  Ohrist?"  asks 
Dr.  Thompson.  “We  punctuate  our  Creeds 
by  ten  thousand  stately  spires,  while  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  the  wilderness,  the  owners  of  America, 
wander  unregarded  and  nnshepherded.  We  are 
not  seeking  them  so  much  as  they  are  seeking 
ns.  Witness  the  four  Nez  Forces  Indians  who, 
sixty  years  ago,  made  the  weary  journey  from 
the  Walla  Walla  to  the  Mississippi  to  beg  the 
Christian  people  of  St.  Louis  to  tell  them 
about  their  God  and  their  book.  Witness  the 
Shoshones,  who  only  a  year  or  two  ago  jour¬ 
neyed  four  hundred  miles  to  ask  the  Nez 
Forces  the  way  to  the  light.  Witness  seven 
hundred  Indians  on  Neah  Bay  in  Fuget  Sound, 
who  never  had  heard  a  preacher’s  voice,  and 
who,  when  a  Christian  woman  went  recently 
with  Spartan  courage  and  martyr  spirit  to  live 
among  them,  said  to  her  almost  fiercely :  *  We 
must  be  Christians ;  make  ns  Christians.  ’  ’  ’ 

A  Dakota  Indian  Pastor, — A  speech  of  the 
Rev.  Charles  Crawford  is  reported  as  touching 
and  beautiful.  He  said:  “1  know  not  much 
English ;  I  cannot  speak  easily  in  your  tongue; 
but  one  thing  I  have  learned  to  say  and  love ; 
it  is  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ.  We  have  a 
foundation :  we  must  have  Jesus  Christ  or  our 
education  will  do  ns  no  good.  ’  ’ 

Chief  Jonas  IVolf,  whose  recent  death  is 
mourned  by  the  entire  Chickasaw  nation,  being 
regarded  by  them  as  the  greatest  red  man  that 
ever  lived,  and  the  father  of  his  people,  was  a 
full- blood  Chickasaw  of  a  mysterious  clan 
known  as  Hyah  Fuk  Tuk  Eulo. 

For  many  years  be  was  a  delegate  to  Wash¬ 
ington,  where  he  made  the  acquaintance  of 
many  distinguished  characters.  He  was  a  fre¬ 
quent  visitor  to  the  White  House  and  Fresi- 
dent  Lincoln,  who  always  extended  him  a 
cordial  welcome,  became  sincerely  attached  to 
him,  declaring  that  his  Chickasaw  friend 
possessed  executive  ability  of  a  high  order  and 
that  he  was  the  ablest  Indian  he  bad  ever  seen. 

A  costly  medal  presented  Chief  Jonas  by  the 
Fresident  was  cherished  as  his  most  valued 
treasure.  His  death  occurred  at  his  home  near 
Tishomingo.  No  subject  was  of  deeper  inter¬ 
est  to  him  than  the  general  welfare  of  his 
people. 

Realizing  that  whiskey  was  a  dangerous 
enemy  to  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  his  peo¬ 
ple,  Chief  Wolf  was  severe  in  enforcing  the 
laws  made  to  keep  intoxicating  liquors  out  of 
the  territory.  He  was  high  minded  and  truth¬ 
ful,  entertaining  a  great  contempt  for  a  liar  or 
for  one  who  avoided  paying  a  debt. 

During  the  last  Fresidential  campaign  one  of 
his  sons  remarked  that  he  would  bet  the 
soundest  tooth  in  his  head  against  a  brass  pin 
that  Bryan  would  be  elected  Fresident.  “I 
will  take  that  bet,”  said  the  boy’s  father. 


How  Much  You  Eat 

Is  not  the  question,  but  how  much  you  di¬ 
gest,  because  food  does  good  only  when  it  i 
is  digested  and  assimilate,  taken  up  by  the 
blood  and  made  into  muscle,  nerve,  bone  ' 
and  tissue.  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  restores  to  ' 
the  stomach  its  powers  of  digestion.  Then  i 
appetite  is  natural  and  healthy.  Then 
dyspepsia  is  gone,  and  strength,  elasticity  | 
and  endurance  return. 

Distress— “Food  caused  great  distress  in  my  | 
stomach  and  I  became  so  w«ak  I  couid  not  do  any 
work.  I  was  growing  worse  when  I  began  taking 
Hoods  Sarsapariila.  Now  I  am  well  and  I  owe  it  | 
all  to  Hood’s.”  Mrs.  N.  J.  Bryan,  Hamilton, 

HOOD'S 

Sarsaparilla  | 

Is  America’s  Greatest  Blood  Medicine.  , 
Sold  by  all  druggists.  Price  $1.00.  I 


After  the  election,  doubtless  thinking  it  a  good 
opportunity  to  teach  his  son  a  lesson,  he  sud¬ 
denly  appeared  before  him,  gently  reminding 
him  of  his  little  bet.  The  youth  protested  that 
he  was  not  in  earnest.  “But  I  was,’’  replied 
this  modem  Roman  slowly  drawing  a  pair  of 
forceps  from  his^  pocket,  “and  I  want  that 
tooth.  ’  ’  Further  protest  being  vain,  the  youth 
submitted  to  the  inevitable.  The  sound  molar 
was  jerked  out.  Shaking  the  tooth  in  the  boy’s 
face  he  said:  “Now  learn  to  be  a  little  more 
cautious  about  making  bets.  Always  think  of 
this  tooth  before  yon  make  a  bet  or  contract  a 
debt.’’  His  patriotism,  integrity  and  diplo¬ 
macy  saved  his  people  and  their  lands  from 
boomers  who  sought  to  defraud  the  Indians, 
and  to  his  good  judgment  the  Ohickaeaws  are 
indebted  for  their  prosperity  and  intellectual 
advancement. 

The  Facific  Ooast  sends  greetings  to  the  At¬ 
lantic,  and  is  ready  to  attest  to  the  advantages 
of  the  splendidly  illustrated  lectures  |^of  ^^the 
Rev.  D.  E.  Finks  who,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Board  of  Home  Missions  and  the  Woman’s 
Board  of  Home  Missions,  has  been  for  six 
months  stimulating  large  audiences  in  Oali- 
fornia  and  Oregon.  ^As  a  starting  point  on  the 
Facific  the  lectures  were  introduced  at  the 
meeting  of  Synod.  At  once  the  delegates  real¬ 
ized  their  advantage  and  a  tour  was  readily 
arranged,  covering  the  state.  About  160  lec¬ 
tures  were  given  It  is  almost  impossible  to 
estimate  the  far  reaching  effect  of  these  realis¬ 
tic  representations.  At  least  thirty  thousand 
people  had  brought  to  their  eyes  and  hearts — 
and  many  for  the  first  time — the  pressing  im¬ 
portance  of  Home  Missions.  H.  E.  B. 

WOMAN’S  BOARD  OF  FOREIGN  MISSIONS. 

Our  missionaries  in  Africa,  although  not 
affected  by  the  Boer  war  have  had  their  own 
war  times  and  troubles.  It  was  last  fall  when 
the  Bnln  tribes  rose  in  a  kind  of  insurrection 
raiding  and  burning  villages,  that  the  German 
battleship  and  troops  were  called  out  from 
Batanga. 

Mrs.  Lippert  of  Elat  who  was  obliged  to 
leave  her  home  during  these  troubles,  writes : 
“I  saw  one  fight  between  the  Government 
troops  and  the  natives.  We  could  look  down 
into  lower  Ebolowo’e  from  our  front  veran  a  . 
We  are  very  much  surprised  at  the  bravado  of 
the  Bnlu.  I  never  knew  they  had  so  much 
backbone.  It  was  a  terrible  sight  to  see  the 
killed  and  wounded  falling,  and  later  the  re¬ 
treat  of  the  others.  The  Bnlus  were  routed, 
but  am  afraid  there  would  not  have  been  many 
soldiers  left  if  the  Bnln  had  had  good  guns. 
They  have  only  flint  looks.  There  was  another 
attack  while  we  were  there,  and  more  anxiety 
connected  with  it. 

“My  husband  bad  to  be  carried  from  Elat  as 
he  bad  not  recovered  his  strength  after  an 
attack  of  fever.  ’  ’ 

She  describes  the  journey  as  they  went  on 
and  the  hardships  of  sickness  and  discomfort 
before  they  reached  Batanga.  For  three  days 
they  travelled  through  forest,  sleeping  on  pole 
beds  under  a  shed  of  leaves,  branches  and  rubber 
blankets.  The  little  baby,  five  months  old, 
actually  suffered  for  food.  After  reaching  the 
coast,  Mrs.  Lippert  had  four  attacks  of  fever. 
When  th»y  at  lasf  hoped  their  woes  were  past 
and  their  loads  ready  to  start  to  return  to  Elat, 
and  the  new  missionaries.  Dr.  Doger  and  his 
wife,  ready  to  go  with  them,  word  came  that 
the  commander  was  not  willing  to  have  a 
woman  there  for  two  months  more.  So  all  the 
plans  were  changed  and  in  March  they  were 
still  at  Bbolowo’e. 

Meanwhile  the  officials  at  Eribi  were  selling 
the  women  prisoners  at  from  five  to  fifteen 
dollars  each,  but  the  war  was  praotioally  fin¬ 
ished.  The]^nln  will  be  more  accessible  in 
the  future  for  they  see  that  the  Americans  are 
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not  traders  nor  are  they  there  to  fight  them, 
but  with  the  glad  Gospel  of  peace  and  good 
will. 

_yery  patriotic  are  the  young  people  in  our 
New  Fossessions,  if  we  may  judge  from  Mrs. 
Rodgers’s  account  of  the  celebration  Februai^ 
22. 

“Washington’s  birthday  was  duly  celebrated 
in  Manila  this  year  by  the  raising  of  American 
flags  on  all  the  public  schools.  A  number  ef 
us  found  our  way  on  this  important  occasion 
to  the  Faco  School ;  not  a  fine  building  such  as 
they  will  probably  have  some  time,  but  an 
ordinary  and  not  large  dwelling  house.  We 
reached  there  just  in  time  to  see  the  flag'^'go 
up  with  the  same  ceremony  that  is  used  at 
home,  then  the  boys  who  were  drawn  up  out¬ 
side  the  house,  and  the  girls  who  were  grouped 
in  the  windows  joined  in  singing,  “My  Coun¬ 
try,  ’tis  of  Thee.’’  There  are  two  hundred 
boys  and  girls  in  this  school.  The  boys  with 
a  Filipino  man  for  a  teacher,  have  rooms 
downstairs.  The  girls,  with  a  Filipino  lady 
teacher,  have  the  upstairs  rooms  and  they 
share  between  them  an  American  ex-soldier 
who  is  the  English  teacher.  After  the  flag¬ 
raising  we  all  packed  ourselves  into  one  of 
the  upstairs  rooms  for  the  rest  of  the  program, 
consisting  of  recitations,  dialogues  and  music. 
It  was  nearly  all  in  English  and  most  interest¬ 
ing,  as  showing  the  wonderful  progress  which 
has  been  made  in  that  language  during  the  few 
months  of  study.  A  great  deal  of  it  was  very 
amusing.  Imagine  to  yourself  a  very  dark- 
skinned  small  boy  reciting  this  in  a  loud  voice 
and  in  broken  English : 

”  I  am  a  Filipino  boy 
And  not  supposed  to  know 
Abont  the  great  Oeorge  Washington 
And  why  folks  loved  him  so. 

Bat  I  have  heard  it  said  of  him 
That  from  his  early  youth 
When  accused  of  naughty  deeds 
He  always  spoke  the  truth. 

And  I  believe  that  truthful  boys 
Will  truthful  men  become 
And  be  beloved  by  everyone 
Like  the  great  Washington.  ” 

And  this  one : 

“Napoleon  was  great,  I  know. 

And  Julius  CsBsar  and  all  the  rest: 

But  they  did  not  betong  to  us— 

So  I  like  Washington  the  best.  ” 

The  two  Filipino  teachers  took  their  turn 
with  the  children  in  reciting  an  English  selec¬ 
tion,  and  the  English  teacher  attempted  a  short 
sketch  of  the  life  of  Washington  in  Spanish, 
all  of  which  was  heartily  applauded.  , 

One  of  the  guests  being  requested  to  address 
the  children  in  Spanish  gave  a  short  talk  on 
true  patriotism  and  the  value  of  truthfulness 
and  fairly  convulsed  the  American  part  of  the 
audience  by  telling  the  story  of  the  cherry  tree 
and  making  the  youthful  George  cut  it  down 
with  a  Filipno  bolo. 
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&  genuine  WORCESTEP 

Butlers  in  best  families  and  all  first  class 
cooks  can  tell  you  that  soups,  fish,  meats^ 
gravy,  game, salads  and  many  other  dishes 
are  given  an  appeti3ina  relish  if  flavored 
with  Lea  &  Perrins* sauce. 

"^Sirs^Siw^^tS. 


The  College  Department 

Rey.  O.  W.  E.  Chapin. 

SPRING  TERM  AND  NATURE  STUDY. 

Spring  term  is  the  great  term  of  the  year, 
largest  in  life,  richest  in  opportunity  and  in¬ 
spiration.  Dame  Nature  is  a  practical  inter¬ 
preter  and  illnstrator,  her  lectnre-rooms  are 
the  fields  ont  under  the  open  heavens,  her 
laboratories  and  mnsenms  are  the  river  side 
and  the  lake  shore  and  the  deep  forest  is  her 
chapel ;  indeed  the  campns,  right  at  hand,  is 
eloquent  with  her  teachinga  How  mnch  that 
has  been  discovered  and  pondered  over  during 
the  fall  and  winter  terms  in  classrooms  and 
laboratories  and  pursued  in  libraries  may  be 
seen  visibly  expressed ;  no  longer  a  theory  but 
living  principles  actually  manifest. 

The  classical  student  will  find  a  new  mean¬ 
ing  and  spirit  in  Horace  and  Theocritus; 
Nature  will  reveal  the  Odes  and  the  Idylls 
luminous  with  truth ;  she  will  interpret  their 
beauty  and  re-echo  their  music.  Or  more  cor¬ 
rectly,  Nature  will  show  that  those  old  poets 
were  pupils  and  lovers  of  hers;  will  reveal 
the  fact  that  they  took  from  her  the  beauty  and 
form  which  make  their  lines  picturesque  and 
the  votes  which  make  their  verse  melodious 
and  tuneful.  Thus  also  may  the  modem  lan¬ 
guage  student  take  his  Goethe,  Schiller  and 
Heine,  his  Hugo  and  Dante  to  a  quiet  nook  on 
the  campus  or  out  on  the  hillside  neath  a 
leafing  tree  where  the  breezes  sing  and  play. 
The  student  of  our  own  literature,  its  poetry 
and  its  prose  will  also  wisely  take  the  authors 
to  these  retreats  and  haunts,  to  that  same 
Nature  from  whinh  Chaucer,  Tennyson,  Brown¬ 
ing  and  Wordsworth  and  Elliot  and  Hawthorne 
drew  these  immortal  songs  and  stories,  and 
there  find  the  Nature  spirit  of  inspiration  and 
interpretation. 

Henry  Mason  Chadwick  in  a  recent  number 
of  Education  catches  that  subtle  nature  spirit 
in  his  meditations  on  a  walk  in  March :  "I 
love  to  rest  alone  among  the  pines.  There  I 
may  have  quiet  and  may  let  my  mde  work-a- 
day  thoughts  hang  loose  below  me,  and  weave 
a  few  golden  strands  into  the  silver  thread  to 
which  I  must  cling  in  order  not  to  lose  my 
hold  upon  the  Infinite. 

**  Sing  on,  O  pines  ; 

Translate  to  men 

The  language  of  the  invisible  winds.  ” 

It  would  be  idle  to  say  to  the  science  stu¬ 
dent,  “Go  forth  and  study  in  the  fields,  and 
in  the  ravines,  where  the  rocks  crop  ont  rich 
in  fossils  or  showing  the  glint  of  minerals  and 
ores,  go  to  the  forests  and  study  life  forms 
there;*’  this  he  will  do,  he  has  waited  eagerly 
the  coming  of  these  days.  But  the  student  of 
the  mechanical  arts,  engineering  in  its  various 
phases,  and  of  chemistry  may  feel  that  Nature 
can  give  him  but  little  of  practical  use, 
his  investigations  must  yet  be  in  the  shop  and 
the  laboratory.  Yet  there  is  a  call  to  him  to 
roam  through  the  fields  and  follow  the  river, 
for  Nature  has  powers  and  forces;  the  princi¬ 
ples  upon  which  the  great  inventions  have 
been  made  are  hers,  and  were  first  in  her  keep¬ 
ing.  Where  the  great  discoverers  and  inventors 
have  gone  and  found  secrets,  surely  their  stu¬ 
dents  and  followers  may  go.  Thus  the  spring 
time  is  the  time  of  largest  and  richest  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  the  college  and  university  student. 
Nature  invites  to  her  academic  halls,  not  alone 
for  the  delight  and  pleasure  of  the  awakening 
life,  but  that  she  may  interpret  the  thoughts 
of  poets  and  philosophers,  that  she  may  give 
new  illustrations  from  her  laboratories  and 
workshops. 
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COLLEGES. 

Princeton  Seminary,  Princeton,  N.  J.— The 
exercises  in  connection  with  the  eighty- eighth 
anunal  commencement  of  the  Princeton  The¬ 
ological  Seminary  were  held  on  Sunday,  Mon¬ 
day  and  Tuesday,  May  6,  7  and  8.  On  Sunday, 
the  Rev.  Howard  DnfBeld  D.D.  of  the  class  of 
1877,  pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Ohnrch, 
New  York  Oity,  and  representing  the  Board  of 
Directors,  preached  the  annual  sermon  in 
Miller  Chapel,  and  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord’s 
Supper  was  administered.  On  Monday,  May  7, 
the  Board  of  Directors  held  its  semi-annual 
meeting  in  the  Oratory  of  Alexander  Hall. 

The  graduation  exercises  were  held  at  10.80 
o’clock  on  Tuesday,  May  8,  in  Miller  Chapel. 
Col.  John  T.  McCook  LL.D.  of  New  York 
City,  and  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors, 
delivered  an  address  to  the  graduating  class, 
and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Joseph  T.  Smith  of  Balti¬ 
more,  Md.,  President  of  the  Board  of  Direc¬ 
tors,  presented  the  diplomas  to  the  members 
of  the  graduating  class  which  numbered  sev¬ 
enty-two  men.  The  Rev.  Dr.  William  M.  Pax¬ 
ton,  who,  by  the  death  of  Dr.  Green,  becomes 
the  senior  member  of  the  Faculty,  delivered 
the  farewell  address  to  the  class  and  conferred 
upon  those  who  have  taken  the  prescribed 
courses  and  passed  the  necessary  examinations 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity.  The  suc¬ 
cessful  contestants  for  the  Hebrew  and  Greek 
Fellowships  and  the  prizes  for  the  year  were 
announced  by  Prof.  John  D.  Davis  D.D.,  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Faculty. 

At  the  close  of  the  graduation  exercises  the 
Alumni  Association  of  the  seminary  held  its 
annual  meeting  in  the  chapel  and  was  followed 
by  the  banquet  in  Stuart  Hall.  The  Rev.  Dr. 
Joseph  F.  Dripps  of  the  class  of  1868,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Alumni  Association  of  the  sem¬ 
inary,  presided,  and  both  in  the  chapel  and  by 
the  after-dinner  speakers  the  Alumni  gave 
appropriate  expression  of  their  esteem  for  the 
late  Dr.  Green  and  their  sense  of  his  loss. 
Several  of  the  classes  by  decades  have  arranged 
for  reunions  the  class  of  1890,  of  which  the 
Rev.  Frank  B.  Everitt  of  Trenton  is  Secretary 
having  hopes  of  a  large  gathering.  The  classes 
holding  reunions  were  also  represented  by 
speakers  at  the  Alumni  dinner. 

Wellesley  Oolleqe,  Wellesley,  Mass. — The 
subject  of  economics  continues  to  attract  in¬ 
creasing  attention  among  the  Wellesley  stu¬ 
dents.  At  present  the  department  offers 
courses  equivalent  to  three  hours  of  classroom 
work  a  week  for  four  years.  The  course  in 
social  economics,  open  to  students  who  have 
completed  one  course  in  the  elements  of  eco¬ 
nomics,  and  also  the  course  in  the  industrial 
history  of  the  United  States,  is  followed  with 
abeorbing  interest.  Problems  connected  with 
crime,  intemperance,  pauperism  and  degenera¬ 
tion,  are  studied  in  the  light  of  all  that  mod¬ 
ern  science  can  do  to  explain  them,  or  modern 
philanthropy  to  cure  them.  Visits  to  various 
institutions  and  organizations  suggest  new 
questions  or  prove  a  wholesome  corrective  and 
stimulant.  The  second  half  year  of  the  work 
in  social  economics  is  devoted  to  the  study  of 
needs  and  opportunities  connected  with  the 


normal  rather  than  the  morbid  functions  of 
society,  questions  of  population  and  housing, 
sanitation  and  municipal  housekeeping,  public 
provision  for  cleanliness,  education  and  recrea¬ 
tion.  One  student  makes  a  special  study,  for 
instance,  of  vacation  schools;  one  of  publio 
baths  at  home  and  abroad ;  one  of  playgrounds. 
The  public  bath  at  Brookline,  Mass.,  the  North 
End  bathing  beach  in  Boston,  and  the  recrea¬ 
tion  piers  of  New  York  are  among  the  special 
subjects  of  investigation.  At  the  Economics 
Club,  instructors  and  students  meet  fortnightly 
to  discuss  current  matters  of  economic  interest. 
Alummu,  who  as  students  were  members  of 
this  club,  remain  in  correspondence  with  it, 
and  send  back  record  of  their  observations. 
One  letter  reports  an  election  in  the  State  of 
Washington  which  turned  on  the  single  tax 
issue;  another,  from  Kentucky,  describes  the 
working  of  a  local  ice  trust ;  and  a  letter  from 
Pennsylvania  analyzes  theXcurions  racial  con¬ 
glomeration  of  a  mining  town. 

Announcement  was  made  by  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  through  President  Hazard,  a  short 
time  ago,  of  the  proposed  gift  to  Wellesley 
College  from  John  D.  Rockefeller,  of  |100,000 
as  a  permanent  endowment  fund,  the  gift  being 
conditioned  upon  the  raising  of  the  college 
debt.  Of  this  debt,  which  is  about  |96,000, 
over  $60,000  have  already  been  raised  by  the 
efforts  of  the  college  alumnae,  who  set  to  work 
a  little  more  than  a  year  ago,  to  relieve  their 
Alma  Mater  from  the  burden  which  was  ham¬ 
pering  her  best  development.  It  is  hoped  that 
the  entire  amount  will  be  raised  before  com¬ 
mencement,  this  June,  in  order  that  Mr.  Rocke¬ 
feller’s  generous  gift  may  be  available  and  that 
the  close  of  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  its  history 
will  see  the  college  free  from  debt,  with  a 
permanent  endowment  fund. 

Notes  from  the  University  of  California, 
Berkeley,  Cal. — C.  C.  Miohener  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Committee  of  Young  Men’s  Christian 
Association  paid  a  visit  to  the  California 
Association  recently.  His  coming  had  been 
prepared  for  by  much  earnest  prayer  and  work 
and  the  results  were  in  keeping.  Evangelistic 
meetings  for  the  college  men  were  held  in 
Stiles  Hall.  Fifteen  men  expressed  their  de¬ 
termination  to  follow  Christ  and  scores  were 
strengthened  in  their  allegiance  to  him.  Mr. 
Michener’s  parting  words  to  the  band  of  active 
workers  were  fully  justified.  He  said,  “Can 
any  man  in  this  group  say  now,  that  he  does 
not  believe  injthe  power  of  prayer?’’ 

The  Harmon  gymnasium  which  has  been 
undergoing  enlargement  and  remodeling  is  now 
near  completion.  Its  floor  space  will  now  ac¬ 
commodate  a  class  of  three  hundred,  the  fourth 
largest  in  the  United  States. 

Bernard  Moses,  Professor  of  History,  has 
been  tendered  a  position  on  the  Philippine 
Commission  by  President  McKinley,  which  he 
has  accepted. 

Track  Team’s  Eastern  Trip. — In  ’95  the 

Fop  a  Nerve  Tonic 

Use  Horsford’s  Acid  Phosphate. 

Dr.  H.  M.  Harlow,  Augusta,  Me.,  says:  “  One  of 
the  best  remedies  in  all  cases  in  which  the  system 
requires  an  acid  and  a  nerve  tonic.” 
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University  of  California  sent  a  track  and  field 
team  on  an  Eastern  trip  whose  performances 
were  creditable.  This  year  Eastern  and  West¬ 
ern  athletics  may  again  be  compared. 

In  reply  to  a  letter  of  Casper  Whitney’s  ask¬ 
ing  for  information,  President  Wheeler  wrote : 
“The  California  track  team  will  go  East  this 
spring.  .  .  .  The  individuals  composing  the 
team  will  be  fonnd  to  be  gentlemen,  and  inci¬ 
dentally  they  will  also  be  fonnd  to  be  good 
athletes.  ’’ 

The  itinerary  is  as  follows :  Leave  Berkeley, 
April  29;  Tale  meet,  May  6;  Princeton  meet. 
May  12 ;  Cornell  meet.  May  15 ;  Inter-collegiate 
at  Mott  Haven,  last  Saturday  in  May ;  Western 
Inter-collegiate,  first  Saturday  in  Jnne.  A 
meet  will  also  be  arranged  with  either  Michi¬ 
gan  or  Wisconsin. 

Arohseological  Mnsenm. — Mrs.  Phebe  Hearst 
has  once  more  shown  her  benefioience  in  the 
plan  recently  announced  to  make  an  Archaeo¬ 
logical  collection  for  the  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia.  Dr.  George  A.  Beisner  has  been  en¬ 
gaged  to  conduct  explorations  in  Egypt  for  a 
term  of  five  years.  Dr.  Uhle  will  conduct 
archaelogical  work  in  South  America  and  Yuca¬ 
tan  and  Dr.  Philpi  Mills  Jones  in  California, 
New  Mexico  and  Arizona  for  the  same  length 
of  time.  Dr.  Alfred  Emerson,  recently  Pro¬ 
cessor  at  Athens,  will  confer  with  Mrs.  Hearst 
about  undertaking  explorations  in  Greece  and 
Etruria.  Mrs.  Hearst  has  assumed  responsibil¬ 
ity  for  all  expenses  of  the  explorations. 

Cornell  UsiVERstTv,  Ithaca,  N,  Y.— It  was 
hardly  to  be  expected  that  a  strictly  literary 
and  academic  event  would  eclipse  all  other  in¬ 
terests  in  the  athletic  term,  yet  such  was  the 
fortune  of  the  Cornell-Columbia  debate.  The 
department  of  Oratory  under  the  charge  of 
Prof.  Duncan  Campbell  Lee,  has  grown  in 
popularity,  and  the  work  of  students  in  this 
department  has  been  of  increasing  excellence. 
Sometime  during  the  winter  arrangements  were 
made  with  Columbia  to  hold  a  debate  at  Cornell 
University  this  year,  each  university  to  be  rep¬ 
resented  by  four  men.  The  question  debated 
was  this:  “Resolved,  That  the  ultimatum  of 
President  Kruger  was  justified.”  Columbia 
chose  the  affirmative  and  Cornell  the  negative 
of  the  question.  Prof.  Francis  Marion  Burdick 
of  Columbia  University  presided;  Columbia 
was  represented  by  J.  D.  Fackenthal,  C.  A. 
Baker,  R.  C.  Hull  and  C.  H.  Tuttle;  Cornell 
was  represented  by  F.  H.  Hansner,  L.  J. 
Reynolds,  J.  B.  Nolan  and  W.  M.  M’Crea. 
The  debate  was  won  by  Cornell.  The  occasion 
was  of  great  interest  to  both  universities  and 
will  be  followed  no  doubt  by  many  of  a  similar 
character. 

The  University  of  Texas,  Austin,  Texas. — 
The  seventeenth  session  of  the  University  of 
Texas  will  close  in  Jnne  this  year.  The  en¬ 
rollment  for  the  present  session  has  been  908 
students,  exclusive  of  140  students  matrion. 
lated  in  the  summer  school.  Ten  years  ago 
the  total  enrollment  was  296  students  and  the 
corps  of  professors  and  administrative  ofiScers 
numbered  17.  There  are  83  instructors  and 
officials  now  connected  with  the  institution. 


The  Benefits  of  Life 


Insurance  are  well  known  and  the  need  for  it  almost 
universally  recognized.  Nearly  everyone  believes  in 
Life  Insurance.  What  you  and  your  family  need,  how¬ 
ever,  to  assure  protection,  is  not  mere  KNOWLEDGE, 
but  the  Actual  Possession  of  a  policy  in 
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Amounts,  $15  to  $100,000 


Write  for  particulars 


THE  PRUDENTIAL 
INSURANCE  COMPANY 
OF  AMERICA 


JOHN  F.  DRYDEN,  President 


HOME  OFFICE:  Newark,  N.J. 


The  funds  for  its  support  are  derived  from  the 
rent  and  lease  of  more  than  2,000,000  acres  of 
land.  This  amount  is  supplemented  by  the  in¬ 
terest  on  half  a  million  dollars  in  bonds  and 
by  appropriations  from  the  general  revenue, 
biennially  made  by  the  Legislature.  In  point 
of  numbers  the  institution  ranks  above  any  in 
the  South.  During  the  past  year  it  had  more 
academic  students  than  the  University  of  Vir¬ 
ginia  and  Vanderbilt  University  combined. 
Its  achievements  in  scholarship  have,  especially 
in  late  years,  entitled  it  to  distinct  rank  as  a 
first-class  university.  During  the  past  five 
years  its  graduates  have  won  fellowships  in 
Oornell,  Johns’  Hopkins  University,  Harvard, 
the  University  of  Ohioago  and  Oolnmbia  Uni¬ 
versity.  During  the  past  year  four  of  its  gradn- 
ate  students  have  held  fellowships  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Chicago,  the  largest  number  held  by 
any  one  university,  with  one  exception.  Two 
of  its  graduates  have  been  called  in  the  past 
twelve  months  to  Yale  and  the  University  of 
Ohioago  respectively,  one  to  be  Assistant  Pro¬ 
fessor  and  the  other  to  be  Instructor  in  Mathe¬ 
matics.  It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  both 
will  give  instruction  in  Pure  Mathematics. 

The  students  perpetuate  similar  organiza¬ 
tions  to  those  found  in  the  leading  educational 
institutions  in  the  North.  The  Young  Men’s 
and  Young  Women’s  Christian  Associations  are 
well  supported.  There  are  literary  societies 
for  the  promotion  of  oratory,  debating,  eto. ,  for 
both  young  men  and  young  women.  A  liter¬ 
ary  magazine  is  supported,  besides  two  weekly 
college  newspapers.  The  students  also  publish 
an  annual  called  the  Cactus. 

The  athletic  spirit  is  strong  and  the  univer¬ 
sity  has  annually  a  baseball  team,  a  football 
team  and  a  track  team.  A  gymnasium  in¬ 
structor  is  employed  for  both  men  and  women 
who  give  their  entire  time  to  the  work. 

The  Texas  Academy  of  Science  and  Texas 
Historical  Association  are  officered  mainly  by 
University  Professors,  and  have  their  general 
offices  in  the  University  buildings  at  Austin. 

The  University  is  the  recognized  head  of  the 
]^biio  school  system'^of  the^state.  Itjs  ^affiTT- 


ated  with  about  100  public  and  private  sohools 
of  Texas  and  its  higher  classes  draw  annually 
a  large  number  from  the  smaller  colleges  of 
the  state.  While  not  carrying  on  University 
Extension  Work  in  name,  its  Professors  very 
frequently  deliver  lectures  in  response  to  invi¬ 
tations  in  all  sections  of  the  state.  In  faot, 
the  Regents  make  an  annual  appropriation  for 
the  traveling  expenses  of  the  Professors  who 
visit  the  affiliated  schools  on  tours  of  inspec¬ 
tion.  During  these  tours  the  visitors  make  a 
large  number  of  addresses  on  educational  topics. 

Three  years  ago  a  summer  session  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  was  inaugurated.  It  was  so  successful 
that  the  Regents  have  determined  to  make  it 
a  permanent  feature  of  University  work.  The 
Faculty  for  the  present  session,  which  opens 
Jnne  5  and  closes  July  21,  numbers  18  instruc¬ 
tors.  Instruction  is  offered  in  Chemistry, 
English,  French,  German,  History,  Latin, 
Library  Science,  Mathematics,  Pedagogy, 
Philosophy,  Physios,  Physiography,  and  in 
certain  subjects  necessary  for  the  higher  grades 
of  certificate  offered  by  the  state  to  ambitions 
teachers.  The  summer  school  is  mainly  in¬ 
tended  to  encourage  advanced  work  on  the  part 
of  the  public  school  teachers,  who  are  debarred 
from  attending  the  regular  session  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  on  account  of  their  work.  More  than 
400  teachers  took  advantage  of  the  opportuni¬ 
ties  thus  afforded  them  during  the  past  two 
years. 
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Used  with  marked  success  in  Europe  for 
half  century,  in  cases  of  Bronchitis, 
Whooping:  Couvh,  Catarrh,  Asthma,  and 
Colds :  also  for  Intestinal  Neuralxla,  Pal- 
"«itation  of  the  Heart,  Insomnia  and  all 
cuuditions  requiring:  sMative  action. 

They  soothe  the  Hacking:  Cough  in 
Pulmonary  cases  and  give  sleep  and  quiet 
to  the  patient.  Public  speakers  and  sing¬ 
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Cleans  and  polishes  the  house 
from  kitchen  to  parlor,  pots 
to  statuary,  paint  to  mir* 
rors.  It  is  the  finest  cleaner 
made  and  will  not  scratch. 
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HOW  TO  INFLUENCE  INDIA. 

Rev.  E.  P.  Newton. 

In  December  we  spent  twenty  days  in  camp 
at  a  town  called  Machhiwara,  sixteen  miles 
north  of  this.  It  is  a  place  of  considerable  im¬ 
portance,  thongh  rather  decayed.  It  was  bnilt 
nobody  knows  when,  bnt  centuries  ago  no 
donbt,  on  the  bank  of  the  river  Sntlej,  at  one 
of  the  main  crossing-plaoes  where  travelers 
from  Hindustan  passed  over  into  the  Punjab, 
of  which  the  Sntlej  was  then  the  boundary. 
Since  that  time  the  Sntlej,  which  like  many 
Indian  rivers  has  a  wayward  habit  of  changing 
its  bed  from  time  to  time,  and  with  apparently 
no  good  reason,  has  wandered  off  to  the  north 
and  now  flows  six  miles  away  from  the  town, 
very  much  to  the  detriment  of  the  local  trade. 
The  low  ground  which  formerly  constituted 
the  bed  of  the  river  is  to  some  extent  a  swamp, 
bnt  for  the  most  part  well  adapted  to  the 
growth  of  sugar-cane,  and  consequently  the 
chief  industry  of  Machhiwara  at  present  is  the 
manufacture  of  sugar. 

While  we  were  encamped  there,  I  preached 
frequently  in  the  town,  besides  visiting  and 
preaching  in  nineteen  villages  within  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  five  or  six  miles.  In  these  villages 
the  audiences  were  generally  small.  Owing 
to  the  severe  drought,  the  farmers  were  largely 
engaged  in  irrigating  their  fields  from  the 
wells.  This  work  occupies  them  not  only  dur¬ 
ing  the  day,  bnt  often  far  into  the  night,  and 
when  the  moon  is  bright  even  throughout  the 
night,  new  relays  of  men  and  bullocks  being 
employed.  In  the  town  I  had  good  audiences 
and  as  a  rule  friendly.  Indeed  I  met  with 
practically  no  opposition.  Many  of  course 
were  indifferent.  That  is  the  characteristic  of 
the  great  mass  of  the  people  in  this  country, 
and  in  other  countries,  as  well,  I  suppose. 
But  there  were  many  others  who  seemed  to 
take  an  interest  in  what  they  heard.  While 
there  I  met  a  number  of  old  pupils  of  our 
Lodiana  Mission  School,  men  now  in  business 
in  Machhiwara,  and  without  exception  they 
were  most  friendly  to  me.  Some  professed 
their  belief  in  the  Gospel,  thongh  not  a  will¬ 
ingness  to  openly  confess  Christ. 

There  is  a  school  for  boys  maintained  by  the 
Municipal  Committee,  and  numbering,  I  was 
told,  over  a  hundred  and  fifty  pupils.  Several 
times  I  was  approached  by  leading  men  of  the 
town  with  a  view  to  my  taking  over  this  school 
and  carrying  it  on  under  my  own  supervision 
as  a  mission  institution.  Their  wish  is  to 
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have  English  introduced  and  the  arrangement 
they  proposed  was  that  the  mission  should  pro¬ 
vide  two  English  masters,  while  the  Munici¬ 
pal  Committee  continued  its  support  as  here¬ 
tofore.  I  told  them  that  if  the  mission  took 
over  the  school  it  could  only  be  on  the  under¬ 
standing  that  the  Bible  was  taught  by  Chris¬ 
tian  teachers  in  all  the  classes,  and  to  this 
they  assented. 

To  me  it  seems  a  vast  pity  that  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  like  this  cannot  be  taken  advantage  of. 

Educational  work  —  the  education  of  non- 
Christian  children  abroad — I  know  meets  with 
little  favor  at  home,  thongh  strangely  enough 
our  good  people  over  there  seem  to  see  clearly 
enough  the  value  of  it  in  our  denominational 
schools  and  academies  and  colleges  in  Amer¬ 
ica.  For  myself,  I  never  felt  half  so  strongly 
in  favor  of  it  as  I  have  done  since  giving  up 
my  time  exclusively,  so  far  as  evangelistic 
work  is  concerned,  to  preaching  to  these 
villagers.  The  dense  ignorance,  the  stolid  in¬ 
difference  to  the  most  urgent  appeals  and  the 
hopelessly  distorted  views  of  the  majority 
with  respect  to  all  things  moral,  spiritual  and 
divine,  are  inconceivable  to  anyone  who  has 
not  lived  for  years  among  them,  and  the  im¬ 
pression  that  grows  upon  me  is  that  if  it  is  my 
lot  to  live  another  twenty  years  here,  I  shall 
find  that  at  the  end  of  that  time  I  have  reached 
far  deeper  depths  than  I  have  yet  fathomed. 
Now  the  pupils  of  our  schools  if  few  of  them 
have  been  baptized,  at  least  are  imbued  with 
Christian  ideas  of  things  spiritual.  They 
know  who  Christ  was,  when  and  where  he 
lived,  what  he  did  and  what  be  taught.  They 
know  that  he  was  not  an  Englishman  whom 
we  are  trying  by  order  of  Government  to  foist 
on  them  in  place  cf  their  own  religions  teach¬ 
ers,  because  he  is  a  countryman  of  ours.  They 
know  also  that  Christ  and  Moses  are  different 
persons,  that  Moses  lived  before  Christ  and 
that  the  Pentateuch,  of  which  the  former  was 
the  author,  was  not  in  its  original  form  of  such 
dimensions  that  it  required  seventy  camels  to 
carry  it.  In  short  they  know  many  things 
which  the  untutored  villager  does  not  know, 
and  this  affords  a  bat^is  on  which  to  build.  In 
talking  to  them  yon  feel  that  there  is  some¬ 
thing  in  common  between  yon.  Ton  do  not 
have  to  argue  with  them  points  of  theology 
that  every  six-year  old  Sunday-school  scholar 
at  home  knows,  or  to  stop  every  few  lines,  as 
yon  read  the  Scripture  to  them,  to  explain 
that  the  term  Jew  denotes  a  race  of  men,  that 
Jerusalem  is  the  name  of  a  city  and  Nazareth 
of  a  village,  Galilee  of  a  district  and  Peter  of 
a  man.  Neither  do  yon  find  it  necessary  every 
time  yon  come  upon  an  allusion  to  some  event 
recorded  in  the  Old  Testament,  to  make  a  long 
digression  to  make  it  clear.  Unless  one  has 
lived  smd  worked  among  these  villagers,  or  has 
made  a  special  study  of  the  subject,  I  do  not 
think  he  can  have  any  idea  of  the  number  of 
allusions  to  persons  and  events  in  the  Old 
Testament  that  occur  in  the  New. 


The  death  of  Edmund  Dwight  at  his  home 
in  West  Twelfth  street.  May  20,  closes  a  long 
and  exemplary  life.  Graduating  at  Tale  in 
1885,  Mr  Dwight  took  two  journeys  abroad,  > 
and  lived  some  years  in  Geneva.  This  was 
the  home  of  his  father,  the  Rev.  Henry 
Dwight,  once  the  pastor  of  the  First  Church 
of  Utica,  where  Edmund  was  born.  Coming 
to  New  Tork  he  engaged  actively  in  business. 
From  this  he  retired  many  years  ago,  and  more 
recently  from  ofiaoial  connection  with  several 
benevolent  institutions.  He  was  for  more  than 
forty  years  a  director  of  the  New  Tork  Juvenile 
Asylum.  The  deceased  leaves  a  widow  (daugh¬ 
ter  of  the  late  Benjamin  F.  Butler  Esq. )  a 
daughter  and  two  sons — the  Rev.  Franklin  D. 
Dwight  of  Morristown  and  Edmuiid  Dwight 
.  Jr.  of  this  city 
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THE  MISSISSIPPI  VALLEY  IN  THE 
CIVIL  WAR 

By  John  Fibkb.  With  33  Maps.  Crown  Svo,  $3.00. 

An  exceeding  clear  and  interesting  acccnnt  of  the 
coursf  and  significant  events  of  the  war  for  the  Union 
in  the  Valley  of  the  MississippL 

THE  BURDEN  OF  CHRISTOPHER 

By  Florbnce  Converse,  author  of  “Diana  Vlctrix.” 
Crown  8vo,  fl.SO. 

A  story  of  modern  business  life,  its  sharp  competitions 
and  the  many  conditions  of  temptat  ons  and  trial  which 
confront  a  man  who  seeks  to  do  business  in  a  just  and 
honorable  way.  These  co.  ditions  impose  the  burden 
which  Christopher  bears. 

BRIDE  ROSES  ROOM  FORTY-FIVE 

Two  Plays,  by  W.  D.  Howells.  Artistically  printed 
and  bound.  !i0  cents  each. 

The  humor,  delicacy  and  grace,  as  well  as  the  en¬ 
gaging  interest,  of  Mr.  HowellB's  plays  commend  them 
alike  for  reading  and  for  use  in  private  theatricals. 
These  are  delightful  summer  books. 

THE  LIGHT  OF  DAY 

Religious  Discuss'ons  and  Criticisms  from  the  Natur¬ 
alist’s  Point  of  View.  By  John  Burrocohs.  l«mo, 
$135;  13mo,  uniform  with  the  Riverside  Eldition  of 
Bnrronghs  s  Works,  gilt  top,  $1.50,  net ;  uncut,  paper 
label,  $1.60,  net. 

This  book  contains  a  verT  frank  and  unconventional 
statement  of  Mr.  Burroughs’s  views  on  matters  theo¬ 
logical  and  religious. 

THE  INTEGRITY  OF  CHRISTIAN 
SCIENCE 

By  Mrs.  A.  D.  T.  Whitney,  author  of  “Sights  and  In¬ 
sights,”  “The  Gaj  worthys,”  etc.  16mo,  $1.00. 

In  this  book  Mrs.  Whitney  offers  what  she  regards  as 
a  much  needed  corrective  to  the  mistakes  of  Christian 
Science,  as  at  present  tauglit. 

THE  CONCEPTION  OF  IMMOR¬ 
TALITY 

By  JosiAH  Royce,  Professor  In  Harvard  University  and 
author  of  “The  Spirit  of  Modern  Philosophy.”  “The 
Religious  Aspect  of  Philosophy,”  etc.  16mo,  $1.00. 

A  strong  and  ingenious  argument  for  man’s  immor¬ 
tality  as  roe  permanence  of  the  Individual  Man. 

EVOLUTION  OF  TRINIT ARIANISM 

A  Critical  History  of  the  Evolution  of  Trinitarianism 
and  its  Outcome  in  the  New  Christolwy.  By  Levi 
Leonard  Paine  D.D.,  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical 
Historv  in  Bangor  Theological  Seminary.  Crown, 
8vo,  $2.00. 

A  thoughtful  and  significant  book,  championing  and 
well  illostraiing  the  historic  method  of  study  and 
criticism. 

THE  ARTS  OF  LIFE 

By  R.  R.  Bowker.  16mo,  $1.25. 

A  hook  intended  to  promote  greater  wholeness  and 
symmetry  in  living;  to  impress  on  readers  the  truth 
that  life  in  all  its  features  should  be  systematically 
right,  in  a  high  sense  artistic. 
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The  Rev.  Henry  E.  Niles  D.D.  died  at  his 
home  in  York,  Pa.,  on  Monday  afternoon. 
May  14.  He  had  ministered  to  the  First  Pres¬ 
byterian  Ohnrch  there  for  the  long  period  of 
tbirty-five  years,  and  with  pecnliar  accept¬ 
ance  to  that  congregation,  and  the  whole  oom- 
mnnity.  We  shall  give  a  sketch  of  his  life  in 
a  later  issue. 


$100  Reward  $100 

The  readers  of  this  paper  will  be  pleased  to  learn  that 
that  there  is  at  least  one  dreaded  disease  that  science  has 
been  able  to  cure  in  all  its  stages,  and  that  is  Catarrli. 
Hall’s  Catarrh  Cure  is  the  only  positive  cure  known  io 
the  medical  fraternity.  Catarrh  being  a  const itutional 
disease,  requires  a  constitutional  treatment.  Hall’s 
Catarrh  Cure  is  taken  Internaily,  acting  directly  upon 
tlie  blood  and  mncoos  surfaces  of  the  system,  tnere by 
destroying  the  lonndation  of  the  disease,  and  giving  the 
patient  strength  by  building  up  the  constitution  and  as¬ 
sisting  natnre  in  doing  its  work.  The  proprietors  have 
so  much  faith  in  its  curative  powers,  that  they  offer  One 
Hundred  Dollars  for  any  case  that  it  fails  to  cure.  Send 
for  list  of  testimonials. 

F.  J.  CHENEY  A  CO.,  Props,  Toledo,  O. 

Sold  by  druggists,  76c. 

Hall’s  Family  Pills  are  the  best. 
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Laces. 

Point  Arab,  Renaissance  and  Duchesse 
Robes,  Point  Venise,  Cluny  and 
Renaissance  Allovers. 

Figured  Nets,  Bridal  Veils 

Ladies’  Lace  Neckwear,  Rufflings, 
Fichus,  Collarettes  and  Stocks. 

Mull  and  Lace  Revers. 

Feather  Boas,  Parasols. 
Gloves. 

NEW  YORK. 


Church  Music. 

OLD  HTMUS. 

The  choir  often  objects  to  singing  over  and 
oyer  the  old  hymns  and  welcomes  anything, 
provided  it  is  new.  Yet  the  congregation 
never  object  to  the  grand  old  hymns.  They  are 
sang  with  more  fervor  and  real  interest  than 
any  new  ones. 

It  is  not  because  the  hymns  are  old  that  they 
are  beloved  or  find  a  ready  response.  It  is  be- 
oanse  they  have  tme  merit.  Only  the  best  of 
the  old  hymns  have  survived,  the  words  them¬ 
selves  have  a  truly  poetic  ring,  they  are  songs 
irrespective  of  their  religions  tenor.  A  great 
hymn  is  a  poem  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the 
word,  radiant  with  the  light  and  fragrant  with 
the  aroma  of  divine  and  eternal  things.  It 
had  its  birthplace  in  the  soul  of  a  veritable 
genius,  on  the  sacred  side  it  breathes  the  in¬ 
spiration  of  Qod.  We  believe,  ”  states  a  writer 
in  Literary  Life,  “that  this  accounts  for  the 
comparative  paucity  of  indisputably  great 
hymns. 

‘  ‘  The  old  hymns  are  best  not  because  antiquity 
imparts  a  substance  and  fiavor  all  its  own, 
but  because  the  greatest  song  writers  lived  in 
the  past.  In  our  own  judgment  a  few  modem 
hymns  are  worthy  of  classification  with  the 
very  best,  but  while  cheerfully  making  this 
concession  we  cannot  but  insist  that  the  great 
bulk  of  our  richer  psalmody  is  an  inheritance 
bequeathed  to  us  by  the  mighty  dead.  ’  * 

They  are  not  only  the  frnit  of  genius,  they 
have  not  only  passed  the  ordeal  of  competitive 
examination  and  critical  analysis,bnt  they  have 
also  been  hallowed  by  long  use  and  tender 
recollection.  We  may  traly  say  of  this  great 
body  of  sacred  song  that  which  was  so  happily 
applied  to  the  world  renowned  lyrics  of  Wes¬ 
ley’s  brother  Charles,  "Every  phase  of  Chris¬ 
tian  experience,  its  gloom,  its  straggle,  its  vic¬ 
tory,  peace  and  joy  finds  some  true  Castallian, 
almost  seraphic  utterance.  Now  after  a 
century  and  a  half  they  are  sung  in  every  land 
and  in  most  of  the  languages  of  the  world. 
They  hold  the  essence  of  sermons  and  serve  as 
the  liturgies  of  our  churches.  ’  ’ 

These  old  lyrics  must  be  brought  into  the 
foreground  once  more.  If  need  be,  our  people 
must  be  educated  up  to  an  appreciation  of 
them. 

We  trust  that  these  great  hymns  will  continue 
to  resound  through  our  churches  to  the  end  of 
time.  We  trust,  too,  that  they  will  be  learned 
in  every  Christian  family  until  they  are 
familiar  and  sweet  as  household  words. 


Muiic  Teacher  and  Home  Magazine.  Dalton, 
Ga.  60  cents. 

Church  Choir,  published  by  George  Rosche. 
Chicago:  76  cents.  Small  second  class  maga¬ 
zines  designed  for  small  country  choirs  and 
churches. 

NEW  MUSIC. 

Novmj/),  Ewkr  &  CoMPANT :  III  Heavenly  Love  Abid* 
ing,  Strarano  Solo  and  Chorus ;  words  by  Anna  L.  War¬ 
ing  :  Alnsic  by  Horatio  Park.  18  cents.  No.  1  An  E^asy 
Choral  t  ommunloni  Service  In  6;  Walter  J.  Clemson. 
No.  8.  The  same  in  F.  The  Same.  5  cents  each. 

The  King’s  Daughters’ 
Settlement 
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48  Henry  Street, 
las.  JuuAii  Hbatb,  Ohairman. 

Hiss  Ahihb  R.  Bbals,  Oor.  Seo'y. 

Miss  Clara  Fibld,  Treasurer. 

Miss  Alios  C.  Mxtxr,  Supt 


HOW  THE  WOBK  GROWS. 

It  may  seem  strange  to  those  who  have  heard 
so  constantly  of  our  poverty  and  of  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  meeting  our  financial  obligations  to 
find  that  we  have  lately  added  to  them  by 
assuming  the  rent  of  another  house,  but  if 
they  had  been  with  us  through  all  the  many 
discussions  before  we  decided  upon  this  impor¬ 
tant  step  they  would  have  voted  with  us.  In 
spite  of  our  being  hampered  by  lack  of  funds 
the  work  has  steadily  grown,  and  each  year, 
even  though  our  income  was  actually  smaller 
than  the  preceding  one,  we  have  been  forced 
to  improve  some  new  opportunity.  A  club  or 
class  had  to  be  formed  because  a  group  of  boys 
or  girls,  of  men  or  women  were  begging  for 
it  and  we  could  not  turn  them  away,  and  some¬ 
how  or  another  the  necessary  means  would  be 
provided.  We  have  always  felt  that  we  must 
do  the  work  that  opened  so  clearly  before  ns. 

Thus  some  years  ago  when  the  children  first 
began  to  ask  for  something  to  read  we  begged 
a  few  books  to  lend  them,  and  as  we  saw  their 
intelligent  interest  and  heard  how  the  fathers 
or  mothers  wished  the  children  would  bring 
more  of  those  nice  books  home  because  they 
liked  to  read  them  too,  we  felt  that  a  small 
circulating  library  was  a  necessity,  and  friends 
promptly  responded  to  our  call  for  more  books. 

For  two  years  we  went  on  in  this  irregular 
way  merely  using  what  was  sent  to  us,  and  of 
course  accumulated  a  very  miscellaneous  col¬ 
lection.  Many  of  the  best  books  fell  to  pieces 
and  needed  repairing  or  replacing,  while  oth¬ 
ers  were  rarely  taken  from  the  shelves  Finally 
an  experienced  friend  from  the  University  Set¬ 
tlement  seeing  how  much  more  nsefnl  the 
library  might  be,  offered  to  come  and  re-organ- 
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ize  it  for  us,  to  weed  out  the  useless  books, 
and  supply  a  few  well  selected  ones  with  a 
little  money  given  for  the  purpose  and  cata¬ 
logue  all  according  to  modem  methods. 

When  she  had  finished  there  was  such  a  good 
nucleus  for  a  free  library  that  we  applied  for 
recognition  to  the  New  York  State  Library 
Association  at  Albany,  and  received  from  them 
a  small  appropriation  for  the  purchase  of  addi¬ 
tional  books  on  condition  that  we  should  raise 
an  equal  sum  to  put  with  it  and  submit  a  list 
of  the  books  for  their  approval. 

The  following  year  this  appropriation  was 
continued  and  we  also  received  one  from  the 
Oity  Association  which  enabled  ns  to  keep  the 
library  open  every  day  with  a  regular  librarian 
in  charge. 

The  number  of  readers  and  their  intelligent 
appreciation  kept  pace  with  the  growth  of  the 
library,  but  our  dark  little  basement  room  was 
no  longer  equal  to  the  demEUids  upon  it,  and 
there  weis  not  another  comer  in  the  house  that 
was  not  in  constant  use.  It  was  plain  that  we 
could  not  do  jnstice  to  the  public  funds  en¬ 
trusted  to  us  without  a  cheerful  reading-room 
and  that  we  must  find  it  ontside  our  house. 
Our  Advisory  Oouncil  was  called  in  consulta¬ 
tion  and  it  was  universally  conceded  that  we 
ought  to  take  the  next  house. 

Two  Oircles  hearing  of  our  dilemma  offered 
each  to  raise  one  month’s  rent  for  the  extra 
house,  one  of  onr  old  friends  enforced  her  ad¬ 
vice  by  ensuring  two  months’  rent,  and  still 
another  brought  us  to  the  final  decision  by  a 
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check  coTerioff  six  months'  rent  of  No.  60.  | 
So  the  house  is  being  pnt  in  order  for  ns,  and 
we  hope  soon  to  see  onr  library  established  on 
the  parlor  door  and  all  onr  facilities  very 
much  improved  by  a  little  extra  room. 

By  sub-letting  the  two  upper  doors  we  hope 
to  cover  all  the  extra  expenses  of  beating, 
lighting,  etc.,  bnt  we  do  need  new  fnmishings 
and  if  onr  readers  in  their  spring  moving  and 
house  cleaning  dnd  any  carpets,  pictures, 
chairs,  tables,  or  in  fact  anything  in  the  line 
of  fnrnitare  that  they  can  spare,  we  should  be 
very  grateful  for  them,  and  what  we  cannot  use 
ourselves  we  can  pass  on  to  some  of  onr  needy 
neighbors. 

One  thing  we  very  mnoh  need  is  a  cover  for 
the  dne  square  piano  which  was  sent  ns  a  few 
weeks  ago  and  is  a  source  of  constant  pleasure. 
We  dread  to  see  its  polished  surface  marred  and 
yet  have  nothing  now  with  which  to  protect 
it.  Who  has  an  nnnsed  cover  to  send  ns? 


LETTEBS  FROM  OUB  FBEENDS. 

Editor  Evangelist  :  I  received  to-day  a  copy 
of  the  Michigan  Presbyterian  in  which  an  ex¬ 
tract  from  the  Herald  and  Presbyter  is  given 
which  says  that  "that  the  demand  for  a  short 
Greed  to  take  the  place  of  the  Oonfession  of 
Faith  is  not  a  spontaneons  expression  of  the 
Ohnrch’s  desire,  bnt  the  result  of  a  pre¬ 
arranged  plan  carefully  carried  ont.  ”  Nothing 
quite  so  droll  has  appeared  in  the  religions 
press  for  some  time. 

The  Confession  was  revised  a  decade  since, 
and  many  do  not  yet  know  the  fact.  The 
action  of  the  Presbyteries  showed  as  plainly 
as  could  be  to  the  religions  world  that  for 
generations  we  have  not  been  bolding  to  the 
"ipsissima  verba”  of  the  Westminster  Oon¬ 
fession.  That  action  merely  chronicled  a  fact, 
it  did  not  create  anything.  It  crystallized  the 
dissent  of  generations  since  from  the  extreme 
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statements  of  men  of  the  irrefragable  doctrine 
of  God’s  Sovereignty.  We  invented  nothing 
new,  stated  nothing  new,  hot  merely  acted  the 
part  of  chroniclers. 

In  common  with  many  other  interested  years 
ago  in  the  revision  of  the  Confession,  I  was 
startled  a  few  weeks  since  when  it  was  pro¬ 
posed  by  the  Presbytery  of  Detroit  to  overture 
General  Assembly  for  a  short  Greed,  which 
was  followed  by  a  similar  movement  on  the 
part  of  the  Presbytery  of  Ohicago.  What  is 
now  ascribed  to  pre-arrangement  is  clearly 
enough  due  to  the  working  of  God’s  Spirit  npon 
the  hearts  of  brethren  interested  in  the  matter, 
bnt  having  no  conference  upon  the  subject. 
This  is  perfectly  clear  to  my  mind,  and  I  doubt 
not  is  generally  clear  to  those  who  are  not  so 
exceedingly  nervons  npon  the  subject  of  tam¬ 
pering  with  the  Greed  that  they  see  a  mares’ 
nest  in  every  proposition  looking  in  that  direc¬ 
tion.  Very  truly  yonrs,  W.  S.  Gilman. 

A  Missionary  Wanted. 

Editor  Evangelist  :  Do  yon  think  it  would 
be  possible  to  find  an  individual  in  New  York 
City  who  wonld  famish  the  money  for-a  mis¬ 
sionary  to  a  section  of  my  county  where  the 
Gospel  is  nnheard,  where  a  neighborhood  can 
be  found  without  a  preacher  or  teacher,  where 
a  man  consecrated  to  God’s  service  could  work 
to  great  advantage  in  the  Master’s  vineyard, 
and  where  a  Presbyterian  oommunity  conld 
be  forged  from  the  erode  ore. 

Yonrs  sincerely,  John  W.  Moseley  Jr., 
Pastor  Presbyterian  Ohnrch. 

SoooBA,  Miss.  March  8, 1900. 


Dear  Editor  :  As  yon  condnet  The  Evan¬ 
gelist  with  so  mnch  ability  and  spiritual  grace 
I  am  glad  that  yon  are  a  woman  and  also  that 
your  partionlar  ohnroh  relations  are  not  with 
ns.  The  Ohristian  world  yet  needs  demonstra¬ 
tions  of  feminine  competency  and  of  inter¬ 
denominational  liberality,  and  as  they  are  ex¬ 
emplified  by  yourself  they  cannot  be  gainsaid. 
I  shall  rejoice  if  the  merits  of  The  Evangelist 
are  so  appreciated  as  to  greatly  increase  its 
oironlation,  and  I  have  no  doubt  of  snch  a 
result.  G.  A.  F. 

St.  Joseph,  Mo.  _ 

Editor  Evangelist:  "The  Ohuroh’s  Bight 
in  Newspapers”  is  well  pnt.  I  have  often 
wondered  if  editors  really  know  what  their 
steady  sabscribers— not  occasional  bnyers  of 
sensations — want  in  the  way  of  news,  and  how 
much  of  it.  Take  this  Ecumenical  Confer¬ 
ence,  for  example.  The  Albany  and  Troy 
papers,  so  far  as  I  have  seen,  have  printed 
about  a  quarter  of  a  column  daily— a  bare 
resame.  (Papers  thronghont  the  conntry— snch 
as  I  see— have  done  the  same. )  Yet  this  was 
not  a  oity  or  state  affair.  It  was  of  world¬ 
wide  interest.  These  papers  have  sabscribers 
in  all  the  churches,  presumably  interested  in 
missions.  Would  they  not  have  been  glad  of 
details?  These  same  papers,  when  a  prize 
fight  took  place  in  New  York,  printed  two  and 
three  oolnmns  about  it.  Did  their  paying  con¬ 
stituency  call  for  this?  It  seems  to  me,  after 
the  Sheldon  experiment,  that  a  grand  oppor¬ 
tunity  was  lost,  of  testing  pnblio  interest  in 
"high-toned”  as  well  as  religions  news. 

W.  H.  C. 
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American  and  Foreign  Teachers  Agency 

Supplies  Colleges,  Schools  and  Families  with  Pro¬ 
fessors,  Teachers,  Tutors  and  GKivernesses,  resident  or 
visiting,  American  or  Foreign.  Parents  aided  in  choice 
of  schools. 

MRS.  M.  J.  YOUNQ-FULTON, 

33  Union  Square,  New  York. 


Bradford  academy.  Higher  education  ^nng 

women.  98th  year  begins 
September  19,  1900.  Three  courses:  Academic, 
Elective,  and  College  Preparatory— rare  advan¬ 
tages,  Music  and  Art.  Fine  opportunities  for 
athletic  sports.  Twenty-five  acres  lawn  and  forest  Ex¬ 
penses,  $.5iW  vearly.  Miss  Ida  C.  Allen, 

Bradford,  Mass.  Principal. 


New  York,  Elmira. 

Elmira  College  for  Women. 

Its  new  life  and  new  work.  Next  session  opens  Sep¬ 
tember  19,  1900.  Number  of  Freshmen  registered  in 
September,  1898,  twice,  and  in  September,  1899,  three 
times  greater  than  the  average  class  since  18.55.  Ample 
accommodation  is  being  provided  for  increased  number 
in  September,  1900.  Intellectual  training  thorough. 
Social  life  delightful  Wholesome  recreation  empha¬ 
sized.  Write  for  a  catalogue. 

A.  Cameron  Mackenzie  D.D.,  President. 


SOMATOPATHY.  OSTEOPATHY.— Courses  in  both. 

We  enter  onr  students  In  Medical  College  for  anatomy,  and 
all  else  required  i  hat  can  be  taught  there,  teaching  them  the 
theory  and  practice  of  onr  system  In  addition. 

No  other  school  of  mechanico-therapeuilcs  offers  equal  ad¬ 
vantages. 

The  httt  pro/etHonal  opening.  Graduates  enter  at  once  into 
lucrative  and  honorable  practice  for  the  best  reason,  viz  :  The 
tick  are  made  well 

Osteopathy  Is  endorsed  by  Ople  Read  and  Senator  Foraker, 
and  Somatopathy  by  ex-AIderman  Robert  McCafferty;  Mr.  J. 
M.  Cornell  “the  Iron  merchant;”  Mr.  A. T.  Thomas, Treasurer, 
(L.  8.  D.)  N.  Y.  C.  R.  R.;  Mr.  J.  N.  Daggett,  Sup't  Wanamaker’s, 
Dr.  Homer  Eaton,  Eaton  and  Mains,  and  hundreds  of  others, 
citizens  of  New  York,  who  were  benefited  when  all  else  'a'led. 

For  particulars  address  the  President,  (or  call),  Julius  A. 
Ward,  Private  Office  275  Central  Park  West,  near  87th  Street, 
“The  Mohonk."  Office  ho  rs  9  A.M.  and  2  P.M.  Post-graduate 
courses  for  doctors  of  medicine.  Telephone,  510  Riverside. 


New  York.  Newburgh^»n-the-Hudson. 

The  Misses  iTackies’  School  for  Qirls 

85tb  year  begins  September  27. 

Certificate  admits  to  Vassar  and  Wellesley. 
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Harvard  University 

CAMBRIDGE,  MASS. 

An  Undeiioiiiinational  School  of  Theology 
Announcement  for  1900-01  Now  Ready 

Lafayette  College 

EASTON,  PA. 

A  Christian  College  under  the  care  of  the  Presby  teria  n 
Synod  of  Pennsylvania.  Classical,  Latin  and  General 
Scientific,  Civil,  Electrical  and  Mining  Engineering  and 
Chemical  Courses. 

For  Catalogues,  etc.,  Address  the  Registrar. 


membership  instantly.  If  we  revived  a  literal 
subscription  of  onr  elders  few  wonld  stand  the 
test  and  half  onr  ministers  wonld  be  roled  ont. 
Let  ns  shelve  the  venerable  doenment  and  pnt 
in  its  place  a  new  one  which  all  of  ns  conld 
heartily  endorse,  a  short,  comprehensive,  nsable 
Oonfession.  Bnt  how  to  get  about  it!  The 
Revision  movement  was  crowded  ont  by  the 
Briggs  panic,  and  all  onr  woes  came  in. 

Yonrs  sincerely.  Pastor. 

A  MAN  TRULY  GBE\T  AND  GOOD. 

Thus  spoke  Dr.  A.  H.  Bradford  in  his  singu¬ 
larly  forceful  and  pathetic  oration  at  the  funeral 
of  his  neighbor  and  close  friend,  the  pastor  ef 
the  First  Presbyterian  Ohnrch  in  Montclair. 
The  great  andienoe  that  gathered  to  pay  a  final 
tribute  to  Dr.  W.  F.  Jnnkin  was  made  up 
largely  from  representatives,  the  officers  and 
trustees  of  neighboring  ohnrehes,  inclnding 


Dear  Evangelist  :  I  want  to  express  my  pro¬ 
found  sympathy  with  the  article  of  Mr.  Garter 
in  a  recent  Evangelist  on  The  Heresy  of  the 
Presbyterian  Ohnroh.  It  is  high  time  that 
we  were  ridding  the  Oonfession  of  those  in¬ 
tolerable  and  wholly  discredited  features.  I 
wish  I  knew  how  to  get  the  Ohnrch  abont  it. 
We  only  escape  swift  disintegration  by  the  fact 
that  we  require  no  subscription  to  the  Oon¬ 
fession  by  onr  private  membership.  If  we  re¬ 
quired  that_we  wonld  lose  at  least  one-half  onr 
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CONTAIN 


by  the  Bey.  0.  G.  Hazard  of  Oatskill,  from 
Lake  xiv.  28,  The  Rev.  E.  D.  van  Dyok  of 
Greenville  save  the  charge  to  the  pastor,  and 
the  Rev.  Oharles  E.  Hoyt  of  Durham,  that  to 
the  people.  The  ohnrch  at  Oairo  is  entering 
upon  an  era  of  new  prosperity  nnder  the  lead¬ 
ership  of  this  talented  and  enthusiastic  yonng 
minister.  0.  G.  H. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

Westfield. — The  Presbyterian  Ohnrch  here 
had  a  large  ingathering  at  the  April  com- 
mnnion.  Sixty-one  were  received,  fifty-five 
on  confession  and  six  b/ letter.  This  was 
partly  the  result  of  evangelistic  meetings  held 
in  Febmary  by  the  Rev.  E.  E.  Davidson,  but 
largely  from  the  faithful  personal  work  of  the 
pastor,  the  Rev.  N.  W.  Oadwell. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Oatasauqua.  —The  First  Presbyterian  Ohnrch 
of  Oatasanqna,  the  Rev.  Oharles  H.  Miller 
pastor,  received  fourteen  new  members,  at  a 
recent  communion  service— five  of  them  were 
on  confession  of  faith. 

OHIO. 

Oleveland.  — The  Rev.  E.  B.  Wright  was  on 
April  22  installed  as  oo- pastor  with  the  Rev. 
William  Gaston  D.D.  of  the  North  Presby¬ 
terian  Ohnrch,  Oleveland.  Dr.  M.  M.  Onrtis, 
Professor  of  Adalbert  Oollege,  preached  the 
sermon.  Mr.  Wright  had  been  an  assistant 
pastor  at  this  church  for  several  months.  It 
was  at  the  suggestion  of  the  senior  pastor,  to 
which  the  people  cordially  responded  by  a 
unanimous  vote  that  he  was  made  an  associate. 
Large  additions  by  profession  have  always 
characterized  the  North  Ohnrch.  Not  long 
since  thirty  five  were  received.  As  the  result 
of  special  services  twenty-five  were  received 
on  profession  at  the  Miles  Park  Presbyterian 
Church.  If  the  services  could  have  been  con¬ 
tinued  it  is  believed  by  the  pastor,  the  Rev. 
A.  O.  Ludlow,  that  the  number  could  have 
been  doubled.  W.  H.  B. 


NEW  YORK. 

Lockport.  — Evangelist  E.  P.  Marvin  of  Look- 
port,  N.  Y.,  expects  to  labor  in  the  East, 
preaching  and  teaching,  during  June  and  July. 

OoRNiNQ.- As  the  first  fruits  of  the  services 
held  in  Ooming  by  the  Rev.  E.  Davison, 
twenty-one  united  May  6,  with  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Ohnrch,  Dr.  Hutton,  pastor.  A  collec¬ 
tion  was  taken  up  the  same  day  for  the  India 
Famine  Fund  of  $125. 

Oampbell.  —  The  Presbyterian  Ohnrch  of 
Oampbell  has  called  Mr.  Edward  G.  W.  Orist 
of  the  last  class  of  Auburn  Seminary ;  and  he 
expects  to  enter  on  his  work  in  June. 

Oairo.— Mr.  J.  Oalvin  French  Jr.  was  or¬ 
dained  at  Oairo  on  April  19,  by  the  Presbytery 
of  Oolnmbia,  and  installed  as  the  pastor  of 
^e  Oairo  Ohnrch.  The  sermon  was  preached 
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DR.  O.  F.  PRESBREY 

who  severed  his  long  connection  with  the 
Evangelist  because  of  his  permanent  ill¬ 
ness  has  written  while  a  “Shut  In”  at 
DR.  STRONG’d  SANITARIUM,  SARA- 
TOGA,  N.  Y. 

“The  Shut  In  Series  of  45  Tracts” 

FOR  USE  BY  CHRISTIANS  IN 
REACHING  THE  UNCHURCHED 

For  $5.00,  received  from  any  individual,  Church,  Sabbath -School,  or  Christian 
Elndeavor  Society,  he  will  send  a  package  of  300  of  these  tracts  postpaid  to  ten 
different  missionaries  in  the  West  and  South,  a  total  of  8,000  tracts,  over  200,000 
pages  of  Gospel  seed.— Ps.  126,  6.  46  sample  tracts,  18  cts.  660  tracts,  postpaid,  $1 
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St.  Luke’s  Episcopal,  whose  rector,  the  Rev. 
Dr.  F.  B.  Garter,  shared  in  the  service.  A 
striking  fact  in  this  eulogy  of  one  minister  by 
another,  was  that  the  men  might  be  said  to 
stand  at  the  opposite  poles,  in  theological 
thought  and  political  conviction.  The  speaker 
represented,  as  he  said,  a  long  line  of  abo¬ 
litionists,  while  his  friend  had  been  in  all  good 
conscience  a  slave-holder  and  served  as  a  chap¬ 
lain  with  Gen.  Robert  Lee  in  the  Confederate 
Army.  The  eulogist  represents  the  liberal 
party  in  the  Congregational  Church,  and  his 
friend  held  an  equally  pronounced  position  as 
a  conservator  of  the  Presbyterian  Standards. 
Yet  the  highest  praise  was  bestowed  on  Dr. 
Junkin  for  bis  toleration,  a  courage  unflinching 
in  his  own  convictions  with  a  courtesy  unfail¬ 
ing  toward  all  who  differed  with  him.  In  so 
speaking.  Dr.  Bradford  found  agreement  with 
all  present,  and  faced  very  frankly  the  issue 
which  is  now  being  pressed  by  the  ofScial  action 
of  men  who,  in  private,  fellowship  as  brothers, 
the  very  men  whom  they  seek  to  expel  from 
their  communion. 

In  speaking  of  Dr.  Junkin’s  eloquence  there 
was  no  hesitation  in  ranking  him  among  the 
first  of  orators.  Several  instances  were  cited 
in  which  this  gift  had  been  signally  marked  in 
bis  Montclair  ministry  of  twelve  years.  One 
we  recall  as  a  Thanksgiving  Day  address,  just 
following  the  Catholic  Council  in  Baltimore, 
and  the  other,  an  address  to  the  soldiers  just 
on  the  march  to  Cuba.  It  simply  needed  the 
occasion  and  Dr.  Junkin  rose  to  it,  gave  it  a 
grace  and  meaning  peculiar  to  himself.  In  all 
his  fire  of  intense  feeling  there  was  an  urban¬ 
ity,  a  certain  chivalrous  regard  for  an  approv¬ 
ing  mind  or  party,  which  won  him  warm 
friends  among  those  whom  he  strongly  antag¬ 
onized. 

In  his  preaching.  Dr.  Junkin  was  old-fsish- 
ioned,  almost  archaic  in  his  doctrinal  exposi¬ 
tions.  He  reverenced  the  text  and  he  revered 
the  spirit  of  the  Bible ;  and  be  believed  the 
best  and  most  satisfying  view  of  religious 
truth  was  found  in  the  catechism  and  confession 
of  his  Church.  His  faith  in  St.  Paul  and  John 
Calvin  was  unquestioning  and  conclusive.  He 
preached  to  others  as  he  believed  and  found 
rest. 

The  daily  press  made  mention  of  him  as  the 
brother-in-law  of  Stonewall  Jackson.  Those 
who  knew  personally  Dr.  Junkin  and  his  wife, 
felt  a  higher  regard  for  Jackson  for  having 
such  a  sister  and  brother-in-law.  In  all  that 
makes  for  greatness  by  being  itself  great  and 
in  all  that  promotes  goodness  by  being  itself 
good.  Dr.  Junkin  was  both  eminent  and  also 
eminently  modest  and  unassuming.  This  rare 
manhood  we  shall  sorely  miss ;  this  ripe  and 
gracious  ministry  the  whole  Church  may 
mourn.  N.  A.  S. 
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_ Z—  what  Sun¬ 
day-school  teachers  want 
All  new  and  graphically 
written  by  the  most  emi¬ 
nent  scholars,  with  illus¬ 
trations  on  almost  every  page. 

The  Concordance  ‘^e  most  complete 

- yet  produced,  as  it 

combines  Concordance  Subject  index,  pro¬ 
nounces  and  interprets  scripture,  proper 
names,  etc. ,  in  one  ABC  list.  A  great 
achievemeut  and  facility. 

The  12  Maps  are  beautifully  colored,  care- 
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engraved  from  the  latest  surveys,  with  com¬ 
plete  index. 

The  B vanzellft  say* It  is  in  the  character  of 
the  ‘helps’  and  the  men  who  have  written 
them,  that  this  edition  of  the  Bible  exceeds  in 
valne  all  that  have  preceded  it.” 

Styles,  types  and  UndinKS  to  meet  every  want. 
Prices  from  $1.50  upwards.  For  sale  by  all  book¬ 
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MICHIGAN. 

Saginaw. — The  Rev.  Oharlea  E.  Bronson 
D.  O.  of  the  First  Church,  Saginaw,  accepts 
the  call  of  the  West  Hope  Presbyterian  Church, 
Philadelphia,  after  eight  years'  service  in 
Saginaw. 

WASHINGTON. 

Presbytery  of  Puget  Sound. — The  spring 
meeting  of  the  Presbytery  of  Pnget  Sound 
showed  a  very  gratifying  growth  in  every  line 
of  work.  This  is  a  frontier  Home  Missionary 
Presbytery  with  bat  three  of  its  thirty-five 
oharohes  self  sapporting.  A  comparative  sta- 
tistiosd  report  prepared  by  the  Stated  Clerk 
was  order^  printed,  and  1,500  copies  have 
been  sent  to  the  oharohes  of  Presbytery  to 
arouse  interest  One  church  goes  at  once  to 
self-support.  Eighteen  make  substantial  ad¬ 
vance,  and  some  are  yet  to  be  heard  from. 
Several  are  prevented  from  self-support  by 
luge  building  contracts  improving  their  prop¬ 
erties.  This  advance  was  in  part  the  result  of 
agitation.  The  subject  of  self-support  was 
presented  in  some  thirty  of  our  oharohes  by 
neighboring  pastors.  These  exchanges  were 
effected  through  our  enterprising  Home  Mis¬ 
sion  Committee.  One  hundred  more  members 
were  received  on  confession  of  faith  thsm  dar¬ 
ing  last  year,  and  the  Presbytery  shows  an  in¬ 
crease  over  last  year  of  823  in  its  total 
membership,  $1,276  in  its  gifts  to  our  Mission 
causes,  and  $9,486  in  congregational  expenses. 
These  Home  Mission  oharohes  gave  an  average 
of  $1  41  per  member  for  missions  and  $10. 46  for 
congregational  expenses.  Inside  of  a  little 
more  than  four  years  thirty-three  out  of  thirty- 
five  of  its  churches  have  Ranged  their  minis¬ 
ters,  the  majority  of  them  several  times. 
Hereafter  an  “Elder’s  Conference’’  is  to  be  a 
feature  of  every  meeting  of  Presbytery,  and  a 
committee  of  elders  composed  of  keen,  success- 
fnl,  spiritually  minded  business  men  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  present  the  matter  of  self-support 
and  financial  spirituality  to  every  church  in 
the  Presbytery.  Presbytery  at  the  invitation 
of  President  F  B.  (Halt  visited  Whitworth 
College  at  Tacoma  in  a  body.  This  college  of 
the  Synod  recently  secured  the  former  $100,000 
home  of  Allen  C.  Mason.  The  Home  has  sixty 
five  rooms,  and  is  in  perfect  repair.  It  stands 
upon  a  bluff  overlooking  Puget  Sound  and  is 
perfectly  adapted  to  school  purposes.  The 
Library  building  in  the  next  block  baa  an 
Assembly  Hall,  which  will  seat  600  persons  and 
a  library  of  7,000  volumes.  The  millionaire’s 
bam  can  be  converted  into  a  fine  boys  dormi 
tory  with  little  expense  and  the  college  holds 
all  this  together  with  ten  acres  of  unimproved 
land  immediately  adjacent,  free  of  debt.  It 
has  a  small  endowment  and  hopes  for  more 
soon.  Thomas  Coyle,  Stated  Clerk, 

OBITUARY.  * 

MABT  T.  COIXINS. 

Mart  Txrrt  CoLLiNS,-Wbo  passed  peacefully  away  a 
her  residence  in  this  city  on  May  lOtn  aftena  short  ill¬ 
ness,  was  the  daiKhter  of  EHiphalet  Terry  and  Lydia 
Ooitof  Hartford.  Co'  n.,  where  she  vas born  Jnne  8  1890. 

she  wasdtscended  from  the  early  settlers  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  tracinx  her  ancestry  back  from  both  parents  through 
the  men  «ho  fought  for  their  country's  liberty  and  those 
who  suffered  for  religious  freedom,  t>  Qov.  William 
Bradford,  the  seco  d  signer  of  that  tamous  compact  on 
the  Mayflower.  She  was  married  in  Hartford,  Septemb’-r 
1, 1840,  oy  the  Rev.  Horace  Bushnell  D.D.,  to  Charles 
Oolllns.  son  of  Amos  Morris  Collins  and  Mary  Lyman, 
old  residents  of  that  city.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Collins  were 
members  of  the  North  Chn-ch.  and  the  devoted  friends 
and  staunch  supporters  of  Dr.  Bushnell  through  all  these 
trying  times  when  the  church  failed  to  appreciate  the 
advanced  and  spiritual  thought  of  that  great  and  good 
man 

In  INI  she  came  with  her  husband  to  New  York  City 
and  united  with  the  Madison  Souare  Church,  under  the 
pastor-te  of  the  late  Dr.  William  Adams,  in  which 
church  they  took  an  active  part,  Mr.  Collins  holding  the 
position  of  elder  until  they  removed  to  Yonkers  in  1878. 
There  they  celebrated  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  their 
wedding,  and  a  year  later  Mr.  Collins  died. 

Three  years  arc  Mrs.  Collins  returned  to  this  city  to 
be  near  her  chi  dren,  three  of  whom  survive  her.  one  son, 
Clarence  Lyman  Collins,  ind  two  daughters,  Mrs.  Wm. 
P  Keicham  and  Mrs  Wm.  Allen  Butler  Jr  ;  one  child. 
Arthur,  died  in  hoybood.  Her  eldest  son  early  devoted 
his  life  to  the  ministry  and  commenced  his  work  in 
Olivet  .Mission  Chapel  of  ihiscity  ;  in  1875 he  was  called 
tothepasti.rateof  the  Plymouth  Congregational  Church 
in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  which  pulpit  he  occupied  until  his 
death  in  leN 

She  leaves  also  thirteen  grandchildren  and  seven  great¬ 
grandchildren  to  mourn  a  tender  and  sympathetic  friend 
as  well  as  a  devoted  and  loving  parent.  The  quick  re¬ 
sponsiveness  of  her  nature  and  an  unusual  power  of 
adaptability  kept  her  in  touch  with  old  and  young.  She 
c  runted  among  the  friends  who  sought  her  society,  not 
only  her  contemporaries,  but  many  young  people  and 
little  children,  her  memory  was  a  storehouse  of  unfail¬ 
ing  pleasure  to  all,  rich  « ith  the  varied  events  of  nigh 
eighty  years  of  full  and  active  life. 

Great ly  interested  in  all  gemaloglcal  research,  her 
long  St  >ay  aud  wide  information  made  her  a  frequently 
sought  authority  on  these  --abJectB  She  held  the  pen  of 
a  ready  writer  and  possessed  to  the  end  of  her  life  an 
ability  to  convey  through  it  her  thoughts  and  observa¬ 
tions  in  an  unnsnal'y  bright  and  charming  e-i^nner. 
An  accurate  knowledge  of  all  matters  of  general  inter¬ 
est  and  current  events,  with  a  quick  and  original  mind 
and  a  rare  con'  ersational  power,  combined  to  attract 
around  her  a  large  circle  of  friends  who  bear  tribute  to 
her  beautiful  nature  and  deeply  religions  character. 


Though  far  from  strong  the  past  few  years,  and  often 
suffering  physical  pain  and  weariness,  her  sunny  cheer- 
fulness  was  unfailing ;  it  was  part  of  her  religion  to  be 
bright  for  others  and  lay  no  burden  on  their  shoulders 
that  she  could  carry  alone.  Sorrows  came  and  she  met 
them  bravely  ;  one  by  one  the  early  family  ties  were 
severed  oy  death ;  she  was  called  to  part  with  children 
and  the  dear  partner  of  flfty  years  of  perfect  married 
life,  but  she  bowed  meekly  to  the  will  of  her  Heavenly 
Father  and  bore  each  trial  with  hopeful  resignation. 

She  was  mercifully  spared  all  pain  in  her  last  sick¬ 
ness  ;  it  was  a  peaceful  dropping  asleep,  without  a  sigh 
or  backward  look  ‘'Life  stole  away.”  Nothing  could 
have  been  more  beautifuL  more  tender,  than  the  gentle 
lifting  of  the  veil  foi  this  aged  pilgi  im,  who  had  so  long 
walkt^  in  daily  communion  with  her  God 

Un  Sunday  afternoon,May  18th,  the  services  were  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  Rev  Dr  Howard  A.  Johnson,  at  the  reel 
deuce  of  her  son-in-law,  William  Allen  Butler,  Jr., 
where  she  lay  embowere  in  roses  and  lillies,  pansies  and 
palms— emblems  of  purity,  hearts-ease.  victo^— and  sur¬ 
rounded  by  her  grandchildren  and  faithful  friends. 

The  following  day  her  children  took  her  to  Hartford, 
where  at  Cedar  Hill  the  flnal  words  were  spoken  by  the 
Rev.  Joseph  Twitchell,  and  there  beside  her  husband 
aud  with  the  other  loved  ones  who  bad  gone  before,  her 
dear  form  was  committed  to  its  last  resting  place,  as 
quietly,  as  gently,  as  had  been  the  silent  passing  of  her 
soul  to  God,  for  so  “  He  giveth  his  beloved  sleep.’’ 


LAURA  F.  WOIFB. 

Laura  F.  Wourx— After  a  period  of  prostration  for 
fifteen  months,  lying  helpless  and  speechless,  though 
perfectly  conscious,  Mrs  A.  R.  Wolfe  of  85  Hillsiae 
avenue,  passed  peacefully  away  last  Thursday  morning, 
May  10th.  Mrs.  Wolfe  was  horn  and  sfient  her  early  life 
in  New  York  City,  where  her  father,  Luther  Jackson, 
was  an  honored  teachei  half  a  century  ago.  She  was  for 
several  years  herself  a  teacher  in  the  SpTngler  Institute 
on  Union  Sq^re,  founded  hy  the  Rev.  Gorham  D.  Abbott 
an  uncle  of  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott.  She  was  married  in  1858 
to  A.  R.  Wolfe,  wbo  bad  for  tbe  three  previous  years 
been  connected  with  the  same  institution.  After  spend¬ 
ing  a  winter  at  Troy,  N.  J.,  where  Mr.  Wolfe  had  tem¬ 
porary  charge  of  the  Rresby  terian  Church  in  Par 
sippany,  they  came  to  Montclair— then  West  Bloomfield 
—in  1850.  and  for  thirteen  years  conducted  the  Hillside 
Seminary  for  Young  Ladles  in  the  present  “  Hillside 
House.” 

Mrs.  Wolfe’s  first  stroke  of  paralysis  occured  seven 
years  ago.  This  permanently  disabled  ber  for  bouse- 
nuld  duties,  though  not  preventing  her  association  with 
the  family  and  her  enjoyment  of  reading  and  of  holding 
intercourse  with  her  friends.  The  stroke  of  February, 
1899,  while  still  leaving  her  mind  unclouded,  cut  off  all 
practical  activity  and  the  power  oi  communicating  her 
thoughts.  This  trial,  with  others,  she  hore  with  the 
sweet  serenity  and  trust  in  God  that  characterized  her 
life.  She  never  gave  a  symptom  of  fretfulness  or  com¬ 
plaint.  Her  last  bright,  assenting  smile,  w  ith  the  nod 
of  the  head  and  a  lighting  up  oi  her  eyes,  indicating  the 
joy  and  peace  of  h>  r  heart,  was  in  response  to  the  qnes- 
l  on  if  she  loved  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

Her  two  sons.  Austin  and  Arthur,  were  providentially 
together  at  Parkvllle,  Mo.,  when  tbe  telewram  reached 
them  announcing  their  mother’s  departure.  Their  re¬ 
ply.  rtcelved  shortly  after,  was:  ”  Psalm  17: 16— Proverbs 
31;  98.”  '*  As  for  me,  I  shall  behold  Tby  face  in  righteous¬ 
ness;  I  shall  be  satlsded  when  I  awake  with  Thy  like 
ness.”  ‘‘Her  children  rise  up  and  call  her  blessM;  her 
husband  also,  and  he  praisetb  ber.” 

Her  husband,  a  daughter,  and  three  sons  survive  ber 
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RI<:DUC1<D  R.'kTBS  TO  PHILADI<;LiPHIA. 


Via  PennsylTania  Railroad,  Account  Repub¬ 
lican  National  Convention. 

On  account  of  the  Republican  National  Convention 
at  Philadelphia,  Jnne  19,  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
Company  will  sell  ezcnrsion  tickets  to  Philadelphia 
from  all  stations  on  Its  line  at  rate  at  one  fare  for  the 
round  trip  (minimum  rate  60 cents).  Tickets  will  te  sold 
and  good  going  June  16  to  19,  inclnsive,  and  returning  to 
June  96,  inclusive. 


Nova  Scotia  Tours. 

Personal^  conducted  seventh  season.  July  and 
August.  Delightful  parties  of  pleasant  people,  with 
whom  you  will  quickly  feel  the  ‘'comradeship”  of  travel 
Will  visit  the  scenes  of 

Longfellow’s  Evangeline. 

The  itineraries  will  be  so  arranged  as  to  avoid  rash  and 
bnrry,  and  provide  rest  for  tirra  brain  workers.  Ad- 
dress,  with  9c.  stamp. 

Associate  Editor  of  EDUCATION, 

so  Bromfleld  Street,  Boston.  Mass. 


Summer  in  the  Mountains 

of  Sullivan,  Ulster,  and  Delaware  Counties.  N.  Y.,  on 
tbe  main  line  and  branches  of  the  New  York,  Ontario 
and  Western  Railway.  If  yon  are  seeking  a  SUMMER 
HOME  for  your  family  in  a  region  oi 

...^.Absolute  Health  at  Mcxierate  Cost...... 

9,000  feet  above  the  sea.  with  Pure  Air,  Pure  Water,  Pure 
Milk,  send  7  cents  for  postage  to  tbe  andersigned,  or  call 
and  get  free  nt  offices  below  the  Superbly  Illustrated 
Book  ‘‘SUMMER  HOMES,"  of  199  pages.  It  gives  list 
of  Hotels.  Farm  and  Eloarding  Houses,  with  their  loca¬ 
tion,  rates  of  hoird,  facilities,  attractions,  &c.  On  May 
89th  and  80tb  Eicnrsion  tickets  at  reduced  rates  will  tie 
sold  at  871  Broadway,  13.54  Broadway  and  Ferry  Offices, 
giving  an  opportunity  of  pervonally  selecting  a  Summer 
home,  and  also  enjoying  a  day’s  flsliing  in  thlsdelightful 
region.  Tickets  good  returning  Thursday,  Slst. 

IN  NEW  YORK  :  113,  16.5, 171. 871.  946. 1,854.  Broadway: 
187  4th  Ave.,  8  Park  Place.  737  6th  Ave.,  945  (jolumbus 
Ave.,  153  East  195tb  St.,  ^3  West  195th  St,  178  6tb  Ave 
ticket  offices,  Franklin  and  West  49d  St.  Ferries. 

IN  BROOKLYN :  4  Court  St.,  86(i  Fulton  St.,  98  Broad¬ 
way,  801  Manhattan  Ave.,  Eagle  Office. 

Passenger  rates,  9  cents  a  mile. 

J.  C.  ANDERSON, 

General  Passenger  Agent.  56  Beavei  St^  N.  Y. 


One  Night 
to  Denver 


CHICAGO 

&  NORTH-WESTERN 
RAILWAY 


J^HE  COLORADO  SPECIAL, 
•*  leaves  Chicago  at  lo  every  morn¬ 
ing,  via  Chicago-Union  Pacific  & 
North-  Western  Line,  arriving  Den¬ 
ver  1.20  next  afternoon  and  Colorado 
Springs  and  Manitou  same  evening. 
No  change  of  cars;  all  meals  in  din¬ 
ing  cars.  Another  fast  train  at  to. 30 
p.  m.  daily.  New  book,  Colorado — 
Illustrated,  mailed  on  receipt  of  four 
cents  postage.  Call  on  any  agent  or  at 


461  Broadmay,  •  Ntm  York 
601  Cho9*t8t..Fhilad§1phia 
368  Waohlogton  8t.,  Booton 
301  Mailt  8t.»  •  Buffalo 
212  dark  8t.,  •  Chicago  2King8i. 


436  y/fio  8t.f  •  Ciito/itnati 
507  Smithf'ld  8t.t  Pittoburg 
234  Superior  St.,  Clooeiand 
17  Campuo-Martiuo,  Dotroit 
.,£a»t, Toronto, Out. 


Hayes’  Bronchial  Wafers 

Made  hy  J.  F.  Hatbs,  of  Philadelphia,  from  his  original 
1876  Formula.  Unequalled  for  allaying  irritation  of 
the  throat.  Recommended  by  physicians,  clergymen, 
singers  and  speakers. 

Cassebeer,  72d  8t.,  and  Columbus  Ave 


TOME  INSTITUTE 

PORT  DEPOSIT,  MD. 

Incorporated  under  the  tows  ol  Maryland  with  an  endowment  of  Three  nillion  ($3,000,000) 

Rev.  JAMES  C.  MACKENZIE,  Ph.  D.,  Director 

Pending  farther  and  fuller  publication  of  plans  for  the  advanced  secondary  education  of  boys  and  yonng  men 
for  College  and  University,  as  well  as  for  business  careers  and  professional  schools,  at  the  Tome  Institute, 
annoucement  is  now  made  that  a  limited  number  of  selected  boys  will  be  accepted  for  its  boarding  department  in 
the  first  group  of  new  buildings  at  the  opening  of  the  Fall  Term.  September  96, 1900.  The  annual  charge  for  board, 
tuition  and  laundry  is  $400;  for  residents  of  Maryland,  $800.  There  are  no  extras.  Early  application  for  admis¬ 
sion  is  advisable. 

*  The  site,  on  the  Palisades  of  the  Susquehanna  River  and  Chesapeake  Bay,  reached  by  the 

two  great  trank  lines  between  New  England  and  the  South  (B  &  O.  and  Penna.  Railroads),  is  believed  to  be  one  of 
the  most  beantlf  nl  and  accessible  in  the  country— four  hoars  from  New  York,  and  one  and  a  half  hoars  from  Pbila  - 
delpbia,  one  hoar  from  Baltimore,  two  hours  from  Washington.  Unusual  facilities  for  outdoor  exercise  and 
physical  culture  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Charles  E.  Hammett.  Well  equipped  Gymnasium,  with  Swimming 
Pool.  Skating,  Boating,  Golf,  Baseball,  FoothalL  An  exceptionally  competent  staff  of  Masters  has  been  secured 
including  two  Head  Masters  of  leading  American  Schools.  For  information  address  the  Registrar. 


I 


GETTYSBURG,  LUKAY,  WASHING¬ 
TON. 

Personally-Conducted  Tour  via  Peniisvl- 
viinia  Railroad. 

Over  the  battlefield  of  Oettysburg,  throagh  the  picture 
eeqne  Bine  Mountains  via  Hagerstown  and  Antietam 
and  down  the  beautiful  and  historic  Shenandoah  Valley 
to  the  unique  Caverns  of  Lnray ;  thence  across  the  roll¬ 
ing  hills  of  Northern  Virginia  to  Washington,  is  the 
route  of  this  tour— a  section  of  the  country  intensely  in¬ 
teresting  from  both  a  historic  and  a  scenic  standpoint. 

The  tour  will  leave  New  York  8.00  A.M.,  and  PhlladeL 
phia  18  30  P.M.,  Tuesday,  May  39,  in  charge  of  one  of  the 
company’s  tourist  agents,  and  will  cover  a  period  of  five 
days.  An  experienced  chaperon,  whose  especial  charge 
will  be  unescorted  ladies,  will  accompany  the  trip 
throughout.  Round-trip  tickets,  covering  transporta 
tion,  carriage  drives,  and  hotel  accommodations,  will  be 
sold  at  the  extremelv  Urw  rate  of  $35  from  New  York,  $34 
from  Trenton,  $33  from  Philadelphia,  and  proportionate 
rates  from  other  points. 

For  itineraries  and  full  Information  apply  to  ticket 
agents;  Toorist  agent,  1198  Broadway,  New  York:  4 
Court  street,  Brooklyn ;  T89  Broad  street,  Newark,  N.  J. ; 
or  address  Qeo.  W.  Boyd,  Assistant  Oeneral  Passenger 
Agent,  Broad  Street  Station,  Philadelphia. 


In  adfIresHing  n<l  vertlsers  patronicinK  this  Journal, 
our  reaUern  will  eoiiler  a  lavur  iipuu  the  pnollshers 
If  they  will  in  every  possilile  ouae  give  credit  by 
referring  to  THE  EVANUELliiT. 


taken  by  a  corps  of  special  artists,  portraying  all  that  is 
worth  seeing. 

This  Beautiful  Art  Series  will  be  published  weekly,  begin¬ 
ning  June  2d,  in  twenty  consecutive  numbers  of  sixteen  views 
each.  The  whole  will  constitute  a  large  and  beautiful  volume 

of  320  Magnificent  Art  Reproductions,  size  9x12  inches. 

Our  Terms — Write  plainly  your  name  and  address^  and 
mail  the  same  to  us  with  Ten  cents,  each  week,  and  your  name 
will  be  entered  upon  our  books  and  the  parts  will  be  mailed  to  you 
promptly,  as  soon  as  published. 

Send  in  your  orders  at  once  in  order  to  insure  prompt  delivery. 
The  parts  are  numbered  consecutively  from  i  to  20. 

Indicate  each  week  the  number  desired. 

Back  numbers  can  always  be  secured. 

SAMi-LLS  OF  THESE  PARTS  H \Y  BE  SEEN  AT  THE  OFFICE  OF  THIS  PAPER 

THE  EVANGELIST  PUBLISHING  CO. 
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Reduced  liites  to  Camden,  Ind.,  via  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Railroad. 

For  meeting  of  Old  Order  of  Oerman  Baptist  Brethren 
at  Camden,  Ind.,  June  3  to  5,  1900,  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  Company  will  sell  from  May  81  to  June  8,  In¬ 
clusive,  excursion  tickets  to  Camden,  Ind.,  from  stations 
on  its  line  west  of  Baltimore,  Md.  (not  inclusive),  west 
of  and  including  Lancaster  and  Heading,  and  from 
stations  south  of  and  including  Sunbury,  at  rate  of  one 
first-class  limited  fare  for  the  round  trip.  Tickets  will 
be  good  returning  until  July  6,  Inclusive. 


TO  VIEW  THE  TOTAL  ECLIPSE  OP 
THE  SU.N. 

Special  Excursion  to  Norfolk  via  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Kailroad. 

For  the  accommodation  of  persons  desiring  to  view 
the  total  eclipse  of  the  sun  on  May  38th,  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Railroad  will  run  a  special  excursion  from  Phila¬ 
delphia  to  Norfolk  and  return,  leaving  Broad  Street 
Station  by  special  train  of  coaches  and  sleeping  cars  at 
8.56  P.  M.,  May  37th,  arriving  Norfolk,  via  Cape  Charles 
Route  before  6.00  A.  M..  May  38tb.  A  complete  table 
d'hote  breakfast  will  be  served  on  the  special  steamer 
between  Cape  Charles  and  Norfolk,  at  seventy-five  cents. 
He’urni  jg,  special  train  will  leave  Norfolk  at  6.00  P.  M., 
May  38th ;  arrive  Philadelphia  the  following  morning. 

Round  trip  tickets  for  this  occasion  will  be  sold  from 
Philadelphia  at  rate  of  $5.80.  Tickets  can  be  procured 
and  sleeping-car  accommodations  reserved  on  applica¬ 
tion  to  ticket  agents. 

The  eclipse  will  be  total  at  Norfolk  at  8.54  A.  M.,  and 
tlie  totality  will  continue  one  minute  and  forty-one 
seconds.  _ 

As  will  be  remembered,  the  material  fur  the 
Old  Soots  Bnrial  Ground  Monument,  at  least 
some  portion  of  it,  was  delayed  in  transmission 
from  Liverpool  last  summer  until  too  late  for 
an  open  air  service  of  dedication.  This  delay 
is  now  nearly  over.  We  are  advised  by  the 
chairman,  the  Rev.  Allen  H.  Brown,  that  every¬ 
thing  will  be  in  readiness  for  the  blue- ban¬ 
nered  procession  and  service  on  the  morning  of 
Thursday,  June  14th  next.  The  burial  ground 
is  five  miles  from  Freehold,  and  quite  acces¬ 
sible.  Addresses  are  expected  by  delegates  of 
both  the  Northern  and  Southern  General  As¬ 
semblies.  The  chairman’s  address  is  Oamden, 
New  Jersey. 

Reduced  Rates  to  North  Manchester, 
Iiid.,  via  Pennsylvania  Railroad. 

For  meeting  of  (Jerman  Baptist  Brethren,  at  North 
Manchester,  Ind.,  May  39  to  June  8.  1900,  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Railroad  Company  will  place  special  excursion 
tickets  on  sale  May  39  to  June  3,  1900,  from  stations 
west  of  Baltimore  (not  inclusive),  and  Lancaster  and 
Heading  (inclusive)  and  south  of  an  including  Sunbury, 
at  rate  of  one  first-class  limited  fare  for  the  round  trip. 
Tickets  will  be  good  returning  until  July  1,  inclusive. 
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PARI^  ANH  THP  paws,  the  most  W 

i  jr\£VM43  imi  1.  tiful  city  in  the  worlds 

presents  this  year  the 

EYPO^ITiniV  magnificent  Expo 

2^  r  V-F  43  Mil.  V.1  1  1  sition  of  the  marvels  of 

_  the  Nineteenth  and  a 

II  I  II^XI?AXFri  forecast  of  the  Twentieth 

1  L^U  kJ  1  lV/\  K  Century  ever  known.  Mil¬ 

lions  of  people  will  journey 
thousands  of  miles  at  vast  expense  to  see  the  Matchless  Wonders 
of  the  Fair.  Millions  more  can  secure,  at  trifling  expense, 
beautiful 


FOR  S.  S.  TEACHERS 

A  VALUABLE  WORK  OP  REFERENCE 

SMITH-PELOUBET*8 

DICTIONARY  OF  THE  BIBLE 


(TEACHERS’  EDITION) 

Comprising  its  Antiquities,  Biography,  (Geography, 
Natural  History  and  Literature  With  the  Latest 
Researches  and  References  to  the  Revised  Version 
of  the  New  Testament.  Over  Eight  Hundred 
Pages,  with  Eight  Colored  Maps  and  Four  Hun¬ 
dred  and  Forty  Illustrations. 

BY  WILLIAM  SMITH,  LL.D. 

RKVISXD  AND  XDITKD  BT 

REV.  P.  N.  AND  n.  A.  PELOUBET 

Authors  of  “Select  Notes  on  the  International  Lessons.” 
“The  Fruit  of  the  Ripest  Biblical  Scholarship  of 
England.” 

Large  12mo,  Cloth,  very  Unique  Binding  In 
Black  and  Gold. 

Will  be  sent  post-paid  for  9i.6o;  or  free  to  anyone 
sending  us  a  new  subscription  to  The  Evangelist 
for  one  year,  at  $3.00. 

This  offer  can  remain  open  only  for  a  limited  number 
of  copies. 


The  Evangelist  Publishing  Co.,  1S6  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 
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International 

Cheques 

Letters  of  Credit 

IBSUKD  BT 

BROWN  BROTHERS  &  CO.. 

Mmw  Ywk.  PhlUdelphla.  BmUm. 


2  A  V  C  A  D  C  Our  Customers 
•7  ■  C  O  Have  Tested. . . 

Iowa  Farm  Loan  Mortgages 

List  of  Mortgages  issued  monthly.  Will  mail  to  any  addrei-s 
RI^LSWORTH  &  JONKS, 

John  Hancock  Bldg.,  Boston.  Chamber  of  Commerce, Chicago. 
Home  offlce  established  1871.  Iowa  Falls,  Iowa. 

Frederick  A.  Booth 

CARE  OF  PROPERTY,  COLLECTINO  RENTS 

_ RBA.L  K8TA.TH> _ _ 

EDDY  REFRIGERATOR 

THE  BEST  FOR  FAMILY  USE. 

OUR  SPECIAL  FOR  A  QUARTER  CENTURY. 
Nursery  Refrigerators,  Pantry  Cold  Chests,  Brass, 
Iron,  Wood  and  Willow  Wood  Boxes, 

Coal  Scnttles,  etc. 

LEWIS  &  CONGER 

ISO  AND  132  WEST  42D  St.,  N.  Y. 

Desks  and 
Office  Furniture 

Great  Variety  of 
Style  and  Price 

T.  G.  SELLEW 

111  Fulton  St.,  New  York 


ESTERN  MORTGAGES 

and  foreclosed  properties  bought 
or  cash. 

CHAS.  E.  GIBSON,  , 

45  nilk  street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Patterson,  Teele  &  Dennis 

CERTIFIED  PUBLIC  ACCOUNTANTS 

- SUCCBJ^ORS  TO - 

PATTERSON,  CORWIN  &  PATTERSON 

- AND - 

TEELE  &  DENNIS 

30  BROAD  STREET, _ NEW  YORK 

FREE 

EXHIBITION 
OF  LANDSCAPES 


Persons  traveling  between  New  York  and  Chi¬ 
cago  on  one  of  the  New  Y’ork  Central's  twenty- 
four  hour  trains,  have  an  exhibition  of  landscai>es 
unequalled  elsewhere. 

First. — There  are  142  miles  of  river  and  mouu. 
tain  scenery  between  New  Y'ork  and  Albany^ 
including  the  Catskill  Mountains  and  the  ever 
varying  pictures  of  the  historic  Hudson  River. 

Second. — The  Mohawk  'Yalley,  which  for  more 
than  two  hundred  years  has  been  celebrated  in 
song  and  story  for  its  exquisite  beauty. 

A  copy  of  a  18-page  folderon  the  Adirondack  Mountain 
Region,  with  complete  map  in  colors,  will  be  sent  free, 

K>stpaid,on  r.celpt  of  a  two-cent  stamp,  by  George  H. 

aniels.  General  Passenger  Agent.  Grand  Central 
Station,  New  York. 
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fEWATE 

In  addressing  advertisers  patronising  this  Journal 
our  readers  will  confer  a  favor  upon  the  pnblisliert 
if  they  will  in  every  possible  case  give  creiUt  by 
referring  to  THE  EVANGELIST. 


THE 


National  Educational 
Association, 
CHARLESTON,  S.  C. 

July  7-13. 

The  famous  old  city  will  extend  its  broadest 
hospitality.  The  railroads  announce  low  rates. 
This  convention  by  the  seaside  Is  going  to  be 
the  greatest  ever  held.  One  fare  for  round 
trip  (plus  $2.00)  from  all  Northern  points,  via 
CINCINNATI  and  the 

Queen  &  Crescent 

Route.  Full  stop-over  privileges,  choice  of 
routes,  and  the  best  service  that  is  to  he  found 
anywhere.  Tickets  are  good  till  September  1st 
for  the  return  journey. 

Write  for  free  literature  concerning  Charles* 
ton,  and  the  way  to  get  there.  Including  litera¬ 
ture  descriptive  of  Chlckomauga  battlefield, 
ksheville  and  the  "  Land  of  the  Sky,"  etc. 

Vt.  C.  RINEARSON.  Q.  P.  A.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
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OF  INTEREST  TO  EVERY  PRESBYTERIAN 


n| 


“A  Popular  History  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  United  States  of  America” 

BY  JACOB  HARRIS  PATTON,  A.H.,  PH.D. 

Is  now  ready  for  delivery 

This  work  has  been  twenty  years  in  preparation.  It  is  now 
the  only  modern  History  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
existence,  as  none  has  been  published  for  many  years . 

This  volume  is  designed  to  trace  concisely  the  History  and 
Principles  o^Yesbyterianism  from  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  to  the 
close  of  the  Gleneral  Assembly  of  1899.  The  effort  has  been  to  pre¬ 
sent  the  facts  in  such  history,  and  note  their  influence;  meanwhile, 
to  ^ve  special  attention  to  the  all-important  phase  of  the  inner 
Chrutian  Life  of  the  Church.  In  ascertaining  the  knowledge  per¬ 
taining  to  the  latter  subject,  attention  has  been  directed,  as  oc- 
caaqn  required,  to  the  lives  and  labors  of  leading  men  in  the 
ministry,  as  well  as  laymen,  around  whom  clustered  influences  for 
^  good,  that  often  extended  far  and  wide  in  their  respective  com- 
‘  munities,  and  even  to  the  Church  at  large. 

The  book  is  written  in  the  hope  of  inducing  intelligent  Presby¬ 
terians  of  both  sexes,  especially  the  middle-aged  and  the  younger 
portion,  to  become  famihar  with  the  remarkable  history  of  their 
own  Church,  in  its  early  trials,  and  the  great  leading  principles  of 
its  church  polity,  by  which  the  rights  of  the  people — the  church 
members — ^nave  ever  been  recogniz^  and  respected ;  and  that  while 
most  strenuous  in  its  adherence  to  the  essential  doctrines  of  the 
gospel,  yet  in  respect  to  non-essentials  ever  liberal. 

No  expense  has  been  spared  in  the  mechanical  execution  of  the 
book.  It  is  handsomely  printed  from  clear  type  on  flne  laid  paper 
with  deckle  edges.  An  octavo  volume  cf  nearly  600  pages,  with 
twenty  full  page  illustrations,  portraits  of  Divines,  commencing 
with  the  celebrated  De.  Samuel  Davies  of  the  colonial  pteriod,  and 
ending  with  Pbof.  Henry  BoYnton  Smith,  the  eminent  theologian. 
Indorsed  by  the  clergy  everywhere. 

IVefl  bound  in  cloth,  giU  top.  Sent  C.  O,  D.,  charges  prepaid. 
Sold  only  direct  from  the  Publishers.  PRICE,  $3.50. 

R.S.  MIQHILL 
&  COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS 

1 3tli  St  and  Fifth  A ve. 
New  York 


HOME 

Insurance  Company  of  New  York. 

Office;  No.  119  Broadway. 


Ninety-thira  Semi-Annual  Statement,  January,  1900. 


SUMMARY  OF  ASSETS. 

Par  Value.  Market  Value 
Cash  In  Banks . $6SO,877  H7 


United  States  Bonds,  $1,000,000  OO 


State  Bonds  .  .  VS.OOO  OO 

City  Bonds  .  .  .  716,89ii  49 

Railroad  Bonds  .  9S9,000  OO 

Water  Bonds  .  .  9S,000  OO 

Gas  Stocks  and  Bonds  196,300  OO 
Railroad  Stocks  .  .  9,930,400  OO 

Bank  Stocks  .  .  130,000  OO 

Trust  Co.  Sto<;ks  ,  .  33,000  OO 

Bonds  and  Mortg^es,  being  1st  lien  on 
Real  Estate  .... 

Loans  on  Stocks,  payable  on  demand 
Premiums  uncollectM  and  in  hands  of 

Agents . 

Interest  due  and  accrued  on  1st  July, 

1899  . 

$19,808,393  93 

LIABILITIES. 

Cash  Capital . $3,000,000  OO 

Reserve  Premium  Fnnd  .  .  .  4,381,073  OO 

Reserve  for  Unpaid  Losses  and  Claims  793,380  34 

Net  Surplus .  4,631,930  41 


1,733,973  38 
1,939,300  OO 
96,000  OO 

797.399  49 
1,070,310  OO 

93,900  OO 
143,800  OO 
4,848,780  OO 
318,000  oO 

107.930  OO 

194.930  OO 
934,193  OO 

652.399  84 
49,014  39 


Surplus  as  regards  policy-holders 


$19,808,393  93 
$7,631,936  41 


DANIEL  A.  HEALD,  President. 

JOHN  H,  W^ASHBURN,  I  Vlcft-PrealdentA. 
ELBRIDGE  O.  SNOW,  l  Vice-Presidents. 

THOMAS  B.  GREENE,  I 
AREUNAH  M.  BURTIS,  f 


HENRY  J.  FERRIS, 

E.  H.  A.  CORREA, 
WILLIAM  H.  CHENEY, 
FREDERIC  C.  BUSWELL, 
New  York,  January  9, 1900. 


Ass’t  Secretaries. 
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